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Most Cos. Writing 
Impaired Lives In 
Broader Acceptance 


Nearly All Risks Now Insurable; 
More Ac in Placing 
Rated Polici 


AVIATION RIDERS DECREASE 


Employe Benefit and Pension Plans 
Grow; “Guaranteed Issues” 
Streamline Them 


By MicHarL MARCHESE 
“Second Vice President 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


One of the major developments of the 
past decade.in the home office under- 
writing field has been the steady growth 
of a closer working relationship and 
teamwork between the field representa- 
tive and the home office underwriter. 

Three basic elements have served to 
bring this about. The most important 
of these, probably, has been the develop- 
ment and rise of the agent. 

He is, to begin with, much more care- 
fully screened before he is hired. His 
training is much more thorough and in 
consequence he is superior to his ccun- 
terpart of a decade ago in his technical 
knowledge of the business. 

It has been said, and I believe with 
considerable validity, that 50% of the 
underwriting is done when the agent is 
appointed. This is based principally, I 
should say, on the quality of the busi- 
néss submitted, Another factor, however, 
is the good field underwriting which he 
performs and the care with which the 
pettinent facts of the case are presented 
to the home office. 


Closer Relations Between Companies 
and Agents 


Most agents today are much more 
closely wedded to their companies by 
virtue of collateral and retirement bene- 
fits which inhibit any frequent or hasty 
change in company affiliation. This in 
turn results in better integration and in 
a closer working relationship with the 
home office and, in particular, with the 
home office underwriter. 

Another important element is the 
teamwork that is needed between the 
field underwriter and the home office 
underwriter in handling the much broad- 
er market that we now enjoy. Employ- 
ment is at an all time high. The per 
capita income is greater than ever be- 
fore. The insurance premium dollar is 
now very much a part of every family’s 
budget. The needs of a large number 


(Continued on Page 24) 

















Oruer countries had oil deposits. And America had no © 
monopoly on brawn, brains or money. Yet nothing like our 
oil industry happened anywhere else in the world, 


Wh 


Maybe it’s the way Americans respond to a challenge. 
Maybe it’s the way we are encouraged to take a chance 
to better ourselves. . 


Here in America, the new smell of gushing oil was perfume to ~ 
men of brawn, men of vision, men of scienee. They dro 

trades, jobs, businesses, and surged to the oil fields, They 
contrived crude refineries without waiting for formulas or _ 
equipment. They hit the soapbox trail all over the country to 
preach new uses for the products they developed. 


And for every one who made a fortane—thousands went 
broke. But that didn’t stop the oil men, 


From nature’s secret storehouses, they drew the natural 
wealth that was to make our nation great, And at the same 











New York State Insurance Departmen 


Largest State Supervisory Body In America Wields Great Influence In National Association 


Of Insurance Commissioners; 


Of Depression Of Early ’30’s; 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment started operation January 1, 
1860, and is the largest State supervisory 
body in the United States. Prior to that 
between 1830 and 1847 fire insurance 
companies were required by the Re- 
vised Statutes of New York to make an- 
nual statements to the State comptroller. 
In those early days no returns were 
required by the laws of New York from 
the insurance companies of other states. 
In 1849 for the first time the statements 
of life insurance companies came into 
the official archives, including statements 
from life companies from without the 
state. The first Department of Insur- 
ance in the country was established in 
Massachusetts in 1854. 

The fundamental principle underlying 
supervision safeguarding to the 
public the most popular and widely used 
protection in the nation against eco- 
nomic loss and disaster. This, of course, 
was insurance in all its divisions. 


Was 


Protection for Public and Industry 


The early history of insurance is in- 
teresting and helpful. Based as it often 
was on incomplete experience the mor- 
tality among insurance companies in the 
early days was high. The census reports 
attest it. Yet no failure is to be de- 
plored more greatly than one in the 
insurance field. So many people are 
affected and concerned that it became an 
established principle that insurance is 
peculiarly affected with a public interest 
and it was decided that governmental 
supervision was not only appropriz ite but 
desirable. 

Insurance supervision has been of 
much importance to the insurance field. 
Insurance in its various phases has be- 
come an essential in the American way 
of life. Public confidence has had much 
to do with its phenomenal growth. This 
public confidence has developed with in- 
creasing acceleration due largely to the 
confidence in standards, objectives and 
cooperative work of the state insurance 
departments. Insurance companies are 
interested that supervision should be 
Strong, simple, effective, fair and uni- 
form to the end that insurance in all its 
poses shall thrive and that the public 

all times and under all circumstances 
| have ample protection. 


* i 
N. Y. State Fortunate in Its 
Superintendents 


New York State has in large degree 
been fortunate in its Superintendents of 


Superintendents In Recent Years 


By Grorce S. VAN ScHAICK 


Chairman, Security Mutual Life 
Former New York State Superintendent of Insurance 


\ 


SUPERINTENDENT LEFFERT HOLZ AND CHIEF DEPUTIES IN NEW 
YORK CITY OFFICE—Left to right, Milton Shalleck, executive assistant to the 
Superintendent and in charge of Liquidation Bureau; Julius S. Wikler, First Deputy 


Superintendent; Deputy Robert J. Malang; 


Superintendent Holz; William M. 


Blake, Jr., Deputy in administrative charge of the Life Bureau; Deputy Arthur F. 
Lamanda; Henry Smith in charge of Legal Bureau. 


Insurance. William Barnes was the first 
and served for ten years. Then after 13 
successors William H. Hotchkiss was 
appointed by Governor Charles E. 
Hughes to strengthen supervision in the 
light of the Armstrong Investigation Re- 
port. He was a statesman in every sense 
of the word. He was followed by W. 
T. Emmett, a lawyer of high ability, 
serving ata time when Workmen’ s Com- 
pensation was established in New York, 
then by Jesse S. Phillips who had served 
with distinction as chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee at Albany in the 
State Assembly for many years, then by 
Col. Francis R: Stoddard whose notable 
work in acquisition cost was greatly in 
the public interest, then in turn by James 
d Beha, Judge Albert Conway, the 
writer (George S. Van Schaick), Louis 
H. Pink, Robert E. Dineen, Alfred J. 
Bohlinger and now by Leffert Holz the 
present Superintendent. 


The Conway Amendments 
The space of this article permits but 
few references to the activities and 
achievements of the various Superin- 
tendents. 


was Superintendent 
from January 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930. 
He is now a chief judge of the New 
York Court of Appeals where he serves 
with unusual distinction. He was Super- 
intendent at a time when the whole 
country was engaged in feverish activity 
of speculative investment. In the insur 
ance field new organizations were formed 
at a rate not since repeated. Changes 
in the insurance law were imperative to 
meet these new conditions. 

Among the Conway amendments were 
laws clarifying the investment sections; 
laws spelling out a more equitable de- 
termination of cash surrender values and 
forfeitures; laws recognizing up-to-date 
values and improvements in the mor 
tality tables; laws permitting parents 
and guardians to insure the expenditures 
made on their children and wards as 
students; laws that prohibited changing 
beneficiaries orally; laws prescribing 
standard provisions for policies and laws 
permitting merger of casualty compa 
nies. Casualty companies were encour 
aged along the road of more recognition 
of individual risk experience in rate 
making particularly in automobile and 


Albert Conway 


How This State Handled Problems Growing Out 


Summary Of Activities Of N. Y. 


insurance. Fire insurance 
encouraged to the ac- 
more equitable rate 


compensation 
companies were 
complishment of 
levels. 

This period truly predicted 
changes pointing particularly to 
ments, rating and writing powers. 


How Department Handled Problems 
Crowing Out of Creat Depression 


needful 
invest 


writer ot 
Conway, 


short interval the 

succeeded Judge 
assuming office March 4, 1931 and re 
signing May 10, 1935. It will be recalled 
that this was a period of financial crisis 
New and unusual problems were pre 
sented daily. New paths had to be 
ble zed 

The valuation of securities at t 
end 1931 was intricate. There wa 
public purchasing power and the 
exchanges were virtually auction bloc 
The valuation standard adopted by the 
Department was the range of the mar 
ket over a period not too remote. New 
York took the leadership and the coun 
trv followed. Companies which were 
intrinsically sound and which otherwise 
might have collapsed were Subse 
quent events fully justified this basis of 
valuation. 

The life insurance companies’ crisis of 
March, 1933, presented a challenge. The 
bank holiday brought an insistent call 
for cash from the whole life insurance 
field where funds were largely invested 
for interest return. The Legislature gave 
sweeping powers to the Superintendent 
of Insurance. Swift and effective action 
was taken to curtail this unusual demand 
which was nationwide. Provisions were 
made in order to have the restrictions 
operate with a minimum of discomfort, 
inconvenience and injustice. The whole 
episode passed in the course of a few 
months 

In 1932 the 
Legislature to 
the insurance 
tion of companies in 
legislation was drawn by 
Spencer, then counsel to the 
tendent and now vice president of the 
Home Life. The principle was to 
save wherever possible. It provided 
conservation and re hi ibilitation 
liquidation onlv as a last 
enactment of this legislation proved to 
be of far greater importance than had 
at first been envisioned. The title and 
mortgage company troubles involving 
guaranteed mortgages came with crush 
ing force in 1933. No administrative 
agency of any state ever before had im 
posed upon it at one time a problem so 
vast in dollars and cents and involving 
so many human beings. Despite gig: intic 
losses due largely to trouble mortgages 
and depreciated real estate, the handling 


After a 
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Superintendent asked the 

revamp and modernize 
statute as to the liquida 
trouble. The new 
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of this knotty problem was solely in the 


public interest and orderly. At this time 
there was established in the Department 
the Real-estate Appraisal Division which 
was a notable advance in the supervision 
of companies. 


Some Notable Activities of Pink 


Louis H. Pink as Superintendent fol- 
lowed. He was one who knew the De- 
partment of Insurance well by having 
served as counsel and deputy for four 


vears previously. He took up the re- 
sponsibility of having the Insurance Law 
revised and recodified. For this work he 


the Department Professor 
Jumbia Univer- 
with a special 
subject of 
task was 


brought to 
Fdwin W. Paterson of C 
sity who worked jointlv 
legislative committee on the 
law revision. A monumental 
accomplished. 

Notable also in Superintendent Pink’s 
administration was the study of indus- 
trial insurance which led to reforms in 
that field. 


Multiple Line Development in Dineen 
Administration 

Next came Robert E. Dineen of Syra- 
cuse as Superintendent in 1943. He came 
to the Department at the time of the 
“ean ion in the famous South Eastern 
‘nderwriters Association case. He was a 
the NATC committee which, 
conjunction with industry 
formulated the policy and 
drafted what are known as the model 
bills, including U. S. Public Law 15 and 
the rating bills. As Superintendent he 
took a prominent part in removing the 
New York obstructions to multiple line 
development. He was largely responsible 
for removing the road block on the pro- 
posed Guertin legislation. He was a 


ev figure in 
irking in 
committees, 


pioneer advocate of uniform methods of 
accounting and in spite of many ob- 
stacles. is a firm believer that on the 
long pull uniform methods of accounting 
will command wide acceptance through- 


out the entire insurance field. 
Union Welfare Fund Investigation 
by Bohlinger 


\lfred J. Bohlinger became Superin- 
tendent in July. 1950. He carried on and 
brought developments in uniform ac- 
counting, changes in the investment field 
for life insurance by providing safe- 
guards as to the character of stock in- 
vestments and a revision of Section 213 
of the Insurance Law relative to limita- 
tion of expenses for life companies. 
Probably the most widely publicized 
matter during the period from 1950 to 
1955 was the study of the administration 
and handling of union welfare plans in 
the State of New York. The Department 
engaged in an intensive study of the han- 
dling of the union welfare programs in 
the State of New York, public hearings 
were held and a report issued which was 
acclaimed as an outstanding contribution 
to the study. As a result of the New 
York Department’s activities, the NATC 
appointed a committee which is studying 


the subiect and a further study and in- 
vestigation is being made under the 
direction of Supe rintendent Holz and his 
attorney Martin S. House. 


It was during the grace admin- 
istration that a series « lectures on the 
examination of sinbesidaned companies was 
delivered by notable lecturers before the 
examiners of the Department. These 
lectures were prepared for publication 
under the direction of Deputy Superin- 
tendent Adelbert G. Straub, Jr. and 
brought out in seven volumes. This is 
one of the most constructive educational 
taken in insurance super- 


steps ever 


vision 
Tribute to Deputy Superintendents 


It has been said by more than one 
Superintendent of Insurance that it 
takes more brains to be a good deputy 
than a good Superintendent. A Super- 
intendent may delegate widely. For the 
most part a deputy cannot do so. The 
Department has been most fortunate in 
the deputies who have served as well 


as the Chief Examiners who carry 
exceptional responsibilities. In fact 
every Superintendent has had earnest, 
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The New York Department’s 
Liquidation Bureau 


As early as 1883 a special legislative 
committee of the New York State Sen- 
ate had made an investigation and found 
that the liquidation of insurance com- 
panies involved enormous expenses in 
the administration of the fund and sug- 


gested that in lieu of the numerous 


receivers variously appointed to admin- 
ister the trusts of insolvent corporations 
that a department of the state govern- 


cupies space on two floors at 176 Broad- 
way and additional space at 160 Broad- 
way, New York City, and has approxi- 
mately 135 employes. 


Advantages of Liquidation Bureau 


The economy resulting from the es- 
tablishment of the Liquidation Bureau, 
in accordance with the legislation refer- 
red to, is readily apparent. In place of 
separate receivers, separate premises, 
separate attorneys and separate office 





PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVES IN LIQUIDATION BUREAU—Left to right, George 
H. Kerner, chief trial attorney—personal injury and property damage suits; William 
Karlin, Assistant Special Deputy Superintendent in charge of the liquidation of 
International Workers Order, Inc.; Herman C. Mintel, comptroller; Milton Shal- 
leck, Special Deputy Superintendent in charge of the Liquidation Bureau; Alfred 


C. Bennett, special counsel; 


Charles E. Walsh, Assistant Special Deputy Superin- 


tendent and assistant to Milton Shalleck. 


ment should be established for the dis- 
charge of the duties theretofore under- 
taken by private receivers. 

it was not until 1909, follow- 
ing the report of the Armstrong Investi- 
gating Committee, that a procedure for 
liquidating insolvent companies was em- 


However, 


bodied into law. 

In enacting Section 63 of the Insur- 
ance Law (now Article XVI) the Legis- 
furnished a complete and exclu- 
Insurance 


lature 
within the 


liquidating and adjudi- 
assets of 


sive procedure 
Department for 
cating claims and distributing 
insolvent companies. 


Has Taken Over 350 Companies 


The enactment of Section 63 was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a separate 
bureau of the Insurance Department, 
now officially designated as the Bureau 
of Liquidations, Conservations and Re- 
habilitations, and commonly referred to 
as the Liquidation Bureau. 

Since the enactment of Section 63, the 
Liquidation Bureau has taken over ap- 
proximately 350 companies and at one 
time had in excess of 3,000 employes. 
These liquidated companies have in- 
cluded fraternals, corporations for in- 
surance of domestic animals, cooperative 
fire companies, title and credit guaranty 
companies, life, health and casualty, fire 
insurance, mutual employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation, assessment 
life and casualty, mutual automobile fire, 
membership corporation, Lloyd’s and 
interinsurers, stock casualty, mutual 
automobile casualty reinsurers, and fire 
and marine. 

The Liquidation Bureau presently oc- 


forces, there is but one administrator, 
one legal force and one group of em- 
ployes with the compensation of all fixed 
by the Superintendent of Insurance 
(subject, however, to the approval of the 
Supreme Court) and pro-rated out of 
the various companies in liquidation, 
conservation or rehabilitation. and but 
one pro-rated rent in place of the sev- 
eral rents theretofore charged by the 
various receivers. 

The establishment of the Liquidation 
Bureau also served to avoid waste, in- 
equalities in the distribution of the as- 
sets, and insured an expeditious and fair 
distribution of the assets of an insolvent 
insurance company, together with fair, 
equitable treatment of creditors regard- 
less of their place of residence. 


Key Liquidation Bureau Personalities 


Brief sketches of some kev nersonali- 
ties in Liquidation Bureau follow: 
Milton Shalleck, Special Deputy in 
charge of the bureau and also executive 
assistant to Superintendent Holz. was 
TJ. S. Commissioner on Southern Pacific 
Commission, 1948-53, by appointment of 
President Truman: svecial counsel. For- 
eign Economic Administration, 1943-45; 
head attorney of Lend Lease iy" pene” 
tration, 1943; secretarv to Judge Samuel 
L. Rosenman. 1934-43 
Alfred C. Bennett, 
supervision of all legal work at the 
Liquidation Bureau, has been special 
counsel to eight Sunerintendents of 
Insurance in this state He has argued 
important matters in the Supreme and 
Appellate Courts of this and other states 
and in the United States Supreme Court. 
Charles E. Walsh, Assistant Special 
Deputy Superintendent and assistant to 
Mr. Shalleck in the Liquidation Bureau, 


who has general 





Careers of Deputies of N. Y. 
Dept. Located in New York 


Julius S. Wikler, First Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance, appointed in 
March, 1955, is a graduate of the College 
of the City of New York and Harvard 
Law School. Admitted to the bar in 
1931 he entered private practice of law, 
He served as Deputy Regional Director 
and Director of the New York Office of 
OPS from January, 1951, to August, 
1952. He lives in Mount Vernon, N. Y.,, 


and he and Mrs. Wikler have two 
children. 
Deputy Superintendent Arthur F., 


Lamanda, a graduate of New York Law 
School, was admitted to the bar in the 
First Department on June, 1932. He was 
actively engaged in the practice of law 
until January, 1938, when he became 
secretary to Supreme Court Justice 
Louis A. Valente. He remained in the 
Supreme Court until his appointment as 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance on 
June 16, 1955. Mr. and Mrs. Lamanda 
live in Manhattan, N. Y., and have two 
children, both of whom are married. 

Deputy Superintendent’ Robert J. 
Malang is a graduate of Fordham Col- 
lege and Law School. Admitted to the 
bar in 1938 he served as hearing officer 
with New York City Rent Commission 
from 1947-1949. Subsequently, he be- 
came confidential assistant to the Board 
of Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the First Department. In 1952 he was 
appointed Assistant District Attorney of 
Bronx County and served until ap- 
pointed Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance on July 1, 1955. 

Deputy Superintendent William M. 
Blake, Jr., was born in New York City 
and attended local schools. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar of New York State 
in 1928 and subsequently engaged in 
the general practice of the law. He was 
appointed an Assistant District Attorney 
in the District Attorney’s office, Queens 
County, in 1942 and was in charge of 
the Felony Court Division for seven 
years. As Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance he is in administrative charge 
of the ‘Life Bureau. 


) 
N. Y. Dep’t Research Bureau 

Chief of the Research Bureau of the 
New York State Insurance Department 

Aaron Trupin. He has functioned in 

various research capacities in Govern- 
ment service since 1937. Previously em- 
ployed by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, New York State Department of 
Labor and the Department of Commerce 
he was an instructor at Russell Sage 
College in Albany in report writing and 
research techniques. Currently, he is 
completing his Ph.D. requirements at 
New York University. 
_ Senior research analyst of the Bureau 
is Harold Pellish who attended New 
York University and has a Master of 
Public Administration degree. 

In the Bureau are a number of statis- 
tical and analytical workers and on oc- 
casion a research job confronts the 
Bureau which will make it necessary 
for as many as 25 experts to be em- 
ployed in handling the matter. 








+ been with that bureau since May 

5, 1953. 

gee H. Kerner joined the Liquida- 
tion Bureau in March, 1955. Prior 
thereto, he was engaged in private 
practice specializing in insurance law. 
Mr. Kerner has acted as counsel for 
various insurance companies as well as 
claimants adverse to insurance carriers. 

William Karlin, senior insurance ex- 
aminer on leave of absence, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Special Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance in active charge 
of the liquidation of the International 
Workers Order, Inc. 

Herman C. Mintel has been with the 
Liquidation Bureau since August 4, 1933. 
He was made assistant comptroller of 
the bureau in 1944 and has been comp- 
troller since 1946, 
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Albany Office 
Of New York Department 


The Albany office of the New York 
Insurance Department is located 
in a modern office building at 324 State 


Street. There between 150 and 160 em- 


ployes are regularly employed in the 
following bureaus: 


Administration, Gen- 





uty Superintendent Raymond 
also has his office in Albany. Mr. Har- 
ris holds degrees from New York Uni- 
versity and from St. Johns University 
College of Law. An acknowledged ex- 
pert on insurance law, Mr. Harris has 
risen to his present position after more 


PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVES OF ALBANY DEPARTMENT —Left to right, Wal- 

ter Brooks, Deputy Superintendent; Raymond Harris, Deputy Superintendent and 

chief counsel; Alfred W. Haight, Deputy Superintendent in charge of the Albany 
office; Charles Dubuar, chief attorney. 


eral Office, Taxes and Accounts, Actu- 
arial, Statistical, Cooperative Fire, Pol- 
icy, Qualifications, Licensing, Machine 
Unit and Complaint. 


Careers of Chief Key Executives 


The Deputy Superintendent in charge 
of the office is Alfred W. Haight, who 











SOME OTHERS IN KEY POSITIONS 
Winne, head clerk, general office; Alfred W. Haight, 
Standing, left to right, Sidney Michaelson, chief, Policy Bureau; Max Schwartz, 


associate actuary; James Méartinetti, personnel administrator; 


David Schultes, chief, Statistical Bureau; 


director, tax and accounts; 


than 40 years of distinguished service 
to the Department. 

Deputy Superintendent Walter F. 
Brooks has general supervision over 
the Administration Bureau, Taxes and 
Accounts Bureau, Statistical Bureau, 
Qualifications Bureau, Licensing Bureau 
and Complaint Bureau. Mr. Brooks ma- 





AT ALBANY OFFICE—Seated, Helen 
Deputy Superintendent. 


Douglas Graham, 
Thomas 


Torley, chief, Complaint Bureau; Leo Doyle, chief, Purchasing Bureau. When 

picture was taken Esther Cooke, chief, Qualifications Bureau; Charlotte Secor, 

chief, Licensing Bureau, and John Joyce, chief, Cooperative Fire Bureau, were 
not present. 


Was appointed to that office in April, 
1955. Mr. Haight holds degrees from 
Amherst College and Syracuse Univer- 
sity College of Law. Formerly, he was 
President of the Common Council and 
later Municipal Court judge in Syra- 
cuse, N, Y, 

Chief counsel of the Department, Dep- 





jored in accounting and business admin- 
istration at Albany Business College and 
served five years with several fire in- 
surance companies before joining the 
Department as an examiner in 1939. 
The chief actuary of the Department, 
Charles C. Dubuar, is located in the 
Albany office. Mr. Dubuar has earned 





Harris, 


an enviable reputation among Insurance 
Commissioners and insurance companies 
for the quality of actuarial studies ef- 
fected through his bureau. A graduate 
of the University of Michigan and a 


veteran of World War I, he served for 
three years with two Midwestern life 
insurance companies before joining the 
Department as an assistant actuary in 
1923 


The New York Department’s 
Legal Bureau 


The New York Department’s Legal 
Bureau is headed by Henry W. Smith, 
a graduate of Columbia University and 
St. Johns Law School. In the Depart- 
ment he has been a law investigator, 
examiner, associate counsel and was ap- 
pointed counsel by Superintendent Holz. 
The bureau, which is the litigation arm 


of the Department, engages in these 
activities: examination reports, unfair 
trade practices and unfair competition, 
legal opinions, assigned risks. Its ner- 
sonnel includes Joseph Oster and Her- 
bert Harris associate attorneys; Robert 
Cohen and Robert Bernstein senior 
attorneys; Margery C. Janigan attor- 
ney; Abraham Laufer ex: uminer. 


Examination Reports 


Where reports on ex: iminations are 
made, pursuant to sections of the insur- 
ance law, they have been served on the 
insurer and if the insurer raises objec- 
tions to the report and requests a formal 
hearing the Legal Bureau acts as De- 
partment counsel in presentation of 
facts necessary to sustain the examiner’s 
findings and conclusions at a_ hearing 
before a Deputy Superintendent assigned 
to hear and determine. Prior to the 
hearing through conference with the 
bureau chief and his staff and counsel 
for the insurer the bureau attempts to 
confine the issues so as to reduce dis- 
putes to the minimum. 


The bureau prepares pleadings and 
represents the Complaint Bureau in the 
revocation or suspension of licenses is- 
sued to insurance brokers, agents and 
adjusters as well as proceedings involv- 
ing removal of officers and directors of 
insurance companies where formal hear- 
ings are to be held. 


Special Investigations and 


Assigned Risks 


The Legal Bureau 
cial investigations in 
Article 9D of the New York insurance 
law which article deals with unfair 
methods of competition and deceptive 
acts and practices. Also, the Legal’ Bu 
reau renders legal opinions in connec- 
tion with the insurance law when re- 
quested by the Superintendent, his 
deputies and various bureau chiefs. The 
Bureau is in constant communication 
with attorneys and the public to render 
as much assistance as is possible. 

The Legal Bureau administers the 
Assigned Risk Plan in this state. The 
attorneys hold hearings in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Pough- 
keepsie and New York in connection 
with appeals taken for determinations 
of the governing committees of the New 
York Automobile Assigned Risk Plan. 
In the working of this plan the Legal 
Bureau is coordinated with the Bureau 
of Motor Vehicles. 


also conducts spe 
connection with 


The Life Bureau 


The Life Bureau of the New York 
Insurance Department is under the di- 
rect supervision of Julius Sackman, who 
is assisted by a staff of six actuaries 
and 52 insurance examiners. 

At the present time the Life Bureau 
has under its supervision 27 domestic 
stock and mutual life insurance com- 
panies, 37 foreign life insurance com- 
panies licensed in this state, four alien 
life insurance companies, 44 insurance 
departments of savings banks, 20 pen- 
sion funds and retirement systems, one 
retirement equities fund, 25 segregated 
gift annuity funds of charitable societies, 
19 domestic fraternal benefit societies, 
56 foreign fraternal benefit societies, one 
alien fraternal benefit society and one 
cooperative life and accident company 

Section 23, New York insurance law, 
requires examination by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of every domestic 
life insurance company and fraternal 
benefit society once every three years, 
and, at least once every five years, of 
every authorized domestic pension 
tem and retirement plan oper: iting un- 
der the provisions of Section 200 of the 
insurance law of this state and every 
charitable annuity society operating un- 
der the provisions of Section 45 of this 
law. 


sys- 


Some of Largest Financial Institutions 


Included in the companies under the 
Life Bureau’s jurisdiction are some of 
the largest financial institutions in the 
world. Examples are Metropolitan Life 
with assets of more than $13 billion; 
Equitable Society with assets exceeding 
$8 billion; New York Life—assets of 
more than $6 billion; and Mutual Life 
of New York with assets of more than 
$2% billion. Such examinations require 
20 or more exé uminers giving their entire 
time from six to 16 months. As_ of 
December 31, 1954, the admitted 
of the 27 domestic life companies in this 
state exceeded $95 billion. 


assets 


Among the 20 pension funds and re- 
tirement systems under the supervision 
of the Life Bureau are New York City 
and New York State retirernent systems, 


New York City Board of Education 
retirement system, New York State 
Teachers retirement system and_ the 
retirement systems of New York City 


police and firemen. In all, the systems 
constitute the largest public pension and 
retirement systems in the world. They 
are supervised and regulated in a man 
ner comparable to that of life insurance 
carriers in this state. 

Some Life Bureau Responsibilities 


The bureau, in addition to the conduct 
of the regular examination work, is called 
upon to make special examinations and 
studies, such as the study of private 
placement investments of life insurance 
companies; the study of private pension 
funds and retirement systems. Other 
responsibilities of the bureau include: 

Passing on applications by domestic 
insurers for the acquisition of real 
estate under the provisions of Section 
81 of the Insurance Law. 

Reviewing applications, preparing 
memoranda, and making recommenda- 
tions to the Deputy Superintendent in 
regard to applications for admission 
to do business in this state by foreign 
or alien insurers. 

Reviewing applications and prepar 
ing memoranda for consideration by 
the Deputy Superintendent with re- 
spect to proposals by domestic life 
insurers for the payment of dividends 
to stockholders. 

Reviewing applications of domestic 
insurers, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 82 of the New York 
Insurance Law, for the extension of the 
period within which such insurers shall 
be required to dispose of shares of 
common stock held beyond the statu- 
tory period and the preparation of 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The New York Department’s 


Rating Bureau 


The Rating Bureau of the New York 
Department, chief of which is Joseph F. 
Collins, regulates under the New York 
insurance law the rates of premiums 
charged to policyholders in this state. 
The premium volume in the state for 
the kinds of insurance subject to rate 
regulation is in excess of $1 billion a 
year. 

The Rating Bureau is 
the reviews of rate filings, rating plans, 
rating schedules, classifications, manual 
rules, forms and endorsements submitted 
by rating organizations, independent 
filers and deviating companies under the 
provisions of Article VIII of the insur- 
ance law. 


Rates Must Be Reasonable, Fair 
and Adequate 


The statutory standards as to reason- 
ableness, adequacy and unfair discrimi- 
nation are implemented by procedures 
to test the provisions in the rates for 
losses, expenses and underwriting profit. 
The review and analysis of rate filings 
and general revisions require highly 
trained experts familiar with technical 
and complex aspects -of ratemaking in 
the various lines of insurance. 

The following is an outline of various 
lines of insurance under the Bureau’s 
review: Workmen’s Compensation; Auto 
Liability—Private Passenger and Com- 
mercial Public Liveries and Taxicabs; 
Automobile Physical Damage — Fire, 
Theft and Comprehensive Collision; 
Owners, Landlords and Tenants Liabil- 
ity; Malpractice Liability; Manufactur- 
ers and Contractors Liability; Product 
Liability; Elevator Liability; Burglary 
and Theft, Glass, Boiler and M: ichinery ; 
Inland Marine (regulated lines), Avia- 
tion, Fire, Extended Coverage, Allied 
Lines, Fidelitv, Surety. 

Many of these revisions involve a 
series of conferences and sometimes a 
formal hearing before a Deputy Super- 
intendent. The Rating Bureau and the 
casualty actuary work together on many 
of these revisions. 

In between, from time to time, numer- 
ous rate filings are made in connection 
with rates for various classes or groups 
of classes within a line of insurance or 
in respect to manual rules or revised 
forms of coverage or special rating 
plans. 

The Rating 3ureau also 
numerous so-called (a) rate filings for 
individual risks, filings of excess rates 
consented to under Section 185 (3) and 
applications for surcharged rates on 
risks in the Assigned Risk Plan. 


The Companies’ Rating Organization 


responsible for 


receives 


The following are the various rating 
organizations which make rate filings 
on behalf of their members and_ sub- 
scribers: 

Fire and Allied 
New York Fire Insurance Rating 


Organization. 

Underwriters Rating Board. 

Factory Mutual Rating Bureau. 

Mill and Elevator Rating Bureau. 
Automobile Physical Damage 

National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation. 
Inland Marine 


Inland Marine Insurance Bureau. 

Transportation Insurance Rating Bu 
reau. 

Cooperative Inland Marine Confer- 
ence, 


Workmen’s Compensation 


New York Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board. 
Liability and Casualty 

National Bureau of Casualty Under 
writers. 


National Insurance Rating Bureau. 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau. 
Siatutory Automobile Rating Bureau. 


Fidelity and Surety 

Surety Association of America. 
Aviation 

Aviation Insurance Rating Bureau. 

Transportation Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau. 

Railroad Properties 

Railroad Insurance Rating Bureau. 
Multiple Perils 

Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization. 

ransportation Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau. 
Independent Filings 

In addition to the foregoing rating 
organizations, rate filings are made in- 
dependently by individual companies not 
members or subscribers of such rating 
bureaus. 

Deviations 

The Rating Bureau also passes upon 
and recommends approval or disapproval 
of annual applications for deviations 
from the rate filings of rating organi- 
zations made by individual companies. 
Examinations 

The Rating Bureau makes examina- 
tions of the various rating organizations 
located in New York at least once every 
five years. These examinations take con- 
siderable time and lengthy reports are 
made. 

Statistics 

The Rating Bureau receives and uses 
two types of statistical data: 

(1) Premium and loss experience for 
each of the various lines of insur- 
ance filed annually by statistical 
agents of the Department in ac- 
cordance with approved statistical 
plans giving detailed experience 
by classifications and by terri- 
tories as required. 

Insurance Expense Exhibits filed 
by companies giving (a) incurred 
expenses by major lines of tnsur- 
ance and broken down by type of 
expense and (b) incurred losses 
and earned premiums by major 
lines of insurance on a calendar 
year basis. 

Advisory Organizations 

Under Section 182 there are a number 
of advisory and service organizations 


pi, 
) 


These or- 


related to rating activities. 
ganizations are subject to examination 
— time to time when deemed advis- 
able. 

Joseph F. Collins, chief of the Rating 


Bureau, entered the Department in 1920 
as a junior examiner in the Fire Bureay, 
He was Deputy Superintendent at the 
Albany office from 1934 to 1937, and 
has been Rating Bureau chief since 1938, 


The Complaint Bureau 


The Complaint Bureau of the New 
York Insurance Department affords a 
means of direct contact between the 
public and the Department. The bureau 
also acts as the investigative arm of 
the Department. The bureau was formed 
four decades ago and has grown from 
three employes to the present person- 
nel: two principal examiners, five assis- 
tant examiners, six junior examiners, a 
secretary and two typists. 

The late Josiah Laverne Wood was 
in charge of the bureau from its incep- 
tion until 1943 when he retired. From 
the last date the bureau has been headed 
by Samuel H. Dorf. Principal insurance 
examiner of the bureau is Solomon 
Bendet. 


The Functions of the Bureau 


The work of the bureau consists of 
investigations, hearings and determina- 
tions of complaints as follows 

To investigate the trustworthiness 
of applicants for licenses and of li- 
censees and to make recommendations 
with respect to the granting or denial 
of an application and the revocation 
or suspension of licenses. 

To investigate information received 
against any person, firm or corpora- 
tion whether or not licensed under 
the insurance laws to determine vio- 
lations of any of the sections of the 
insurance laws. 

To conduct investigations into un- 
fair practices in the insurance indus- 
try such as rebating, the payment of 
excess commissions and of activities 
of bail bondsmen. 


To call to the attention of the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office for criminal 
prosecution any violation of the in- 
surance law or any other laws. 

To investigate all complaints against 
all types of insurers as well as their 
claim practices. 

To answer inquiries from the public 
and the insurance fraternity with re- 
spect to policy provisions of all kinds 
and types, the insurance laws, the 


The Property Bureau 


The Property Bureau of New York 
State Insurance Department came into 
being on October 1, 1952, as part of 
program designed to streamline the 
Department’s administrative machinery. 
It resulted from_a merger of the Casu- 
alty, Fire and Marine, and Title and 
Morte: ize Bureaus. Under the new pro- 
gram these former independent bureaus 
became sections of the newly created 
bureau. 

Stated generally, it is the responsibil- 
ity of this bureau to supervise the 
operation of Casualty and Surety, Fire 
and Marine, and Title and Mortgage 
insurers. It also supervises non-profit 
Hospital Service and Medical Expense 
Indemnity and Dental Expense Indem- 
and to the extent 


nity corporations, 
prescribed by law, the State Insurance 
Fund. 


William C. Gould, chief of the Prop- 


erty Bureau, a native New Yorker, was 
educated at All Hallows Institute and 
Columbia University. Mr. Gould came 


with the Department in 1926 as an 
examiner elae? assigned to the Rating 
Bureau. In 1927 he was transferred to 
the Casualty Bureau where in 1932 he 
became assistant to the chief examiner. 
In April, 1941, he was promoted to asso- 
ciate examiner of the Casualty Bureau 





and five years later was appointed chief 
of the then Mutual and Fraternal Bu- 
reau of the Department after serving 
as acting chief of that bureau since 
November, 1945. 

In August, 1950, he was appointed 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance. 
On January 1, 1952, he became chief 
of the consolidated Casualty and Mutual 
—Fraternal Bureaus. On October 1, 1952, 
he became chief of the newly created 
Property Bureau. 


Section Heads 


Section heads under Mr. 
Jack Lavenhar, fire and marine; 
B. Haley, casualty, and Warren 
title and mortgage. 

Mr. Lavenhar, born in New York 
City, was graduated from Walton School 
of Commerce and has been with the 
Department 32 years. Mr. Haley is a 
graduate of Syracuse University, with 
a B.A. degree, class of 1914. He has been 
with the New York Department 29 years. 
Mr. Gray, born in Rensselaer, N. Y., 
attended New York University ‘and Co- 
lumbia University. He was appointed to 
the New York Insurance Department in 
1924 and became principal examiner of 
title and mortgage section in Decem- 


ber, 1952. 


Gould are 
James 
Gray, 





respective rights and obligations of 
insureds, brokers, agents and _ insur- 
ance companies in their insurance 
transactions with one another and 
questions pertaining to the insurance 
business generally. 

To curb the activities of unauthor- 
ized insurance companies. 

To prepare and conduct hearings in 
disciplinary proceedings affecting li- 
censees; to examine witnesses under 
oath, prepare formal charges and cita- 
tions for hearings. 

To examine advertisements used by 
insurance companies and other lj- 
censees to determine whether they 
comply with the provisions of the 
insurance law (Section 126). 

To investigate the organizers, of- 
ficers and directors of insurance com- 
panies seeking to obtain a license to 
dc business in this state. 

To keep under surveillance the ac- 
tivities of fraternal and other societies 
exempt from supervision by this De- 
partment under Section 466 of the 
insurance law. 


Growing Work of the Bureau 


Over the years the work of the Com- 
plaint Bureau has increased in volume 
and complexity. For instance: in 1945 
there were 287 complaints against in- 
surance companies and in 1954 there 
were 1,981 of such complaints. In 1945 
there were 688 complaints against indi- 
vidual licensees and in 1954 there were 
1,768. These figures do not take into 
account the huge volume of inquiries 
and requests for information which 
come through the mail, over the tele- 
phone and through the door. 

Based on investigations of complaints 
by the bureau during 1953 nine licenses 
as brokers were revoked or applications 
denied; 29 licenses as agents were re- 
voked or applications denied; 45 fines 
were levied against licensees. During 
1954 the bureau revoked or denied ap- 
plications of 11 licenses of brokers; 18 
licenses as agents were revoked or 
denied, and 106 fines were levied. 

It was the Complaint Bureau which 
initiated the investigation which led to 
the recent revelations of abuses in the 
Welfare Fund field of unionism. The 
Department is also charged with the 
endorsement of Section 125, Regulation 
29 (commingling). Every respondent ap- 
pearing in the Complaint Bureau is 
questioned regarding compliance with 
the commingling provision of the law. 
The bureau keeps the bail bond activi- 
ties under constant surveillance. 


Two Careers 


Bureau Chief Samuel H. Dorf, a native 
of this city, is a graduate of New York 
University, class of 1924. He holds the 
degree of Bachelor of Commercial Sci- 
ence and also the CPA certificate of 
this state. Mr. Dorf joined the New 
York Insurance Department as a junior 
examiner in May, 1925, and was gradu- 
ally advanced, becoming assistant chief 
of the bureau in 1933 and in 1943 he 
succeeded J. Laverne Wood as chief. 

Solomon Bendet, also a native New 
Yorker, received the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education at New York 
University; became an examiner in the 
Department i in August, 1930, and through 
successive promotions was advanced to 
his present position as principal insur- 
ance examiner (complaints). He is 4 
former president of Association of New 
York State Insurance Department Ex- 
aminers and is now on its executive 
committee. He is president of the New 
York City Chapter of Civil Service 
Employes Association, Inc., and a di- 
rector of that association. He is treas- 
urer and a director of New York State 
Employes Federal Credit Union. 
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“De Have With “Us ‘6oday --- Some 


Raymond C. Williams 


Raymond C. Williams, 
ager of accident and sickness insurance, 
Mutual Life of New York, joined that 
company messenger boy when he 


assistant man- 


as a 


He continued his edu- 


was 14 years old. 





RAYMOND C. WILLIAMS 


cation as he advanced through positions 
with the 


50-year-old native of New 


of increasing responsibility 


The 


City is a 


company. 
graduate of 
Hall Academy and_ holds 
LL.M. degrees from St. 
sity. He is a member of the 
Jar. 

When Mutual of New York entered 
the A. & S. field in 1951, Mr. Williams 


was named to his present post. He is a 


York 3orough 
LL.B. and 
John’s Univer- 
New York 


past president of the Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation employe social and athletic 
group, and is chairman of the health 


council subcommittee of the 
\. & H. Underwriters. 


insurance 
Bureau of 


Herman H. Bijesse 

assistant secre- 
Life, started in 
accounting de 


Herman H. Bijesse, 
tary of the Guardian 
the company’s premium 





H 


<RMAN H. 


BIJESSE 








partment in 1932. Transferred to claims 
in 1935, he became assistant superin- 
tendent of claim department in 1945 and 
its manager in 1948. In 1952 he was 
appointed assistant secretary. 

A native of New York City Mr. 
Bijesse attended City College of New 
York and the Brooklyn Law School of 
St. Lawrence University where he 


earned his LL.B. in 1941. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York State Bar 
in 1941. 

He has served on various committees 
of the International Claim Association, 
and recently was chairman of the East- 
ern Life Claims Conference. He is also 
a member of the Accident and Health 


Club of New York. Mr. and Mrs. Bijesse 
have two children. 


Frank C. Dimock 


Frank C. Dimock, research assistant 
of Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association since July, 1953, was born 


in Toronto in 1923. After going to pub- 
lic schools there he attended University 


FRANK C. 


DIMOCK 


of Toronto, obtaining his Bachelor of 
Commerce degree in 1945 and Master of 
1946. At the end 
his third university year, he was the 
scholarships and at 
graduation he the Governor- 
General’s Medal for highest standing at 
Trinity College and the Wood’s Fellow- 
ship for graduate study. 

Before joining the association Mr. 
Dimock was Toronto manager for two 
years and assistant to the general man- 
ager for another two years of Canadian 
exporters’ Association which was en- 
gaged in trade research with particular 
reference to the export market for 
Canadian goods. Also, he spent three 
years as assistant secretary-treasurer of 
Photo Engravers and Electrotypers, L td. 

At CLIOA Mr. Dimock is directly in 
charge of all research activities and is 
largely responsible for two recent pub- 
lications of the association, viz., “Fi- 
nancing Health Services in Canada 
(1954)” and “Canadian Life Insurance 
Facts 1955.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dimock are tennis 
players of high calibre, the former being 
narrowly edged out from the city cham- 
pionship in the semi-final play this year. 


Commerce degree in 


recipient of two 


received 


James Quee Taylor 


James Quee Taylor, second vice presi- 
dent, Northwestern National Life, is one 
of six brothers brought up and educated 
in Richmond, all of whom became well 
known in insurance. Charles G., Jr., was 
president of Metropolitan Life at time 
of his death in 1953. Herbert was vice 
president of Home Fire Insurance and 
Stewart was with Virginia Fire & Ma- 
rine at Richmond. George, the youngest, 
was with the Guardian Life and later 
became assistant manager of Metropoli- 
tan Life at Richmond, and Clifford, now 
retired in California, formerly was with 
Mutual Life of New York in its Rich- 
mond office. 

Jim Taylor began his insurance career 
in a Richmond insurance office while 
still in high school by working summer 


vacations. He took courses to fit him- 
self for the job of cashier in National 
Life of Vermont’s Richmond general 
agency. Subsequently, he became secre- 
tary to president of Atlantic Life and 
then assistant to secretary of Pan- 
American Life at its home office in 





JAMES QUEE TAYLOR 
New Orleans. After a brief period back 
with Atlantic Life in its Raleigh, N. C. 


general agency Mr. Taylor joined North- 
western National Life in 1922 as chief 
underwriter, subsequently becoming as- 
sistant secretary and in 1952 second 
vice president. 

Mr. Taylor 
executive council of 
Life Underwriters 


was for two years on 
the Home Office 
Association; on ex- 
ecutive committee of Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters ; editor of its Pro- 
ceedings; vice president and president. 

Under his’ direction, Northwestern 
National Life recently announced broad 
limits of standard coverage for pilots 
of private aircraft, a development which 
prompted Mr. Taylor to reflect on the 
gradual liberalization of underwriting 
standards during his more than 30 years 
in that phase of the business. 

Mrs. Taylor was the former Lucile 
Cassell of Radford, Va. They live in 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 


Russell A. Frederick 


Russell A. Frederick, administrative 
vice president, Franklin Life, and a di- 
rector of that company, has been with 
it since November, 1923. He joined the 











A. FREDERICK 


company in its actuarial department 
after his graduation from University of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Frederick was appointed assistant 
actuary in October, 1940. In 1942 he 
was advanced to assistant secretary, be- 
ing elected ow of the company in 
September, 1943. His election as vice 
president-secretary was in February, 
1949. In October of that year he became 
administrative vice president. 


Millard T. Wilson 


Millard T. Wilson, a vice president of 
the four Travelers Insurance Compa- 
nies, assists and is associated with Vice 
President Esmond Ewing in the admin- 
istration of the agency departments of 
those companies. These departments are 
responsible for the production of all 
lines of insurance written by the Trav- 
elers. 


"Fabies Bachrach 
MILLARD T. WILSON 


Mr. Wilson started his insurance ca- 


reer in June, 1929, with the Travelers as 
an engineer at the branch office at 
Charlotte, N. C. He subsequently served 
as special agent and manager, fire and 
marine lines, at that office. In January, 
1940, he came to the home office as a 
superintendent of agencies, and was 
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Gnteresting ‘Personalities In Life 


named secretary of the Southern de- 
partment in November, 1943. He was 
appointed secretary of the Travelers 
Fire and the Charter Oak Fire in Janu- 
ary, 1947, and three years later was 
promoted to vice president of those 
companies. In March, 1954, he was made 
a vice president of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. and the Travelers Indemnity 
Co. 

A native of Marion, N. C., Mr. Wil- 
son was graduated from North Carolina 
State College. The Wilsons—his wife 
was Catharine Tucker of Charlotte— 
have two sons. John Hill Tucker is a 
senior at Princeton, while Millard, Jr., 
who was graduated from Princeton, joins 
the U. S. Army this month as a second 
lieutenant. The family resides in West 
Hartford, Conn. 


Henry H. Edmiston 


Henry H. Edmiston, vice president 
and chief executive officer of Kansas 
City Life’s investment department and 
a member of the board of directors, is 
also chairman of the financial section 
of American Life Convention. He is a 
member of the monetary and debt man- 
agement committee, Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, and chairman of 
the subcommittee. of the region of Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit program 
covering Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Colorado. 

His degrees include A.B. from Mis- 
souri University and an A.M. from 
Washington University, St. Louis. His 
Master’s thesis at Washington Univer- 
sity Was awi arded the annual monograph 
prize of Chicago Trust Co. in 1929. He 
received a Yale University fellowship in 
Yale Graduate School and during the 
next three years completed all residence 
requirements for Ph.D. degree. For two 
years while at Yale he was an _ eco- 
nomics instructor and taught in both 
Yale College and Sheffield Scientific 
School. 

In 1934 Mr. Edmiston became an 
assistant te Marriner S. Eccles who had 
just come to W ashington as Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. When 
Mr. Eccles was mz ude chairman of Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in 1934 Mr. Edmis- 
ton accompanied him as economic assis- 
tant. For the next five years he was a 
senior member of the board of gover- 
nors economic staff with primary re- 
sponsibilities in fields of Federal Re- 


HENRY H. EDMISTON 


serve open market policies and opera- 
tions, the Government security market, 
Treasury financing and Government 
fiscal policy. In 1941 he returned to St. 
Louis as assistant vice president of 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
becoming vice president of the bank in 
1943. He attended United Nations 
Monetary and Finance Conference at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., as_ technical 
advisor to the U. S. delegation until he 
entered life insurance in May, 1946. 

While at Yale he assisted Prof. James 
Harvey Rogers on a_ book, “America 
Weighs Her Gold,” published in Sep- 
tember, 1931, when Great Britain left 
the gold standard. While in St. Louis 
he was vice chairman of the research 
committee of Committee for Economic 
Development for metropolitan St. Louis, 
and was vice chairman of the agricul- 
ture and conservation subcommittee of 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee on the Missouri Constitutional 
Convention. He belongs to numerous 
professional societies, such as American 
Economic Association, American Statis- 
tical Association and American Acad- 
emy of Political Science. 


Jeremiah W. O’Connor 


A native Bostonian, Jeremiah W. 
O’Connor, second vice president, policy 
department, John Hancock, entered the 
company in 1937. He is an alumnus 
of Boston College, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration and 
Columbia University executive training 
program. 





A. F. Lydiard 


JEREMIAH W. O’CONNOR 
Initially, he was assigned to the In- 
dustrial staff by John Hancock and 
three years later was appointed assis- 
tant supervisor. In 1941 he was made 








supervisor in the secretary’s department 
and two years later joined staff of the 
planning department as administrative 
assistant. He was elected assistant sec- 
retary in 1947 and transferred to the 
Industrial policy department with the 
assignment of establishing completely 
mechanized procedures for this depart- 
ment and in 1951 was appointed mana- 
ger. He was elected second vice presi- 
dent in 1952 and transferred to the 
policy departments staff with supervision 
over the Industrial policy department, 
Ordinary policy department, Monthly 
policy department and home office col- 


lection department. Mr. O’Connor has 
served as a member of the suggestion 
committee, machine committee and as 
chairman of the data processing ma- 
chine committee. 

In 1943 he entered the Navy as a 
lieutenant and was discharged in 1945 
as lieutenant. 

He is a member of the Industrial 
Insurance Committee of Life Office 
Management Association. 

Mr. O’Connor resides in Newton, 
Mass., with his wife and ten children. 


Bernard K. Sprung 
Bernard K. Sprung, associate counsel, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, whose 
responsibilities include handling of leg- 


BERNARD Kk. 


SPRUNG 

islative and Insurance Department mat 
ters, is a native of lowa and a graduate 
of Grinnell College and of Fordham 
University Law School. He joined Equi- 
table in 1931 where he took the 
training course at Omaha and was trans- 
ferred to the home office in May, 1932. 


es 
cashier’s 


There he was assigned to a division of 
the law department working on agents 
matters and subsequently on litigation. 
He was appointed assistant counsel in 
1945 and given charge of all non-invest- 
ment litigation end counsel work outside 
of New York City. In January, 1952, he 
was made associate counsel. For the 
past two years he helped organize and 
promote “Little Baseball” for some 350 
boys in Port Washington, Long Island. 


Gertrude A. Schlachter 
Gertrude A. Schlachter, 
tuary, Colonial Life, is one of the 21 
women who are Fellows of the Society 


associate ac 


of Actuaries. She is an alumna of the 
College of Mount Saint Vincent in New 
York City where she received’ her 
Bachelor of Arts degree. After gradu 
ation, she continued her studies at Ford 
ham University from which she received 
a Master’s degree in psychology in 1939 

Miss Schlachter joined the actuarial 
staff of Colonial Life soon after her 
graduation from Fordham. Later, she 
was advanced to actuarial assistant and 
in March, 1947, she became assistant 
actuary. Her election to associate actu- 





GERTRUDE 


A, SCHLACHTER 


ary of Colonial Life came in 1951. Miss 
Schlachter was born in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. Her hobbies include travel and 
sailing. During several trips to Europe 
she has taken unusual color photog 
raphy shots. 


Frederick P. Perkins 


Frederick P. Perkins, vice president, 
\etna Life, has been largely responsible 
for the development of the company’s 
Group annuity business. 

\ native of Skowhegan, Me., Mr. 
Perkins joined Aetna Life in 1925, fol- 
lowing his) graduation from Bowdoin 
College. In four years he completed his 
actuarial examinations and upon being 
assigned to the Group annuity depart 
ment Aetna Life had yet to write its 
first pension case. In 1931 he was named 
superintendent of the department and 
subsequently was advanced to assistant 
actuary, associate actuary and actuary, 
being promoted to vice president in 1954 

Mr. Perkins is a member of the com 
mittee on Group annuity mortality of 
the Society of Actuaries and formerly 
served on the joint committee on pen 
sions of the Life Insurance Association 
of America and the American Life Con 
vention. 
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We Have With Us Today— 


His 


housing administration was as resident 


Joseph F. Flood 


Joseph F. Flood, third vice president, 
Metropolitan Life in its field manage- 
ment division, has been with the com- 
pany since 1925. He has broad respon- 





buildings. early experience with 
manager at Hillside Homes in_ the 
Bronx; later he became president of 
the Hillside Housing Corp. 


When the Metropolitan in 1938 an- 


es 


: 
a 
a 
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Left to Right: Walter A. Merriam, Joseph F. Flood, Irving G. Roth, Frank C. Lowe. 


sibilities in the administration of the 
Metropolitan’s field 
considered one of the 


operations, and is 
company’s au- 
thorities in the district office accounting 
service of 
with im- 


improve- 


procedures required for the 
policyholders. He is credited 


portant contributions to the 


ment and simplification of the proce- 
dures. 

Mr. Flood, who grew up in Brooklyn, 
was educated at Erasmus Hall High 
School there. His first position after 
joining the company was as a junior 
bookkeeper. Following successive pro- 


1934 manager 
1944 he be- 


company’s ad- 


motions he made in 
of the 


came a 


was 
auditing division. In 
member of the 
ministrative personnel. 

Mr. Flood was appointed an officer of 
title of 
vice president in 1951 and advanced to 
1954. He has 
affairs of 


the company with the assistant 


third vice president in 
been especially active in the 
the Life Office 


and on several occasions 


Management Association, 
has addressed 
meetings of the association on subjects 


pertaining to field accounting. 


Frank C. Lowe 

Frank C. 
in charge of 
Metropolitan Life, 


third vice president 
projects for the 


Lowe, 

housing 
is one of the nation’s 
administra- 


apart- 


leading authorities on the 


tion and operation of large-scale 
ment developments. 

Prior to association with 
tan Mr. 
staff of a 
building, and 
large Manhattan and 


Metropoli- 
served on managerial 
New York City office 
managed a number of 
apartment 


Lowe 
large 


Bronx 


nounced its intention of building Park- 
chester in the Bronx, Mr. Lowe was 
made resident manager and joined the 
company in that capacity on February 
1, 1939. In 1945, when the Metropolitan 
began construction of Stuyvesant Town, 
Peter Cooper Village and Riverton, he 
was brought to the home office to super- 
vise the administration of all the com- 
pany’s housing developments, including 
those in Arlington, Va., and Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Elected third 
vice president in 1952, he was assigned 
over-all responsibility for the company’s 
housing projects. 

For several years Mr. Lowe con- 
ducted courses in housing rey it Ht 
for the New York University Graduate 
Sc hool. 


Walter A. Merriam 


Walter A. Merriam, third vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life in its Ordinary 
insurance department, was born in Kan- 
sas, was educated at the University of 
Colorado, where he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in electrical en- 
gineering in 1929. 

He began his career with Metropolitan 
Life’s actuarial division in 1931, and 
advanced through various supervisory 
positions to that of manager of under- 
writing studies and dividends. In the 
meantime, he was completing his actu- 
arial studies and qualified by examina- 
tion in 1940 as a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. 

Mr. Merriam was appointed an officer 
of Metropolitan with title of assistant 
actuary in 1952, was assigned to the 
Ordinary insurance department as assis- 
tant vice president in June 1953, and was 
advanced to third vice president in 1955. 
Currently, he has important responsibili- 
ties relating to the underwriting of Or- 
dinary insurance. 

Mr. Merriam is a member of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, and currently is serving on the 
association’s executive council. 





Irving G. Roth 


Irving G. Roth, as associate actuary 
of Metropolitan Life and manager of 
the company’s insurance and retirement 
program, is responsible for the super- 
vision of both the actuarial and the 
administrative aspects of the Metropoli- 
tan’s Group insurance and retirement 
income plan for its more than 50,000 
employes and field representatives in 
the United States and Canada. 

A native-born New Yorker, he was 
educated in Townsend Harris Hall High 
School, and at College of the City of 
New York. He first came with the 
Metropolitan in 1928 as a clerk in the 
company’s actuarial division. In 1935 he 
became a Fellow in the Society of 
Actuaries. 

Throughout his career at the Metro- 
politan his duties have been concerned 
largely with the various annuity and 
insurance coverages of employe benefit 
programs under Group insurance. 

Mr. Roth was made an assistant ac- 
tuary and an_ officer of the company 
in 1951; associate actuary in 1953, and 
his title was broadened in 1955 to in- 
clude the designation of manager of the 
company’s insurance and_ retirement 
program. 


Joseph L. Engleman 


Joseph L. Engleman will mark his 
25th anniversary with Mutual Life of 
New York on January 26, 1956. 

He joined the company as a member 
of the policy loan department in 1931 
and first became acquainted with real 





ENGLEMAN 


JOSEPH 1. 


estate activities as a bookkeeper in 
1940. He then gained experience as a 
sales broker, cost analyst and adminis- 
trator. He was promoted to office mana- 
ger in 1950, and in 1953 he was named 
to his present post as administrative as- 
sistant to the vice president for mort- 
gage investment. 

A native of Jersey City, Mr. Engle- 
man attended New Jersey schools, New 
York University and the National Tech- 
nical Institute. He is a graduate of his 
company’s management training unit. 


J. Edward Day 


J. Edward Day, associate general soli- 
citor, The Prudential, and former Illinois 
state insurance director, joined Pruden- 
tial’s legal staff in February, 1953. Born 
in Jacksonville, Ill., he attended schools 


J. EDWARD DAY 


in Springfield, Ill. In 1935 he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago, and 
three years later received his law degree 
cum laude from Harvard Law School. 
As a law student, he was editor of 
Harvard Law Review. 

Mr. Day began his legal career in 
Chicago with Sidley, Austin, Burgess and 
Harper. World War II interrupted his 
law practice and for four years he was 
a naval officer in both Atlantic and Pa- 
cific theaters. After the war he returned 
to the Chicago law firm. 

Mr. Day later entered Illinois State 
Government service in Springfield as 
legal and legislative assistant to Gov- 
ernor Adlai E. Stevenson with whom he 
had previously been associated in the 
Chicago law firm. He became State 
Director of Insurance in 1950. He was 
chairman of the Midwestern zone of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners; and vice chairman of its 
life committee. 

He was secretary of the Illinois Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental coopera- 
tion and executive secretary of the bi- 
partisan committee for constitutional 
amendment in Illinois. He belongs to a 
number of bar associations and clubs and 


also the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. Mr. and Mrs. Day have three 
children. 


Raymond M. Colton 


Raymond M. Colton, second vice 
president and financial secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, since 1953, joined 
the company in January, 1923, as a clerk 
in the actuarial department. He was 





Arthur Johnson 


RAYMOND M. COLTON 
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ATTRACTIVE COMPETITIVE 
POLICY 
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Our new Dividend Scale, effective January 1, 1956, 
will further strengthen the already favorable com- 
petitive sales position enjoyed by our representatives 
and brokers. 


LN 









Sell hoth sides 
=" of the coin 


Don’t overlook either 
Massachusetts Mutual 
POLICY PROVISIONS 


t 
ween \Y or COST FIGURES. 
N 
Y/ SJ Both have strong buyer 
appeal. 


eoreseeee eee eee UMustrations per $1,000 of Insurance -------*****°° 





AGES 
AVERAGE ANNUAL NET PAYMENT 25 35 45 
10 Years 
Ordinary Life $15.03 $19.79 $29.03 
20 Pay Life 26.33 31.82 40.24 
20 Years ; 
Ordinary Life 13.42 17.78 26.65 
20 Pay Life 24.73 30.36 38.77 
AVERAGE ANNUAL NET COST 
10 Years 
Ordinary Life 1.90 2:49 6.25 
20 Pay Life 1.90 2.68 6.53 
20 Years RETURN OVER COST 
Ordinary Life JS 34 4.09 
20 Pay Life 2.84 2.32 1.09 


Based on 1956 dividend schedule. Illustrative, not guaranteed. 


For full information on any plan for any age see the Massachusetts Mutual General Agent in your community. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholder's Life Insurance Company 









































appointed an agency auditor in 1926, a 
position he retained for seven years. 
Two years after his return to the ‘home 
office, he was made assistant financial 
secretary and in 1948 was promoted to 
financial secretary. 

A native of Montpelier, Vt., Mr. 
ton was graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege with a bachelor of arts degree. Dur- 
ing World War I, he served as a second 
lieutenant in the Army and from 1919 
to 1923 was with the Federal Trade 
Commission in New York and Washing- 
ton, 

\ director of 
ber of Commerce, 


Col- 


the Springfield Cham- 
he is a resident of 
Longmeadow, Mass. He is chairman of 
executive budget committee, United 
Fund of Greater Springfield, and is a 


trustee of American International Col- 
lege. He is married and has two chil- 
dren. 
Robert B. Rhoads, Jr. 
Robert B. Rhoads, Jr., executive vice 


> 
president, Empire Life & Accident In- 


surance Co,, Indianapolis, attended Col- 
lege of Architecture and School of Fine 
Arts, Cornell University. Before joining 





ROBERT B. 


RHOADS, 


JR. 


that company in 1941 he was a designer 
and builder of cemetery memorials. He 
began with the Empire Life & Accident 
training on a weekly premium debit, 
later being assigned to the Ordinary 
department. For 27 months he served 
in the Army. 

While in the Army he was elected 
assistant treasurer and a director of 
Empire L. & A. That was in 1945; in 
June, 1946, he returned to the company. 


His primary attentions were devoted to 


methods and procedures followed by 
specific assignment to handle details 
incident to the erection of a new home 
office building. He was elected vice 
president and administrative officer in 
1954 and later appointed executive vice 


president. 


W. D. Gesat 


W. D. Grant, 
charge of 


CLU, vice president in 
reinsurance, Business Men’s 


Assurance Co., became associated with 
BMA in 1941. Son of the late W. T 
Grant, chairman and founder of the 
company, he is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and attended the 
Wharton Schocl of Finance. In the 
Navy during World War II, “Bill” 


Grant was discharged in 1945 as a lieu- 


Leo Stern 

W. D. GRANT 
tenant commander in lighter-than-air. 
He now holds a reserve commission of 


commander. 

In 1947 he was appointed reinsurance 
secretary; in 1950 became assistant vice 
president and he was elected to his 
present post in 1951. In addition to be- 
ing on the board of directors, he was 
elected early this vear to the finance 
committee to fill the vacancy left by 
the death of his father in November, 
1954. A member of the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce he has been ac- 
tive in civic affairs for a number of 
years. 

At American 
meetings “Bill” Grant 
breakfasts given each 
ecutives of smaller 
tion which was established by his father 
many years ago and at which these ex- 
ecutives meet heads of nationwide in- 
dustry associations, 


annual 
presides at the 
year to top ex- 
companies, a func- 


Life Convention 


Robert W. Harvey 


Robert W. Harvey, executive general 
manager, administration, in Southwest- 
ern home office of The Prudential, Hous- 
ton, joined the company in 1940. A native 

f Kansas City, Mo., and a 1940 graduate 


- 





Kaye 
HARVEY 


Marvins 


ROBERT W. 





of Harvard University he came to The 
Prudential as an actuarial student and 
from 1940 through 1950 was in actuarial 
department. He entered the United 
States Air Force in 1941 and was dis- 
charged as a captain in 1945, then re- 
turned to actuarial work. He is a Fellow 
in Society of Actuaries. 

In 1952 Mr. Harvey was promoted to 
general manager, administration, in the 
newly formed Southwestern home office, 
Houston, Tex., where he had the respon- 
sibility for organization, training and 
setting up of the regional headquarters. 
In 1953 he was promoted to executive 
general manager. 

Mrs. Harvey was Rita Emmett of 
Newark, N. J. and they have two daugh- 
ters. He likes playing bridge, tennis and 
bowling. He belongs to Actuaries Club 
of the Southwest and Houston Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Lou Staude 


Lou Staude, CLU, vice president in 
charge of agency promotion for the 
World Insurance Co. of Omaha, 
his 
Miami, 


began 
insurance career aS an agent in 
Fla., 


in 1941, following a varied 





LOU STAUDE 


experience in 
investments. 
underwriting, 


accounting, selling and 
After several years of field 
he became — production 


manager of one of the largest insurance 
agencies in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Staude joined the home office of 


World Insurance Co. in 1953, his inter- 
ests — still being confined to agency 
training, pe: ae and production. 


Charles W. V. Meares 


Charles W. V. Meares, vice president 
in charge of personnel, New York Life, 
has 


spent his entire business career 
with that company. Born and educated 
in England he joined New York Life 
in 1923. For many years he was head 


of the mathematical division of the ac- 
tuarial department. In 1940 he became 
the department’s administrative assis- 
tant in matters relating to personnel 
and in 1942 was made assistant manager 
of the department. On March 1, 1946 
he was appointed assistant secretary of 
the company and at end of December, 
1946, was advanced to secretary. He 
became vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel on January 1, 1954. 

Mr. Meares is a director of the Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society and a former 































































































Keystone Studio 
CHARLES W. V. MEARES 


director of United Medical Service and 
is a member of New York Board of 
Trade. He is on the course committee, 
Insurance Society of New York; on 
committee on industrial problems and 
relations of Chamber of Commerce of 
New York State; on advisory council 
in organization planning of National 
Industrial Conference Board and on 
personnel committee and educational 
council of LOMA. 


W. C. Keesey 


Born in Marion, Minn., W. C. Keesey, 
vice president—investments, Fidelity Mu. 
tual Life, is a graduate of the high 
school in Mankato, Minn., Parsons Col- 
lege, Fairfield, la., and law school of the 





W. C. KEESEY 


University of Iowa. At Parsons College 
he was a member of the football, bas- 
ketball and track teams. In World War 
I he served in the Navy. For ten years 
he practiced law in Fairfield, Ia., dur- 
ing which time he was a member of the 
city council and of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Keesey joined Fidelity Mutual in 
July, 1929 as attorney in the law de- 
partment; became secretary of the 
mortgage loan department in 1933, as- 
sistant secretary of the company in 1941 ; 


treasurer in 1944; vice president and 
treasurer in 1949, and was given his 
present post in 1951. 


Mr. Keesey is a member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. He has served on 
board of governors of Philadelphia chap- 
ter of Mortgage Bankers Association 
and is vice president of the Community 
Chest. In the past two years he has 
been chairman of the agency operations 
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Do you really know how old you are? 


ia . . . . . ~ 7 
3 elena you answer this question, read this story about grow worse as time passes. Correction of any defect, at 
a boy, his mother and an elderly lady. its very beginning, is the best way to help keep that 


“How old is your son?” the elderly lady asked. defect from interfering with your future. 
A younger person’s health program should also include 

observance of good health habits. It is both possible and 

wise . . . to get enough sleep and rest, to eat properly, to 

exercise sensibly . . . and still not miss any fun during the 
Like the little boy who was 10, 7, 15 and 9 years old, prime of life. 

no one has a single age, regardless of birthdays. 


“Physically, he’s 10. Emotionally, about 7. Intellectu- 
ally, around 15. Counting birthdays, he will be 9 next 
Sunday,” the mother exclaimed. 





After age 40, two things become very important: (1) 


This is because aging occurs in different people at dif- Guarding against degenerative diseases, such as heart and 
ferent rates in different parts of the body. So, despite the blood vessel disorders, diabetes and arthritis; and (2) pre- 
calendar, in some ways you may always be “‘young”’... paring for your retirement years. 


while in other ways, you may be “‘older’”’ than your years. ee ; ; 
ys ¥ y “ ae Health examinations may, sometimes, be desirable at 


Everyone wants to stay as “young” as possible through- least twice a year after mid-life to help prevent, postpone 
out life. Fortunately, there are ways to help retain certain or control degenerative ailments. Greater care, too, should 
youthful assets, even into the “sunset years.” be given to nutrition. A good, varied diet may help delay 


e _ ‘A a1 © 4 y *ACCeC 
Foremost among your early preparations for livinglong F419. AINE Processes. 








and happily are annual health examinations. Through Naturally your living habits change as you grow older. 

them, your doctor can watch for clues to mental and So, to keep mentally happy, include a hobby in your plans 
a physical impairments which, though minor today, could for the leisure years. 
\S- 
ar 
T'S 
it en a ee eee This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
he sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
“e ° e national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
in Metropolitan Life Insurance Company two colors in magazines with a total circulation 

omry : in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
oS eee es Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
‘ Journal, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Wom- 
1 Maptson AvENUE, New York 10, N.Y. an’s Home Companion, National Geographic. 
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We Have With Us Today— 


committee of Community Chest, a com- 
mittee which passes the final judgment 
on the allocation of several million dol- 
lars to 160 agencies comprising the 
Community Chest of Greater Philadel- 
phia. He was general chairman of the 
1953 cancer crusade and is vice presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club and a trustee 
of Methodist Episcopal Hospital of 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Keesey was 
They have one son, the Rev. 
roll Keesey of Wray, Colo. 


Dorothea Phelps. 
James Car- 


Thomas Allsopp 


Thomas Allsopp, second vice president, 
The Prudential, started his insurance ca- 
reer in 1939 shortly after graduation 
from Princeton University where he had 
majored in political science and was a 





THOMAS ALLSOPP 


member of the School of Public and 
International Affairs. Currently, he is 
assigned to the planning and develop- 
ment department at Prudential’s Newark 
headquarters. During his career he car- 
ried out a number of important assign- 
ments in methods, personnel and gen- 
eral administration fields. In 1950 after 
being general manager of Ordinary policy 
department he was assigned to the then 
newly organized Canadian head office as 
director of administration. In 1953 he 
was appointed executive general man- 


ager of the company’s South-Central 
home office in Jacksonville, a post he 
held until his election as second vice 
president. 

Mr. Allsopp enlisted as a private in 


World War IT; achieved rank of captain 
and served in Europe in military govern- 
ment section of the Fourth prise di- 
vision. He is a Fellow of Life Office 
Management Association Institute and a 
chartered life underwriter associate. Mr. 
and Mrs. Allsopp have two daughters, 
Carol and Barbara 


Theodore A. Stemmermann 


Theodore A. Stemmermann, vice presi- 
dent and actuary, Home Life of New 


York, is responsible for general direc- 
tion of all that company’s actuarial ac- 
tivities. He is a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries and a veteran of more than 
31 years’ service with Home Life. 

Mr. Stemmermann was_ graduated 
from Colgate University with honors in 
mathematics in 1924 and joined Home 
Life as an actuarial trainee. In 1928, 
Associate of the Ac- 
Society of America, he was 


when he became an 
tuarial 





Pach Bros., N. Y. 


THEODORE A. STEMMERMANN 


named assistant actuary and an officer 


of the company. In 1931 he became a 
Fellow of Actuarial Society. He was ap- 
pointed associate actuary in 1936 and 


actuary in 1948. He was named to his 
present post in 1950. 

Mr. Stemmermann worked closely 
with W. J. Cameron, retired board 
chairman of Home Life, in the recent 
industry effort to modify Section 213 
of the New York State Insurance Law. 
Mr. Cameron was chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion on Section 213. 

Home Life’s Incentive Salary Plan for 
Field Underwriters stems in large part 
from Mr. Stemmermann’s efforts. In- 
troduced in 1944, the plan is designed to 
overcome the “feast or famine” disad- 
vantage inherent in the straight com- 
mission method of compensation. 

Mr. Stemmermann is married and has 


two children. He lives in Manhasset, 
Long Island. In his leisure time, he 
takes an active interest in sports and 
music. 


Edward D. Auer 


Edward D. Auer, vice president, Lin- 
coln National Life, joined Lincoln Na- 
tional in 1939 as assistant manager of 
the mortgage loan department. For sev- 


D. AUER 


EDWARD 








eral years prior to that time he was en- 
gaged in the real estate business as a 
member of the firm of Schaaf and Auer, 
gaining valuable experience not only 
in real estate sales work but also in the 
management end. 

In 1943 Mr. Auer was named second 
vice president and manager of the Lin- 
coln National’s mortgage loan depart- 
ment. Two years later he was promoted 
to vice president and manager of that 
department. He has been on the com- 
pany’s board of directors since 1947 and 
last year was placed in general charge 
of the company’s investment operations. 
Among his other activities he has had 
considerable experience in purchase- 
lease real estate transactions. 

Mr. Auer belongs to the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers and 
the National, Indiana, and Fort Wayne 
real estate boards, American Life Con- 
vention and other insurance industry 
associations. He is a Mason and a 
member of the Scottish Rite. 

Mr. and Mrs. Auer have one married 
son, E. David of Detroit, and three 
grandchildren. 


Howard J. Brace 


Howard J. Brace, who has the dis- 
tinction of knowing more persons who 
have been heads of State Insurance 
Departments than any other person, is 
vice president and secretary of Occi- 
dental Life of California. Joining that 
company 31 years ago he became its 
secretary in 1935, vice president in 1943, 
and went on the board in 1946. His in- 
surance career began in Idaho in 1911. 
From 1919 to 1924 he was Idaho Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 

In addition to numerous civic activi- 
ties, including a one-year hitch in 1953- 
1954 as foreman of the Los Angeles 
County Grand_ Jury, Mr. Brace is a 
key figure in The Passe Club Interna- 
tional, famed social organization of 
former Commissioners of Insurance. 





HOWARD J. BRACE 


1926 the club for a time 

but in 1947 Mr. Brace 
was drafted at the Commissioners’ an- 
nual meeting in New York with the 
function of reactivating the organiza- 
tion. At the present time nearly every 
living former Commissioner of Insur- 
ance in this country and Canada is a 
member. The club has a luncheon when 
Commissioners are in annual meeting. It 
is an attractive affair for all but the 
speakers as they are expected to make 
witty speeches, but they seldom fall 
down on this difficult assignment. 


Founded in 
was inactive, 
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R. Donald Taylor, Q.C. 


Robert Donald Taylor, Q.C., vice 


president and general counsel of Sun 
Life of Canada, was born in Montreal 





Portrait by Nakash 
R. DONALD TAYLOR 


and educated at Montreal High School, 
Westmount Academy and McGill Uni- 
versity where he was awarded degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Laws and took first class honors in 
economics and law. While a sophomore 
at McGill and years old he enlisted 
in the Canadian Army in 1916, served 
overseas with the Artillery; was trans- 
ferred to the Royal Flying Corps, subse- 
quently R.A.F., and was discharged in 
1919 with the rank of lieutenant. 

Mr. Taylor, entering the claims de- 
partment of Sun Life in August, 1923, 
was appointed chief clerk in 1927, assis- 
tant superintendent of claims in 1934, 
legal adviser in 1942 and general coun- 
sel in 1946. He became vice president 
and general counsel in December, 1952. 

Mr. Taylor is a past president of the 
Insurance Institute of Canada and is a 
member of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, Quebec Bar So- 
ciety, New Brunswick Bar Society and 
Canadian Bar- Association. He belongs 
to University Club of Montreal and 
Royal Montreal Golf Club. Mrs. Taylor 
was Marjorie Stevenson, and they have 
one daughter. 


Arthur J. Cade 


Arthur J. Cade, executive vice presi- 
dent, Old Republic. Credit Life of Chi- 
cago, and chairman of board of direct- 
ors, Consumer Credit Insurance Asso- 


Fabian Bachrach 
ARTHUR J. CADE 
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Brokers and Surplus Writers 


You are Important to Us! 





With this in mind, we are Now Paying to Brokers and Surplus Writers, 





compensation usually available only to Full Time Agents: 


Top commission contract 

Vested renewals —no penalties—no minimum 
“Lifetime renewals” 

Free Group Insurance 
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plus 
LIBERAL UNDERWRITING 


Our sub-standard service is outstanding. But Postal’s stand- 
ard policies are equally competitive. Try us on your standard 
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We Have With Us Today— 


ciation, received his B.A. degree from 
Yale University in 1939. He began in- 
surance career as an agent of Equitable 
Society continuing until 1940 when he 


became a field representative for Old 
Republic Credit. He was elected vice 
president in 1947 and in 1953 became 


executive vice president. He is also vice 
president, Old Republic Insurance Co., 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Mr. Cade was a lieutenant comman- 
der in U. S. Navy Reserves, 1942-1940. 


Paul H. Rinker 


Paul H. Rinker, vice president, Con- 
tinental Assurance native of 
LeRoy, N. Y., was educated at Uni- 
versity of I[linois, and joined Continen- 
tal Assurance in March, 1925, as an 


Co., a 


PAUL H. RINKER 


His Ca 
addition to 


actuarial department employe. 
reer with the company in 


actuarial included agency and adminis 
trative duties until entering Group in 
surance field in 1937, 

lected assistant vice president in 
1942 and vice president in 1949 he be 
came executive officer of the Group 
department which under his leadership 
has shown remarkable progress. Cur 


rently, Continental Assurance has more 
than $2 billion of Group life in force 
and in excess of $30 million in accident 
and sickness premiums. 


Mr. Rinker in 1950 and 1951 was on 
Joint Group Insurance Committee in 
behalf of American Life Convention. 
He was chairman of the committee on 


representation on Health Insurance 
Council in 1953-1954 and now represents 
the Council on the information and pub 
lications committee, and the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters as a 
member of the Group statutory and dis 
ability committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rinker have two chil 
dren: Nancy and David. He belongs to 
the Sunset Ridge Country Club. 


Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 


After graduating from Castle Heights 
Military Academy and Vanderbilt Uni 
versity, Eldon Stevenson, Jr., president, 
National Life & Accident, began his 
career with the company as an agent 
in Dallas. He became president of the 
company on January 1, 1953, and in the 
10 years which intervened, he filled 
nearly every office in the field and 
served in a number of important home 
office capacities. 


When National Life & \ccident 
launched its Ordinary department in 
1920 Mr. Stevenson aided in its or- 





ganization and was made 


dent of the and in 


vanced 


company 





ELDON STEVENSON, JR. 


position he occupied until he became 
president. He has been on the com- 
pany’s board of directors since 1925 and 
is also a vice president and board 
member of WSM, Inc., which operates 
the National Life’s radio and television 
stations in Nashville. 

During the first World War, Mr. 
Stevenson enlisted in the Navy, was 
commissioned and served as instructor 
at the Naval Academy and as an officer 
on the USS George Washington. 

He is a former president of Life 
Insurers Conference, an organization of 
90 companies engaged in weekly pre- 
mium business. He has been chairman 
of the agency section of American Life 
Convention; chairman of Life Insurance 
\gency Management Association and of 


the combination companies section of 
that group; is a member of the all- 
industry accident and health commit- 
Bee; 


In Nashville 


a member of 


Mr. Stevenson has been 

Vanderbilt University 
Board of Trust since 1938 and is chair- 
man of the wuniversity’s development 
committee and also of the finance com- 
mittee of the board of trust. Formerly, 
he was president of the Vanderbilt 
Alumni Association and a member of 
the board of Vandy Athletic Associa- 
tion. He is on board of Standard 
Brands, Ine. 


Jack T. Kvernland 


Jack T. Kvernland, who joined The 
Prudential as an actuarial student in 
1940, early this year was appointed ex- 
ecutive general manager, with immediate 
supervision over administrative functions 
in the company’s South-Central Home 
Office in Jacksonville, Fla. He had been 
a general manager in the company’s 
comptroller’s department at company’s 
Newark headquarters since April, 1953. 

Before moving to the comptroller’s de- 
partment, Mr. Kvernland spent consider- 
able time in actuarial department, 
including an assignment in Group insur- 
ance operations. Earlier he also gained 
experience in the ordinary policy depart- 
ment. While in actuarial department, he 
was made mathematician in 1947, the 
same vear in which he became a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries. In Decem- 
ber, 1951 i 


, he was appointed an assis- 
tant actuary. He was on the education 
and examination committee, Societv of 


\ctuaries, and for a number of 


years 


manager of 
that department in 1923. While manager 
of Ordinary, he was made a vice presi- 
1938 ad- 


to executive vice president, a 





JACK T. KVERNLAND 


was chairman of its examination com- 
mittee. 

A native of Oregon, Mr. Kvernland 
received his B.A. degree from Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, joining Prudential imme- 
diately after graduation. In Jacksonville 
he belongs to Chamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville Businessmen’s Club and 
Ponte Vedra Club. Mr. and Mrs. Kvern- 


lend have two small children. 
Peter J. Schaus 
Peter J. Schaus is editor of “MONY 
Talks,” employe magazine of Mutual 


Life of New York. His talent for art 
coupled with a flair for writing made 
him a natural for that post. 





PETER J. 


SCHAUS 


Mr. Schaus was educated in public 
schools of New York City and attended 
Columbia University and the City Col- 
lege of New York. After being on staff 
of several New York City newspapers 
he joined Mutual Life in 1920. His 
work led from the accounting depart- 
ment to duties connected with the se- 
lection and investigation of risks. In 
addition to his duties on the employe 
house organ he is_ responsible for 
“MONY Topics,” published quarterly for 
the company’s policyholders; and also 
edits a news bulletin for home office em- 
ployes. Under his direction is a pro- 
posed pamphlet history of the company. 





William H. Eastman 


William H. Eastman, personnel 4j- 
rector of John Hancock, joined the 





Alan F, Lydiard 
WILLIAM H. EASTMAN 


company in 1952, with an_ interesting 
background of experience as an editor, 
librarian and industrial relations di- 
rector. 

After receiving a Bachelor’s degree 
from Dickinson College and a Master's 
degree in education at Rhode Island 
State in 1937, he turned from teaching 
to newspaper work, and began his ca- 
reer as an assistant librarian for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. A year later he 
joined the staff of the Providence Star 


Tribune as drama editor, and two years 
later became suburban editor for the 


Woonsocket Call Publishing Co. He 
remained in that position until 1942 
when -he joined Bachmann Uxbridge 


Worsted Co., and was given the respon- 
sibility of developing a group of com- 
pany magazines. In 1945, with five com- 
pany publications to his credit, he was 
promoted to director of industrial rela- 
tions. He remained with Bachmann Ux- 
bridge until 1952 when he joined the 
John Hancock’s home office as associate 
personnel director. 

Mr. Eastman has participated in a 
number of life industry activities, and 
is well known as a speaker before per- 
sonnel and educational groups. He is a 
member of the Life Office Management 
Association’s personnel administration 
committee. Mr. and Mrs. Eastman have 
two sons and a daughter. 


Robert L. Davis 


Robert L. Davis, CLU, vice president, 
American General Life, was educated at 
Culver Military Academy, Georgia Tech 
and Rice Institute. He joined American 
General, then the Seaboard Life, in 
1932 soon after leaving college and at 
the time the company was only 
years old. He was assistant secretary of 
the company when the United States 
entered World War II. He joined the 
Air Force becoming a captain and 
helped establish its educational program 
across the country. On leaving the serv- 
ice he returned to American General, 
became agency secretary, later secre- 
tary, and finally had the assignment of 
establishing the American General in the 
accident and health business. Later, his 
responsibilities included Group and 
Credit life insurance. At present time 
he is vice president in charge of special 
risks. 

Mr. Davis has served as chairman of 
the underwriting committee of the Ac- 
cident and Health Conference; has been 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Over $2,000,000,000 
But---It's More Than a Matter of Money 


The insurance-in-force of the Bankers Life Company is well over 
$2,000,000,000—and, that’s a lot of money! But, to us it’s more than 


a matter of money. It’s confidence in a company! It’s trust in an in- 





dustry! We as a company strive to increase the stature of our indus- 
try by creating new policies to meet changing needs . . . by settling 
all claims quickly and fully . . . by thoroughly training our Bankers- 
lifemen to serve as well as sell. Yes, our insurance-in-force grows 
day-by-day, but to us it’s more than a matter of money—It’s our policy- 
holders’ faith in the future! Without this, a company, an industry or 


a nation cannot grow. 






sanKers Ye COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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HENRY ROESSER of Baltimore, Md., says — 


“The Aitna Life’s Advanced School and supplemental agency train- 
ing gave me the skills and techniques I need to make a professional 
approach to selling in the advanced underwriting fields of Business 
Insurance, Estate Analysis and Pension Trusts. This training has 
been particularly helpful to me in building a good clientele, be- 
cause my services are not only valued by my clients but are also 
highly recommended by them to others.” 






Mr. Roesser has been associated with the 7Etna 
Life for 17 years. He is a member of the Bal- 
timore Life Underwriters Association and was 
a member of the 1954 Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


ROY LOCKHART of Birmingham, Ala., says — 


“The training I received at the Aitna Life Basic 
School enabled me to get right into life insurance 
selling at a professional level. 

“I have now used the Aitna Life Estate Control 
Plan programming method for over 6 years. It 
has given me an average of one sale for every two 
closing interviews .. . and an average of $14,500 
per sale. This technique of sales through service 
is the keystone of my success.” 


Mr. Lockhart, who is President of the Birming- 
ham Association of Life Underwriters, joined the 
Etna Life in 1948 and qualified as a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table in 1953. 
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The Aitna Life training program ordinarily starts with the 
Basic Home Office School, where a new recruit receives 
sound grounding in the fundamentals of life insurance 
salesmanship and programming. Then, in the field, he 
sharpens his newly learned skills under expert supervision. 
During this period, too, he gains initial training in ad- 
vanced underwriting through the Aitna Life Career Course. 


Following sales seasoning in the field, he returns to the 
Home Office for advanced training in the more technical 
aspects of Business Insurance, Estate Analysis, and Pension 
Trusts. 


Also, he benefits throughout his career from an estab- 
lished program of Home Office sponsored field clinics. 





These cover latest developments and constantly reinforce 
TWO HOME OFFICE SCHOOLS. Conducted by men with successful 
experience in training life insurance salesmen, Aitna Life’s Basic 
and Advanced Schools speed progress by months — perhaps by 
years. They are concentrated and intensely practical — give students 
the knowledge and confidence so essential to success. 


the intensive initial training which is so important to success 


in the strongly competitive field of life insurance selling. 





Atna Life Backs Its Salesmen All the Way 


Comprehensive training is just one of the many advan- 
tages /Etna Life offers. . . 


EXPERT FIELD SUPERVISION. Etna Life’s General Agents and field 
supervisors are proficient in developing successful life insurance 
salesmen. Their help in early interviews — and their constant 
guidance — are tremendously important factors. 

















@ Complete facilities for 
writing Life, Group, Acci- 
dent and Health. 


@ Outstandingly successful 
sales plans for the four major 
markets: Family Program- 
ming, Business Insurance, Es- 
tate Analysis, Pension Trusts. 


@ Backing of Home Office 
experts on Pension Trusts, 
Salary Budget, Group and 
other specialized markets. 


@ The prestige of represent- 
ing a company which com- 
mands wide respect and ac- 
ceptance. 





/t pays to represent the Aetna Lite 
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The New York 
Superintendent Of Insurance 


By Frepertc W. Ecker 
President, Metropolitan Life 


Leffert Holz, Superintendent of Insur- 


ance of New York, has lived for 55 
years in the city of New York. Ile was 
graduated from Stuyvesant High School, 
New York University, New York Uni- 
versity Law School and was admitted 
to the New York Bar in 1921. After 


practicing law for two years, he served 
assistant corporation counsel for 
Thereafter, he 


as an 
and one-half 


established his own private practice spe- 


two years. 


cializing in real estate matters, condem- 
nation proceedings and assessments. 

Active in Many Organizations 
World War I, he 


long been active in many patriotic, civic, 


A veteran of has 


legal and fraternal organizations. He 
has served as a vice president and gov- 
ernor of the New York Real Estate 


Board; has been a lecturer before sev- 
eral bodies on real estate matters; 
served during World War II, as chair- 
man of the Committee on State and 
Regional Organizations of the Bureau 
of War Records, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board. He has actively participated 
in fund-raising activities for the Boy 
Scouts and for the March of Dimes; has 
served on many committees of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York of which he has been a member 
for a quarter of a century. He is a 
Past Master of Centennial Lodge, F. & 
A.M., and a member of Cardozo Lodge 
of B’nai B’rith, a member of Peter 
Minuet Post of the American Legion 
and a member of the National Demo- 
cratic Club. In 1954, he served as chair- 
man of the Harriman Speakers’ Bureau 
at the Democratic state headquarters. 


His Personality 


The mere recitation of his achieve 
ments and his associations tells little 
of Leffert Holz, the man. It does not 


tell how he started his business career 
at the age of 12 by selling newspapers 
and by renting umbrellas at subway sta- 
tions during rainstorms; it not 
reveal his devotion to his family includ- 
ing his two grandchildren; it does not 
tell of his artistic ability as evidenced 
in the landscapes which he has painted 
at his home in Putnam County; it does 
not indicate his versatility as an actor 
as demonstrated by the parts he has 
played in the annual shows of the Bar 
Association; in fact, it gives only one 
side, important as that the very 
human individual who is now charged 
with the responsibilities that go with 
the office of Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York. 

Leffert Holz has a warm and pleasant 
personality, making friends easily. Any 
one coming to his office is immediately 
impressed with his sincerity and_ his 
earnest desire to reach the right deci- 
sion. Since his appointment as Superin- 
tendent in February of this year he has 
addressed many insurance organizations. 
Throughout the insurance business, it is 
clearly understood that in the perform 
ance of his duties he is always on the 
alert for the best interests of the public, 
of the policyholders and of the insur 
ance companies. His door is always 
open to those with insurance problems. 
He, and his deputies and all of the em- 
ployes of the Department are eager to 
give an attentive and open-minded hear- 
ing to those calling on them. The deci- 
sions made by Leffert Holz are not snap 
judgments—they are the result of a 
carciul screening of all of the facts and 


does 


iS, ol 





represent his honest convictions after 


mature consideration. 
On 23 NAIC Committees 


The Superintendent, his Deputies and 
those in charge of the various Bureaus 
of the Insurance Department are con- 
scientious, hard-working public servants 
of the highest type. Appointments are 
often scheduled for 8:30 a.m.; frequently 
conferences run through to 7:30 p.m. 
In a comparatively short time, New 
York’s Superintendent of Insurance has 
become known as an exceptionally valu- 
able member of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. He is cur- 
rently serving on 23 committees and 
subcommittees of that organization, in- 
cluding the executive and the life insur- 
ance committees. 


This State Has Had Unusually Able 


Insurance Commissioners 


New York has long been fortunate in 
its choice of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance. They have been experienced, ca- 
pable and outstanding men. Certainly, 
the appointment of Leffert Holz con- 
tinues that tradition established almost 





SOME BUREAU CHIEFS AND OTHER KEY FIGURES AT NEW YORK 
OFFICE—Seated, left to right, James B. Haley, supervisory examiner, Property 
Bureau, casualty division; Henry Smith, counsel; Julius Sackman, chief of Life 
Bureau; Superintendent Holz; C. J. E. Robinson, principal examiner of fraternal 
societies; Sam Dorf, chief of Complaint Bureau; Solomon Bendet, associate chief, 
Complaint Bureau. Standing, Tom Cologero, senior examiner; Roger Sullivan, chief 
appraiser of Real Estate Bureau; Edward J. Reilly, chief of auditors; James J. 
Higgins, chief of uniform accounting; Joseph Collins, chief of Rating Bureau; 
Aaron Trupin, principal examiner of Property Bureau’s title and mortgage section. 
When picture was taken William C, Gould, chief of Property Bureau, was not present. 


He is a distinguished 
add luster to that 
supervising a busi- 


a century ago. ; 
gentleman who will 
great public trust of 


ness which probably affects the personal 
and family lives of more people in this 
country than does any other. 





N. Y. Insurance Department —Van Schaick 


(Continued from Page 4) 


loyal and enthusiastic support from an 
exceptionally able group of devoted men 
and women. Even in times of stress and 
strain the morale of the Department of 
Insurance has been exceptionally high. 

The administration of an Insurance 
Department is in the interest of stability 


S. VAN SCHAICK 


GEORGE 


and fairness. Its aims are purely con- 
structive. It recognizes that there should 
be no intereference with private opera- 
tion except where circumstances insist- 
ently demand. The whole course of its 
history indicates that it has been a po- 
tent force in insurance development 
along sound and progressive lines. 
Why Lawyers Are Mostly Selected to 
Head N. Y. Department 

It is apparent that lawyers have pre- 
dominated as head of the Insurance De- 
partment. There is a reason. The insur- 
ance statute is complicated and in places 
difficult to understand. Most of the 








questions presented to the Insurance 
Department have legal aspects. The 
Superintendency is more a legal position 
than anything else. Professor Paterson 
of Columbia in his book “The Insurance 


Commissioner in the United States” 
says: 

We may as well recognize that 
sometimes the Insurance Commis- 


sioner is an official clerk, sometimes 
he is a Judge, sometimes he is a law- 
giver and sometimes he is both prose- 
cuting attorney and hangman. 





ear 


George S. Van Schaick 


Born in Cobleskill, N. Y., Mr. Van 
Schaick was graduated from St. Law- 
rence University with an A.B. and Yale 
Law School magna cum laude. For a 
quarter of a century he practiced law in 
Rochester, N. Y., heading the firm of 
Van Schaick, Woods, Warner, Strathman 
& Sturman. Governor Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him Superintendent of Insurance, 
which post he assumed on March 4, 1931. 
Twice he was reappointed by Governor 
Lehman. Resigning in May, 1935, he re- 
turned to Rochester where, after prac- 
ticing for a year, he was elected vice 
president of New York Life in charge 
of real estate and mortgage loans. Re- 
signing from New York Life in July, 1948, 








Mr. Van Schaick then became associ- 
ated with the New York Jaw firm of 


Oliver & Donnally. In May, 1955, he was 
elected chairman of Security Mutual 
Life. He also retains his connection with 
Oliver & Donnally as counsel. 











Such versatility of function natur- 
ally entails a wealth of legal aspects. 

Many of the rulings of the New 
York Department have been adopted 
throughout the country. Its recom- 
mendations as to insurance’ law 
amendments also invariably have been 
accepted by the Governors of New 
York. This confidence is shared to an 
extent by the legislatures which 
largely depend upon Departmental ad- 
vice while considering legislation. 


The Life Bureau 


(Continued from Page 5) 


memoranda regarding such applica- 
tions for consideration by the Deputy 
Superintendent. 

Reviewing applications by author- 
ized life insurers, in accordance with 
the provisions of Sections 212, 213 
and 213-a of the insurance law for 
the waiver of limitation of expenses 
and for acquisition of new business, 
and preparation of memoranda for 
consideration by the Deputy Superin- 
tendent. 


Reviewing prospectuses issued for 
the sale of insurance stock in the 
State of New York and examining 


proposed reinsurance contracts, merger 
agreements, and changes in charters 
and bylaws of such insurers. 

Reviewing and passing on changes 
in bylaws of fraternal benefit societies 
authorized in this state. 


Career of Mr. 


Julius Sackman, chief of the Life 
3ureau, was graduated from New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance with a cum laude 
degree. In World War I he was a 
machine gun battalion sergeant and 
served overseas with the famous Lost 
Battalion getting a Purple Heart deco- 
ration, In 1921 he was in underwriting 
department of Maryland Casualty Co. 
and before joining the New York De- 
partment in 1923 he had been engaged 
in public accounting and served with the 
income tax unit of Internal Revenue 
Department as a field agent operating 
from Washington, D. C., office of Treas- 
ury. With the New York Department 
he was either associate chief or acting 
chief of the bureau for a number of 
years. In addition to examination of 
New York State companies he has made 
special exams on behalf of California, 
Missouri and Iowa Departments; has 
been New York Department represen- 
tative with the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee in connection with 
legislation leading to enactment of the 
Standard Valuation and Non-Forfeiture 
laws and the Expense Limitation law. 
He belongs to the blanks and examina- 
tion manual subcommittees of NAIC. 


Sackman 
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Sometimes the man who sells Living Insurance looks like this 


The Man from Equitable counts 
on a return that is more than money. 
It comes from the knowledge that 
more and more families live without 
fear of the future because of the 
Living Insurance he has sold them. 


Only a special kind of man is willing 
—even eager—to give his spare time 
to the Boy Scouts. The Equitable 
Life Underwriter is such a man. 

Again and again where good 
neighbors share the load in com- 
munity projects—Red Cross, PTA, 
Community Chest and many others 
—the Man from Equitable is a will- 
ing volunteer. After work, he shows 
the same spirit of service that marks 
his business day. 

As a life underwriter, he spends 
his working hours thinking of others 
— their hopes, their fears, their 


dreams. The Man from Equitable 
shows them how to turn these 
dreams into happy reality — with 
Living Insurance. This is modern 
insurance that stresses benefits for 
the living. Benefits for the policy- 
holder himself while he lives. If he 
dies, benefits for the family that 
lives on after him. 

This new Equitable concept of 
Living Insurance is dynamic — a 
real aid that simplifies the work of 
the Life Underwriter. It is a positive 
approach to selling that can lead to 
increasing sales volume. 


This is the big reward of service 
—a reward that makes hard work 
worthwhile. 


LIVING INSURANCE 
by Equitable 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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The Federal Trade Commission— 


Created Under Woodrow Wilson to Battle Trusts and Restraint of Trade, 


Its Censorship of Accident and Health Insurance Advertising Resented by 


State Commissioners of Insurance; 


The Federal Trade Commission, 
which hitherto had not figured in 
insurance news developments, sud- 
denly appeared some months ago in 
the headlines of American daily 
with accusations against a 
number of insurance companies, and 
a resultant spate of publicity has 
been printed at intervals ever since. 
It all started when the FTC handed 
out a statement to newspapers saying 
it had investigated complaints about 


papers 


the advertising of health and acci- 
> 

dent insurance policies, and had 

found instances where the advertis- 


ing was misleading. It issued charges 
against 17 “companies, has since 
brought an additional number of 
cases, and the investigation still con- 
tinues. 

The I*TC’s publicity proved a 
shock to the entire insurance indus- 
try, especially as some of the com- 
panies accused were among the most 
reputable in the accident and health 
business. 

Then followed a speedy reaction. 
Vigorous objections were registered by 
members of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners who felt that 
the FTC was invading the jurisdiction 


of the states. One of the responsibilities 
of Insurance Commissioners is to make 
sure that the public is protected when 


insurance. A number of 

voiced their criticisms 
medium of addresses before 
ranizations or in statements 
and those speeches 
widely printed by 


it purchases 

Commissioners 
through the 
insurance org 
handed to the 
and statements were 
insurance newspapers. 
companies whose 

impugned by the 


press, 


adver- 


FTC 


Some of the 
tisements 


were 


Sigurd Anderson 


Lowell Blake Mason 





JOHN W. GWYNNE 


Chairman 


Companies Deny Charges; Attack 
Jurisdiction 


issued statements denying its 
charges and attacking its jurisdiction. 
Most of the companies are now litigat- 
ing these matters in hearings before 
FTC examiners, and one of them has 
gone to the Federal courts questioning 
the jurisdiction’ of the FTC. 

The FTC’s activities relative to al- 
leged misrepresentation in the sale of 
accident and health coverage contained 
in advertising by certain insurance com- 
panies came up for consideration at 
mid-year meeting of National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners held 
in New York earlier this month. In an 


also 





John W. Gwynne 


EARL W. 


General Counsel 


KINTNER 


effort to broaden State Insurance De- 
partment policing of the accident and 
health arena NAIC had appointed a 
subcommittee of its executive committee 
to study the subject and make recom- 
mendations. The subcommittee proposed 
“rules governing advertising of accident 
and sickness insurance.” These rules 
were adopted by the NAIC convention. 


Because many people have been mys- 
tified by the abbreviated name of the 
organization in the headlines—FTC—or 
do not know anything about the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission except recogniz- 
ing that they have occasionally seen its 
name in print, The Eastern Underwriter 
is publishing this article as an objective 


Robert T. Secrest 


Careers of FTC Commissioners 


one explaining the history of the FTC 
and giving the pictures and careers of 
the men who are its Commissioners. 


Functions of FTC and How It Started 


The Federal Trade Commission con- 
sists of a five-man body appointed by 
the President and confirmed by Con- 
gress. It has quasi-judicial powers and 
is assisted by a staff of about 600 com- 
prising principally lawyers, economists 
and statisticians. It administers the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act (which includes the 
Robinson-Patman and anti-merger 


amendments), the Export Trade Act, 
the Wool Products Labeling Act, the 
Fur Products Labeling Act and_ the 


Flammable Fabrics Act. FTC also has 
duties under the Lanham Trade Mark 
Act. 

Chairman is John W. Gwynne. Other 
members are Lowell Blake Mason, Rob- 
ert T. Secrest, William C. Kern and 
Sigurd Anderson. Earl W. Kintner is 
general counsel of FTC. 

Careers of the Commissioners and of 
the general counsel appear later in this 
article. 

The Federal Trade Commission came 
into being on September 26, 1914, when 
President Woodrow Wilson signed an 
act creating that body. It was during 
a period of deep feeling in Congress 
against business monopolies and _re- 
straints of trade. The act created a 
bi-partisan agency of five members, each 
appointed to serve seven years. Two 
basic responsibilities were assigned: 

To investigate, institute proceedings 
and issue cease and desist orders against 
“unfair methods of competition” and 
“deceptive acts or practices in com- 
merce.” 

To investigate the conduct of corpo- 
rations and make economic and _ legal 
studies on broad questions affecting 
competitive conditions in industry and 
trade. On October 15, 1914 the President 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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For businesses with less than 25 employees, Prudential’s Employce Security 


Program is welcome news. 


Small companies can now assure employees the security and peace of mind 
so important in the hiring and retaining of key personnel. This security 


program is similar to that once available only to larger corporations. 


This new program provides protection for the employer as well as the 
employee — protection may include LIFE INSURANCE, HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
EXPENSE COVERAGE, INCOME PROTECTION BENEFITS. HOSPITAL-SURGICAL EX~- 


PENSE COVERAGE for dependents is also available. 


Employers find this program can pay for itself in increased efficiency, reduced 





turnover, easier hiring, improved morale, and better community relations. 





a | Prudential’s Employee Security Program: 


: 200d news for small businesses 


Prudential’s Employee Security Program is another forward step by 
forward-thinking company . . . providing the right type of coverage t 
meet specific needs. 
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Home Office Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


are no longer covered by a 
package sale. A great deal of the insur- 
ance must be programmed and tailored 
to fit individual needs. 

The third element is the close contact 
home office 


of people 


necessary between field and 
in handling cases involving the high com- 
plicated tax structure under which we 
live, and which has added no little to the 
variety of insurance needs which exist 
today. 
Operation of H. O. Underwriters 

These factors have in turn broadened 
the operation of the home office under- 
It was not so long ago that the 
a risk was confined prin- 


writer 
underwriting of 


cipally to an appraisal of his physical 


status, to a review of his finances, and 
to a grading of his occupation. The risk 
appraisal in many instances must now 
be projected much further afield. The 
insurable interest, not infrequently, may 


be quite obscure. Unless the underwriter 
h familiarity 


has with tax laws, es- 
tate planning, and a good working knowl- 


some 


edge of corporate and business structure, 
he will not be fully prepared to do a 
complete 

The medical 
in the past, continues to 
control the grading of medical impair- 
ments. At the same time, he must ot 
necessity use the business and statistical 
approach, rather than the professional 
and the clinical one of his counterpart 
of previous eras. An important phase of 
his duties is to coach and train lay un- 
derwriters to handle a much greater part 
of medical selection than in the past. 
The tremendous volume of present day 
business and the wider application of 
statistical data are the elements that 
have made this both sediieat and more 


economical. 


underwriting job. 
underwriting officer, as 


supervise and 


Insuring of Impaired Lives 


The insuring of impaired lives, until 
recent years, was done on a very limited 
basis and only by a small number of 
companies, due to the dearth of statisti- 
cal data. The accumulation of mortality 
experience has certainly been one of the 
important developments of the present 
era. It is not too often now that we 
encounter hazards, medical or non-medi- 
cal, that cannot be re isonab ly mez asured 


by up to date mortality experience. This 
has resulted in the writing of insurance 
on impaired lives on a very wide scale 


by practically all companies. 

This is a market that has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, to the point 
where today almost everyone is insur- 
able. Many companies are able to make 
an offer of insurance to better than 98 
out of every 100 people that apply. The 
ratio of this class of business is about 
10% to that written on a standard basis. 

As is to be expected, the end results 
in some groups, such as individual Is with 
certain electrocardiographic abnormali- 
ties, are not yet entirely in evidence. 
Due to this and other factors, there is 
undeniably a considerable variation in 
action among companies. The competi- 
tion is certainly keener. This, in many 
ways, is a good thing. It inhibits any 


tendencies on the part of underwriters 
to play it safe. At the same time, these 
variations in action create some prob- 


lems. They promote wider replacement 
of insurance. The ratio of undelivered 
policies is also substantially higher than 
for those issued on a standard basis. 


Re-examination and Re-screening 
of Lives 


nevertheless, being made, 
studies continue to get 
broader and more conclusive, we may 
look for less variation in action among 
companies in this class of business. The 


Progress is, 
and, as mortality 


agent, furthermore, is becoming much 
more adept and resourceful in placing 
rated policies as he gains more experi- 
ence and as he becomes more confident 
that the price being charged is techni- 
cally correct. 

There is one phase of this special class 
business, however, that is becoming more 
of a problem as time goes on and as 
the volume of such business grows. This 
has to do with the frequent re-exami- 


nation and reviewing of these risks for 
adjustment or removal of ratings. 
Ihe expense of this constant re-under- 





writing is substantial and will increase 
in the future. It is a question that mer- 
its the close attention of the home 
office underwriting fraternity. Ways and 
means of reducing the periodic re-screen- 
ing of many of these impaired lives 
should be sought. The wider use of flat 
extra premiums, and for a specific num- 
ber of years, might be one method 
worthy of consideration. 


Military Risks 


Until recent times, our Armed Forces 
consisted of a relatively small standing 
Army of professional soldiers and a 
Navy, which, though large compared to 
other leading world powers, was never- 
theless also manned by _ professional 
personnel. The underwriting of the indi- 


bile nature of our forces, and this js 
particularly true of the aviation branch, 
which has become one of the most im- 
portant elements of our service. 

The underwriting of career personne] 
does not present any greater problems 
than it did before. Mortality studies 
have kept quite well abreast of the avia- 
tion fatality rates so that the extra haz- 
ard in this class has, in reasonable 
degree, been appropriately covered. 


Larger Amounts for Non-Professionals 
in Military Service 


The new complexion of our military 
forces, however, has introduced a new 
element—the handling of larger amounts 
of insurance that at times are applied for 
by the non-professional members of the 


Mr. Marchese, born in Italy, came to this country when 9 years old. 





After 


attending public schools he joined Massachusetts Mutual when 19, After spending 
three years in the actuarial department he went into Army service and was in the 
officers’ candidate school at Camp Lee, Va., when the Armistice was signed. 


Upon his return to the company he became a stenographer, 
pointed secretary to the medical director. 
He became manager of the underwriting department in 1933, 


began about 1925. 


later being ap- 
His work as a home office underwriter 


assistant secretary in 1937, underwriting secretary in 1949 and was elected second 
vice president in January, 1954. He is chief underwriting officer of the company, 
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vidual risk presented no particular prob- 
lem. The limit of issue to individual 
lives ranged between $10,000 and $25,000. 
From the standpoint of the over-all vol- 
ume it was not a very important market. 

World War II and the clouded inter- 
national situation which followed brought 
about drastic changes. 

To begin with, our Armed Forces are 
substantially larger — they, now number 
about 3,000,000. They consist, in part, of 
career personnel and, in part, of civilians 
who, as they attain military age, are 
inducted to serve their alloted period of 
time and then transfer back to civilian 
life. Service personnel, therefore, have 
become a more important market for 
life insurance. 

Some extra hazards are now present, 
due to the more mechanized and mo- 





present locality. 


Agencies. 





Some People 


Are Born Leaders! 


~ We don’t care whether you are a “born” 
leader or whether you just recently acquired 
the skill. We have the “tools” and know-how 
to help you be a successful manager. 


We may have an opening right in your 
If you are interested in in- 
creasing your income, contact Emery A. 
Huff, Vice President and Superintendent of 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


168 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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service. Some of these men come from 
wealthy families. Some have already en- 
joyed high incomes in connection with 
family owned businesses. Some are pro- 
fessional men who look foward to sub- 
stantiz il incomes upon returning to civil- 
ian life. The civilian complement of our 
Armed Forces will doubtless continue to 
be sizeable. Some of these individuals 
apply for larger amounts of insurance 
and the question arises as to how far to 
go in the matter of limits to be issued. 
A certain degree of individualization 
seems to me would be justified, subject 
naturally to hazardous assignments such 
as aviation. 


Air Traveling Growing More Safe 


Another interesting development has 
been the steady improvement in the 
safety of airway travel. This method 
of transportation is now becoming fair- 
ly commonplace. Passenger flying is 
pretty much disregarded by all compa- 
nies. The ratings on pilots have been 
reduced to a minimal level and some 
companies will accept certain classes of 
private pilots on a standard basis. 

This improvement has also had_ the 
desirable effect of cutting down the use 
of aviation riders. Restrictive riders 
create ill will. They are a source of 
dissatisfaction to insurance buyers and 
the less they need to be used the bet- 
ter, 


Employe Benefit and Pension Plans 


Another development of the past dec- 
ade has been the growth of employe 
benefit plans. This type of coverage be- 
gan to be written on a fairly wide scale 
in 1940, Its expansion stemmed from the 
high employment, the favorable financial 
cycle and the high tax structure. An- 
other influencing factor is the rapidly 
growing philosophy that industry in gen- 
eral should include retirement benefits 
(to supplement social security) in their 
remuneration to the worker. 

Many refinements have been made in 
home office underwriting of this class of 
business. Sound eligibility requirements, 
such as a minimum waiting period of 
employment, minimum age, and a careful 
initial screening of the group are some 
of the factors that have helped to pro- 
duce a better persistency. Another im- 
portant revision has been to limit the 
individual policy plan to the smaller 
groups. Many companies feel that 100 
lives should be regarded as the top limit 
and that any groups which extend be- 
yond this number should more properly 
be underwritten under Group types of 
coverage. 

Guaranteed Issues 


“Guaranteed Issue” has come promi- 
nently to the fore in the past year of 
two and is becoming more frequently 
employed in handling pension plans in 
the Ordinary Department. Although 
procedures vary with different compa- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Less than a year ago — with one-fourth of our field 
force already serving policyholders through district rep- 
resentation — the New England Life instituted D.A.D. 

In that short time the District Agency Development 
plan has conclusively proved its great value to both agents 
and company. In 20 areas the plan has achieved its two 
prime purposes: to intensify selling and service, and to 
Yet even the healthy sales figures 
fail to tell the whole story of success. 


open new territories. 











District Agency Development moves ahead 


This New England Life project is also a great builder of 
men. The management experience that a district agency 
manager gets under this plan has long-range benefits, for 
out of this group will come future home office and gen- 
eral agent material. 

The importance of the plan in the New England Life 
agency system is shown by the company’s expressed intent 
to move ahead as long as territories and men of promise can 
be found. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutiul LAE ven 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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e Have With Us Today— 


ROBERT L. DAVIS 


chairman of the membership committee 


and the Southwest planning committee. 
Also, he was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for revision of the agents under- 
writing manual. With Life Office Man- 
agement Association he has served on 
the joint committee on contracts and 
joint committee on bank drafts. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis have four children. Two are 


attending Culver Military Academy. 


J. E. Morrison 


J. KE. Morrison, assistant general 
manager and actuary, Great-West Life 
of phe rl directs both the company’s 
actuarial and underwriting functions. He 
joined the company in 1932. In 1940 Mr. 
Morrison moved from the actuarial de- 
partment to the statistical and tabulat- 





MORRISON 


department as supervisor and three 
later was appointed an assistant 
actuary. He became underwriting ex- 
ecutive in 1947 and in 1952 was ap- 
pointed to his present position. 

A native of Manitoba, Mr. Morrison 
was graduated in Arts from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba in Winnipeg in 1931. 
He was named a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries in 1943. 

In 1951 Mr. Morrison was on the ex- 


ing 
years 





ecutive council of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association. He has also 
been a member of special committees— 
on war problems and on actuarial prizes 
—of the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association. 

Mr. Morrison was honorary treasurer 
of the Community Chest of Greater 
Winnipeg from 1948 to 1951. Currently 
he is vice president of the Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Ray E. Cassell 


Ray E. Cassell, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Bankers Life of Iowa, was named 
to that position in July, 1955. He had 
been assistant secretary of the company 
since February, 1950. 


A native of ‘Minnesota, and a gradu- 


RAY E. CASSELL 


ate of an Iowa high school, he joined 
Bankers Life in 1936 after rec eiving his 
Bachelor’s degree from State U niversity 


of Iowa. His first work was in the 
policy loan division, being transferred 
to the planning division in 1939. He 


entered World War II as a private and 
served with the Third Army overseas 
—with about a year of this service on 
the staff of Gener al George Patton. He 
left the service in May, 1946, a captain. 

Rejoining the company that same 
month Mr. Cassell became planning su- 
pervisor in 1948. Recalled to military 
service in November, 1950, he served 
two years as assistant professor of mili- 
tary science and tactics at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 

Mr. Cassell’s work is with Executive 
Vice President D. N. Warters in the 
planning area and with J. C. Archibald, 
underwriting vice president, in matters 
of home office personnel. 


Edward A. Robie 


Edward A. Robie, personnel director, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, born 
in Ontario, studied at Phillips Andover 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and West- 
minster School, London, going to the 
latter as a winner of an International 
Schoolboy Fellowship. Returning to this 
country he went to Princeton graduat- 
ing with a Bachelor’s degree in public 


and international affairs and also was 
a Phi Beta Kappa. 
After experience with the Sperry 


Gyroscope Co. as employe service super- 
visor he entered World War II in the 








EDWARD A. ROBIE 


Navy where he served as a pilot and 
navigator with combat duty in the Pa- 
cific Theatre, being a lieutenant when 
discharged. For two years he was a 
research assistant in Princeton’s indus- 
trial relations section where he made 
important studies which were published 
under titles of “Wages Under Nz itional 
and Regional Collective Bargaining” 
and “Constructive Labor Relations.” He 
went to Washington where he was 
legislative assistant to Senator H. Alex- 
ander Smith of New York and _ then 
went with the Lee Paper Co. in Michi- 
gan for a vear. He joined the Equitable 
in July, 1953, later that year becoming 
personnel director. 


Robert C. Jordan 


Robert C. Jordan, director of housing 
and manager of the real estate develop- 
ment and management division of John 
Hancock, joined the company’s admin- 
istrative training pool in 1946, following 
four years of service with the United 
States Army Air Force, during which 





Alan F. Lydiard 
JORDAN 


ROBERT C. 


he served as a major in the CBI The- 
atre of Operations. 


A native of Fort Worth, he attended 
McMurray College and was graduated 
from Texas Technological College with 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Aqd- 
ministration. Following graduation he 
joined the Callahan Construction Co, as 
a cost accountant and remained in that 
position until 1942 when he was called 
into the service. 

After completing the John Hancock's 
administrative training program he was 
appointed assistant construction con- 
sultant in the city mortgage department. 
In 1949 he was appointed director of 


housing, and in 1951 was given the 
added responsibility of all company- 
operated real estate. His duties now 


include collaboration with other mem- 
bers of the city mortgage department 
on large mortgage loans and the pur- 
chase of real estate to be held for in- 
vestment. He is married and has two 
daughters and a son. 


Victor E. Henningsen 


Victor E. Henningsen, actuary, North- 
western Mutual Life, joined the company 
as an actuarial clerk in 1932, and was 


appointed assistant actuary the follow- 
ing year when he was 25. Promoted to 
associate actuary in 1946, he became 


comptroller the following year and as- 
sumed his present post in 1953. 

A native of Iowa, Mr. Henningsen at- 
tended the state university, majored in 
actuarial science, was elected to Phi Beta 





HENNINGSEN 


VICTOR E. 


He was grad- 
receiving his 


Kappa in his junior year. 
uated magna cum laude, 
B.A. degree in 1930 and his Master's 
. ed 
degree the following year. He worked 
briefly as an actuarial clerk at The Pru- 
dential before joining Northwestern. 

Mr. Henningsen was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Society of Actuaries, i 
October, 1955, and is a member of the 
Veterans Administration actuarial ad- 
visory committee. He has also worked 
on behalf of United Community Fund, 
Red Cross, Boy Scouts, American Field 
Service, and various religious and edt- 
cational groups. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henningsen have four 
children. A confirmed do-it- yourselfer, 
he has built a recreation room in his 
home in Whitefish Bay, a Milwaukee 
suburb. On two different occasions 1m 
recent years, the Henningsen family has 
had foreign exchange students living 
with them. Last summer, Mr. Henning- 
sen’s oldest daughter, Nancy, was an eX 
change student herself. 


James P. Swift 


James P. Swift, vice president and 
general counsel, Southwestern Life of 
Dallas and secretary of legal section of 
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Merry Christmas--and the Biggest 


New Year Ever 


Once again we are in the holiday season, happiest time of the year, and appre- 
ciatively we wish all our friends a very Merry Christmas. In particular, our thanks 
go to the full time staff of this agency, our office employes, and the brokers and 


surplus writers who are using our facilities in increasing numbers. 


Working together we have achieved our goal for 1955 in paid-for production— 


with all departments showing a healthy increase—and in manpower development. 


With the production of life insurance at a high level, the prospects for 1956 
are indeed bright. We're all set for our biggest year, backed by the unusually fine 


cooperation of our company. 


‘Sa 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND 
Milil LAE EE sons 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA--1835 


1 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ELdorado 5-1700 
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'e Have With Us Today— 


SWIFT 


JAMES P. 


American Life Convention, is a native 
of Minnesota. He attended St. Thomas 


College, St. Paul, and was. graduated 
with a law degree from University of 
Notre Dame in 1924. 

In both World Wars Mr. Swift was 


in the Navy and completed his World 
War II service as a lieutenant com- 
mander in charge of naval intelligence 
at a naval operating base in the Mariana 
Islands. He was in general practice of 
law (except for three years in the 
Navy) until 1948 when he _ became 
Southwestern Life’s general counsel. 

Mr. Swift has served for several years 
as chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the Texas Life Convention and 
often has acted as spokesman for Texas 
companies on proposed legislation af- 
fecting life insurance in Texas. He be- 
longs to Dallas and American bar asso- 
ciations. 


Mrs. Swift was Frances Cullinan and 
their daughter, Patricia Anne, is a stu- 
dent at Barat College, Lake Forest, TI. 

Joseph A. Kelly 
Joseph A. Kelly, vice president, coun- 


sel and a director of Columbian Na- 
tional Life, a native of Beverly, Mass., 
is a graduate of Bates College and Bos- 
ton University Law School. He joined 
the company in 1936 after admittance to 
Massachusetts Bar. 

During World War II he served four 
years in the Navy, rank at retirement 
being lieutenant-commander. He was 
promoted to commander, USNR, in 1951. 
After leaving naval service he returned 
to the company, became second vice 
president and attorney in 1948, and vice 
president and counsel in 1951. He is 
chairman of LIAA-ALC Joint Commit- 
tee on Withholding and Information vat 


Source, and is a member of American 





Carl A. Sandberg to Retire 

Carl August Sandberg, administrative 
assistant, Ordinary department, Metro- 
politan Life, will retire at the end of the 
vear. He has been with the company 46 
years. 

\ native of Stockholm, Sweden, Mr. 
Sandberg went with Metropolitan Life 
a month after landing in this country, 
his first position being that of mail boy. 
When the Canadian head office of Met- 
ropolitan Life was opened at Ottawa in 
1924 he was assigned there, remaining 
in Canada four years after which he 
returned to the head office at 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

All of his duties have been in Ordinary 
department. 





Bar Association’s life insurance law 
committee. 

In Beverly, Mr. Kelly has served on 
a municipal building commission and is 
chairman of Beverly Airport Commis- 
sion, secretary of Veterans Emergency 
Fund of that city, American Red Cross 
director, Beverly chapter, a trustee of 
3everly Savings Bank and a member of 
3everly Hospital Corp. He also was a 
director of Civil Defense. He belongs 
Boat Club and 


to Manchester Harbor 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 


JOSEPH A. KELLY 


Robert W. Heffner 


Robert W. Heffner, vice president in 
charge of personnel, Nationwide Insur- 
ance Companies (formerly Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies), is a native of 
Cleveland. After leaving high school in 
arma, Ohio, he attended Michigan 
State College. He began his career with 
the organization as a local agent in 1937, 
becoming district manager four months 
later. He was a field supervisor, head 
of sales record department, director of 
agency training, supervisor of manage- 
ment development, and coordinator of 
activities for office of personnel before 


being promoted to vice president in 
1952. 

Mr. Heffner has made a hobby of 
public speaking and is a member of 
Toastmasters International. He helped 
organize several toastmasters clubs in 


Columbus, Ohio. Another hobby, an off- 
shoot of public speaking, is the develop- 
ing of conference leadership techniques 





ROBERT W. 


HEFFNER 


for use in training programs. He is 
active in the little league baseball pro- 
gram, and for recreation he prefers 
flying, swimming and_ fishing. 





Home Office Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 24) 


nies, the usual method is to make some 
curtailment of commissions and to use 
a special dividend scale. 

On the whole, the volume of pension 
trust business gives promise of expand- 
ing if favorable business conditions con- 
tinue to prevail, and “Guaranteed Is- 
sues” may play a very important part 
in streamlining the handling of this part 
of the Ordinary business. One of the 











Write: G. Frank Clement, 


Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


Z 


Roanoke 10, Virginia 


If. " Miele were a~ 


‘old underwriter, co 
wish : for MORE / 


A fast growing, progressive company. 
A definite plan for advancement. 

3. Anew and modern contract. 

4. A liberal financing plan. 


5. A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NQA winners. 


6. A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 
C. L. U. designation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 














Paul C. Buford, President 









most serious problems has been the ex- 
pense of underwriting small amounts of 
insurance issued to cover salary in- 
creases and the reconciling of ratings 
and rejections to the employers and the 
participants under these plans. The 
“Guaranteed Issue” method would re- 
move this objectionable feature in the 
future volume of business written un- 
der this type of coverage. 

Occupational hazards, like other phases 
of risk selection, have undergone many 
changes for the better. It was not too 
long ago that workers in many indus- 
tries were considered uninsurable or in- 
surable only at increased rates. With the 
combined efforts of management and la- 
bor and with the help of national and 
state public health departments, working 
conditions have been improved, and in 
some cases hazards have been entirely 
eliminated. The Occupational Commit- 
tee of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association make surveys of 
various types of industries, reporting 
periodically thereon. 


Workers in Atomic Energy Plants 


The workers in Atomic Energy plants 
presented a real problem. The opera- 
tions in these plants are closely guarded 
and workers are not permitted to de- 
scribe the nature of their work. Through 
a representative of the Occupational 
Committee, most. of the jobs in the 
Atomic Energy plants have been coded 
and the inspection companies are able 
to obtain these codes so that the haz- 
ards, if any, are brought to light. 

Ratings have been reduced or elimi- 
nated in many occupations and the trend 
is toward the more general use of flat 
extra premiums in lieu of table ratings 
in those occupations where an extra 
premium is still required. 

A prominent general agent said re- 
cently that an insurance salesman’s job 
is to get people to do what they don't 
want to do; that it is a tough business, 
but that there is a tremendous satisfac- 
tion in it. He added that underwriters 
should be sensitive to the difficulties 
besetting the agent in fulfilling what may 
seem to be easy assignments. 

The primary responsibility of the un- 
derwriter, of course, is to work towards 
a mortality experience satisfactory to 
the management of his company. With 
this he may not temporize. In striving 
for this goal, he has an equal responsi- 
bility in administering the underwriting 
operation in a manner which will earn 
the respect and confidence of his field 
force. A competitive underwriting pos!- 
tion with other companies, intelligent 
and speedy clearance of business and a 
sympathetic approach in the handling 
of troublesome cases are the ingredients 
which help to fulfill this responsibility. 
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+ You dont have to die to win... 


_— what a lot of life there is in a good life 


insurance policy. Life insurance can pry the steeple off 





an abandoned church and transform the old building 
into a charming hotel. Life insurance can change a 
middle-aged construction worker and his wife into a pair 
of prosperous, happy innkeepers. That’s what happened 
in one midwestern town when Roy and Martha Ellis 
made use of their Northwestern National Life policy to 
help them buy an outgrown church building and 
transform it into a much-needed hotel. The venture was 
a success from the beginning, and two more people can 


thank life insurance for happier, more useful living. 


Every man needs life insurance to provide for 
his family if he should die. But life insurance is for 
living, too. A modern life insurance plan gives you 

ready cash when you need it—to meet emergencies, 
to take advantage of opportunities. Policies such as our 
“Plan W” and “Triple E’’, for example, are specially 
designed to help you get more out of life. Ask your 
NWNL agent to tell you about them. 


An actual case from our files; only the name is changed. 
/ J ad é 
Copr. 1955, Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE of Minneapolis 


One of a series of advertisements appearing in the Post, Time, Newsweek, U.S. News €” World Report, and Capper’s Farmer 
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Effect of SS on Economy Being 
Studied, Ray D. Murphy Reveals 


A broad, impartial study of Social Se- 
United States, focusing on 
consequences on the 
American has been projected 
by the life business, Ray D. 
Murphy, president of Equitable Life As- 
Society and president of Life 
dis- 


curity in the 
its long-range 
economy, 
insurance 


surance 
Insurance Association of America, 
closed in opening the association’s 49th 
annual meeting in New York City, 
Wednesday. Such a study, the first of 
its kind ever undertaken in this country, 
is planned as a contribution to maintain- 
and healthy America, ac- 
Murphy. 


standpoint, 


ing a vig 
cording to Mr. 


From a long 


orous 


Social 
Ameri- 


-range 


Security is a major issue for the 


can people as a whole and is of par- 


ticular interest and concern to life in- 


surance, the Association president said, 
adding 
sponsibility 


that “Congress has a great re- 


in this matter and the life 


insurance business has a peculiar obliga- 


tion to fellow citizens to bring out all 


available facts and lay them before the 


\n exploratory study to determine 


specific research needs in the economics 


of Social Security is already under way 
t the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, a private research organization, 
ma grant from LIAA. The final report 

1 this study will be available early next 


vear, and at that time a decision will be 


reached as to whether and how the 
projected broad study of Social Security 
and the national will be made. 

The life 
entire project includes, besides Mr. 
Murphy, Louis W. Dawson, president of 


Mutual Life of New York, 


Fitzgerald, president of 


economy 


insurance committee on this 


and Edmund 
Northwestern 


Mutual Life. 

Mr. Murphy said that if the main 
study was made it could be of great 
value. It would discharge an obligation 


to life insurance policyholders because 
of the serious effects of Social Security 
on life insurance and pension plans, and 
it would render a service to Congress by 
facts, he said. 

that “whether 
Security is 


giving hard economic 
Mr. Murphy warned 
Social 
bad 


been developed properly or improperly, 


governmental a good 


thing or a thing, whether it has 


we cannot go on adopting substantial 


increases in benefits under the law every 
without 
point 


even-numbered year sooner or 
Social 


harmful to the 


later reaching a where 
becomes clearly 


Security 
American people.’ 
Points To Be Explored 


The new study seeks to shed objec- 
tive, factual light on this dilemma, Mr. 
Murphy said, and to answer many ques- 
tions. Among the points to be explored 


for some clear answers are the follow- 
ing: 

Will the increasing benefit disburse- 
ments, now foreseeable, make inroads 


on the living standards of self-support- 
ing people? 

What incentives will be needed to at- 
tract continuing investments in plants 
and equipment, from which stem gains 
in national productivity, the basis for 
measuring future burdensomeness of the 
OASI system? 

What are the 


inflationary or defla- 


tionary implications of Social Security? 

What are the proper inter- relation- 
ships among old-age assistance, the 
OASI system and private pensions? 

What can be learned from the diffi- 
culties and problems of older Social Se- 
curity systems, such as the British? 

“For one thing,” said Mr. Murphy, 
“we know that the future burdensome- 
ness of the Federal OASI system, and 
of other provisions for retirement se- 
curity, will depend in large part on the 
future productiveness of the American 
economy. Will the increasing benefit 
disbursements, now foreseeable, make 
inroads on the living standards of self- 
supporting people, or can such inroads 
be prevented by increases in national 
productivity? In fact, to maintain in- 
centives for wholehearted productive ef- 
fort, will not graduz il increases in the 
living standards of the self-supporting 
be needed ? 

“From another standpoint, gains in 
national productivity must stem largely 
from continuing investments in new pro- 
ductive plants and equipment. What in- 
centives will be needed to attract such 
a flow of investment? What will be the 
effect of rapidly expanding Social Se- 
curity, on such incentives 

“Another avenue to explore i is the in- 
flationary or deflationary implications of 
Social Security. For Social Security pro- 
visions to be most effective, should not 
the benefits have stable purchasing 
power? What level of benefits, and 
what method of financing them, would 
be most helpful toward maintaining sta- 
ble prices? Would an attempt to give a 
disproportionate share of national pro- 


or exalted. 


pects! 
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Seasons Greetings 


Christmas lights blaze in multi-watt brilliance from 
the mansion on top of the hill. 
greater galaxy glows, each modest abode adding a glit- 
tering jewel to the sparkling panoply of the Season. 


Life insurance has done much to keep the 
cheery light of Christmas burning in American 
homes, wherever situated and however humble 


We dedicate this message to those Santas-in-mufti who 
earry Christmas in their brief cases all year ’round—who 
labor with the patience of Job and the zeal of Paul to 
carry the message of life insurance throughout the land. 
Ministering to the needs of rich and poor alike, America’s 
agents have contributed mightily to the preservation of 
our national unity and well-being. 


Greetings and best wishes, Mr. Agent! We hope you 
enjoy the best Christmas ever. And may the New Year 
bring you a plethora of pleasing and productive pros- 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF 
DANIEL J. WALSH, President 





RAY D. MURPHY 


duction to Social Security beneficiaries, 
at the expense of productive elements in 
the population, lead to inflation? 

“Still another facet of the general 
problem needing exploration is the in- 
terrelationships among old- age assist- 
ance, the OASI system, and private pen- 
sion plans. By and large, the level of 
Social Security benefits is a determinant 
of the area in which private pension 
plans may operate. Of what economic 
significance is the advance funding—or 
savings—element in such private plans? 
Will the funding of private plans help 
significantly to finance the productive 
investments necessary to maintain con- 
tinually increasing national output ? 


In the valley below, a 


AMERICA 





& 





Executive Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“As a final illustration of what a 
study of Social Security economics 
might look into, let me mention the ex- 
perience of foreign systems. England, 
to name one country, seems to be two 
or three decades further along the So- 
cial Security road than we are, at least 
in quite a few respects. What can we 
learn from the difficulties and problems 
now besetting the British? Can we 
profit from their mistakes? For in- 
stance, is it wise for us to be thinking 
about reducing the Social Security re- 
tirement age here, when the British are 
finding it necessary to consider increas- 
ing the retirement age there? 


What Will Be Accomplished 


“First, I think we will have discharged 
an obligation we owe to our policyhold- 
ers. Because of the serious effects So- 
cial Security can have on life insurance, 
annuities, and private pension plans, 
good stewardship demands that we know 
as much as possible about the forces 
at work. 

“Secondly, I think we will have ren- 
dered a service to the Congress. In the 
absence of broad economic analysis, it 
has been natural for Congress to give 
undue or exclusive weight to social and 
humanitarian objectives—always so per- 
suasively urged—in shaping family se- 
curity legislation. The political appeal 
of Social Security liberalization is an- 
other influence in the same direction. But 
with hard economic facts at hand, to- 
gether with scholarly analysis of their 
meaning, Congress will be equipped to 
act with increased wisdom. And I have 
ample confidence that Congress does 
and will continue to act in the best in- 
terests of the American people, so far 
as it can determine in the light of the 
reliable information available to it. 

“Finally, I think the study we con- 
template can be of much direct value to 
the American people themselves. Of 
course, I do not mean that any large 
number of Americans can be expected 
to wade through a_ scholarly tome 
couched in the language of professional 
economists. But if there is real wisdom 
to be found there, then I think it can 
be extracted and presented in attractive, 
readable, pocket-sized pamphlets that 
will have a great influence. 

“I have great confidence in the good 
sense of the average American when he 
has the facts. I have great confidence 
that the average American wants to pass 
on to his children and grandchildren a 
vigorous and healthy America. It is my 
earnest hope that we can make a great 
contribution to that end.” 





Equitable Lie of Iowa 


Continues Dividend Scale 
The dividend scale of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa for the dividend year from 
January 1, 1956 to December 31, 1956, 
will be the same as the company’s pres- 
ent scale. Interest upon funds left with 
the company under supplementary con- 
tracts and upon dividends left with the 
company at interest for the year begin- 
ning with the anniversaries of the con- 
tract in 1956, will be computed on the 
basis of 3% unless a higher rate is 
specified in the contract. 





Franklin Life Appoints 
J. H. Dearie in New Orleans 


Joseph H. Dearie, life and quatifying 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, has been appointed general agent 
in New Orleans for Franklin Life of 
Springfield, III. 

Well known in insurance circles, Mr. 
Dearie has qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table for eight consecu- 
tive years. In his new association with 
the Franklin he will direct intensifica- 
tion of the Franklin sales organization 
in New Orleans, while continuing per- 
sonal production. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 








Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the 
making of plans for the welfare and 
security of the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
writers and family counselors and of 


the great job they are doing in the field. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Life Insurance Company Use 


Of Radio And TV 


By Donatp F. Barnes 


Director of Promotion and Advertising Division 
Institute of Life Insurance 


“We believe radio and television are 
here to stay, but we will not use them 
until we can use them intelligently.” 

This statement by one of the major 
life insurance company advertisers 
epitomizes, perhaps better than columns 
of statistics, the current attitude of the 
life insurance business towards radio 
and television. With a few notable ex- 


ceptions, it is almost completely a “wait 
and see” attitude, combined with a puz- 
zliement as to how to interlace these 





DONALD F. BARNES 
two new media with established sales 
procedures and the services of the agent. 
While the life insurance companies in 
the United States will probably spend 


about $40 million in advertising in all 


media during 1955, it is likely that no 
more than 10% will go into audio-visual 
advertising. M: 4 comp: inies can point 
with pride to the local radio “spot” pro- 
grams, developed, produced, and paid 
for by their individual agencies, but it is 
apparent that only a few insurance ad- 
vertisers have discovered the key that 


will unlock the enormous sales potential 
in radio and television which has been 
reported by other businesses and indus- 
tries. 

The Prudential’s “You Are There” 

Only one of the more than 100 major 
life insurance companies surveyed in the 
preparation of this article currently 
sponsors a network television show. This 
is The Prudential, which has alternate- 
week sponsorship of the CBS Sunday 
afternoon program “You Are There.” 

Paving the way for The Prudential’s 
agent’s call, says Henry M. Kennedy, 
advertising manager of the company, is 
the primary objective of the “You Are 
There” commercial messages. “They em- 
phasize the basic needs which life in- 
surance can fill, sell the company itself, 
and continually stress ‘See Your Pru- 
dential Agent,’” he said. 126 stations 
of the CBS television network are used 
in connection with the program, which 
will continue into 1956. In addition, the 


company will also have alternate-week 
sponsorship of 15 minutes of the day- 
time Garry Moore television show. 


While the company 
“Fibber McGee 
radio network 

current 


1956. 


formerly sponsored 
and Molly” on 199 NBC 
stations, it does not have 
plans to use network radio in 


Metropolitan Radio Programs 
Radio, too, has one major network 
an spot sponsor among the life insur- 


ance companies—Metropolitan Life. Cur- 
rently, the company has 77 programs on 
67 stations in 60 markets. All are news- 
casts. “Alan Jackson Reviews the News” 
is presented in 23 markets, while net- 
work and local newscasters are pro- 
grammed in the other communities. 

In every instance, the theme of the 
Metropolitan’s commercials is “Good 
Hints for Good Health.” This is a public 
service theme on a wide variety of sub- 
jects pertaining to health and safety. In 
most cases a booklet dealing with the 
subject under discussion is offered to 
the listener. 


Pacific Mutual’s Regional Experiment 


Pacific Mutual is conducting an inter- 
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Donald F. Barnes 


A graduate of 


3owdoin College, Mr. Barnes served as a correspondent for the 


New York Herald-Tribune before joining the staff of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters in 1936. 
Association News, 


Army Air Force, he returned to NALU 


and director of research for NALU. 
to resume his former duties and at the 


water he became editor of its official publication, Life 


After three years in the 


same time took charge of the association’s veterans’ affairs program, training the 
nation’s agents to counsel with ex-servicemen on their insurance and _ benefits 


programs. 


In 1948 he joined the staff of the Institute of Life Insurance as assistant to 


the president. owil 
tion and advertising division. 


The following year he was named director of the Institute’s promo- 
This division is charged with the responsibility of 


providing increased service to the life insurance companies and their field forces 


in their public relations activities, and handling the organization’s 


national adver- 


tising program, which appears in more than 500 publications. 





noses SRE 





esting regional experiment in radio 
throughout California. It presents a 
daily news bse program by Virgil 
Pinkley, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Mirror-News, over a 19-station network 


in California. Just prior to starting 
sponsorship of the program, a survey 
was made covering such points as the 


California public’s familiarity with Pa- 
fic Mutual. A second survey will be 
made in 1956 which can help determine 
the impact of the program on the gen- 
eral public. 

The commercial messages on the pro- 








FOUNDED IN 1867 
IN DES MOINES 


INSURANCE SALES 





are increased and made more 
profitable through use of the 
Company's unique College In- 
surance Sales Kit. This Kit, com- 
plete with a phonograph train- 
ing record, 
materials needed to make a 
convincing College 
presentation. It is one of four 
similar Kits, each based on field 
tested procedures which accel- 
erate the sales effectiveness of 
the career life underwriter. 


contains all the 


Insurance 


KEYED FOR 
CAREER LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


gram are designed to instill confidence 
in the company’s strength, build the per- 
sonality and reputation of the company 
and its agents and appeal to the public 
interest in up- to- date types of insurance. 
Some commerci tls also exolain the effect 
of the company’s investments on com- 
munity growth. 


Life and Casualty of Tennessee 


The Life & Casualty of Tennessee has 
devised a novel means of tying in the 
use of radio with sales promotion and 
the work of the agent. Each quarter of 
the year the company awards 13 weeks 
of radio to the three leading districts 
in each of its six groups of districts. 
Bought on a local basis, 19 shows are 
currently running and a total of ap- 
proximately 50 stations has been used. 

The pattern of the programs is to use 
news broadcasts or musical shows, and 
each week the Jeading agent of the dis- 
trict that has “won” the show is intro- 
duced. For this the company uses in- 
stitutional copy emphasizing the agent's 
function and personalizing it with the 
local leader. 


Local Stations Publicize N. Y. 
Branch Openings 


Life 


The use of local stations to publicize 
branch office openings is the major 
radio activity of the New York Life. 
Spot announcements constitute part of a 
“drenching” advertising and public rela- 
tions program to promote the fact that 
the company’s insurance services and in- 
vestments benefit the local community. 


Standard Insurance Co. and Great 


Southern 
During 1955 the Standard Insurance 
Co. used local radio in Portland, Ore., 


for a period of 26 weeks. The program 
was a five-minute weather news report 
and forecast five days per week that 
was keyed in with the weather beacon 
atop the company’s home office building. 

The basketball games played by Rice 
Institute in Houston have, for the last 
two years, been sponsored locally by the 
Great Southern Life. The commercials 
have been on a public service plane, ad- 
vising listeners that the broadcasts were 
being sponsored by the company as a 
service to the basketball fans of the 
community. 


New England Life’s Cooperative Plan 


A cooperative plan with its local 
agencies has been devised by the New 
England Life. The company offers a 
five-minute life insurance program which 
is recorded in narrative form. Time 1s 
left at the end for a personal commer- 
cial by the sponsoring agent. Currently, 
40 agents are using it three times a 
week for 13 weeks in various sections 
of the country. The cost of the program 
is split between the agent and the com- 
pany. 


Life of Virginia, Berkshire, Peninsular 
Life 

A similar cooperative plan is used by 
the Life of Virginia, but in this case the 
local manager can pick programs OF 
spots that are currently appearing on 
the station of his choice. Six stations 
have been used, and the company works 
with its local representatives in devising 
commercial messages dealing with one 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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One of a Series 

of Guardian Life 
advertisements appearing in 
national magazines. 


GUARDIAN 
of family 


welfare 


Hero in a sack suit? Not to his family. But maybe he has 
something better, this man whose gripe is predictable and 
whose growl is part of the male cult which forbids any show 


of tenderness. 


What he has is the quiet adoration of his family—more 
sensed than spoken—and their sublime confidence that, like 


a cliff of granite, he will shield them from the storms of life. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 





It is indeed a unique and wonderful relationship that exists 


between an American father and his family. 


Since 1860 GUARDIAN LIFE has been privileged to help 
American fathers plan the security of their families. Your 
GUARDIAN representative will be happy to chart your 


family’s future and show you how they can get more out of 
LIFE with GUARDIAN. 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Life Insurance Results For 1955 
Told By Manager Bruce Shepherd 


$373 Billion In Force Making 12% Gain for Year; $216 Billion 
Ordinary; $102 Billion Group; $40 Billion 
Industrial; $15 Billion Credit Life 


Life insurance production by legal re- 


serve companies of United States and 
Canada for 1955 projected to the end 
of the year was reported to the annual 


Insurance Association 
Waldorf-Astoria in 


meeting of Life 
of America at the 


New York on Thursday by Bruce E. 
Shepherd, manager of the association. 
“The statistical picture of life insur- 


ance in 1955 clearly reflects the predomi- 
nantly expansive trends in the economy 
generally,” said Mr. Shepherd. “Projec- 
tions of life insurance data to December 
31 indicate that growth in the aggregate 
of life insurance protection enjoyed by 
the nation’s policyholders, new purchases 


of life insurance and payments of life 
insurance policy benefits have all been 
at record volume during the year. 


Life Insurance 


States pol- 
103,000,000 


Growth in Nation’s 
“By the year end, 
icvholders numbering 


United 
around 


will own about $373 billion of life insur- 
ance in the legal reserve life insurance 
companies of this country and Canada. 
This will mark a 12% advance over the 
1954 year-end total and will substan- 
tially more than double the volume of 
such protection in force only a decade 
ago. ee the total will have 
grown by about $39 billion during 1955 
as compared with a growth of $290% 


billion in 1954 the previous record year. 


“Approximately $216 billion of the 1955 
year-end total of life insurance protec- 
tion will be owned under Ordinary poli- 


cies—the type purchased by individuals 
in units of $1,000 or more and usually 
paid-for in annual, semi-annual or quar- 


terly premiums. About $102 billion will 
be owned under Group contracts—the 
type purchased by employers or labor 


of employes. 
owned under 
type designed 


organizations on groups 
About $40 billion will be 
Industrial policies — the 
primarily to meet the needs of low- 
income earners and hence sold in 
amounts usually of $500 or less on a 
weekly or monthly premium basis. The 
remaining $15 billion will represent 
Credit insurance—the type utilized by 
borrowers to protect beneficiaries from 
the burden of debt in case of the bor- 
rower’s death before the debt is repaid. 


These figures will represent all-time 
record annual increases of roughly 
$1714, $1514 and $434 billion respectively 
for Ordinary, Group and Credit insur- 
ance. By contrast, the modest increase 
of only about $114 billion represented 
by the Industrial total will have been 
exceeded some half dozen times in the 


past 20 years. 


“Looking at the ten-year growth in 


the several classes of insurance, we find 
that the volume of Ordinary insurance 
has more than doubled; that of Group 
insurance has more than quadrupled, 
while the Credit insurance volume has 


multiplied over 40 times. Again in strik- 


ing contrast Industrial insurance has 
advanced by only about 50% in the 
nt ude. These growth trends are espe- 

ally interesting in that they reflect 
some of the most dynamic changes in 
our economy in recent years. The rapid 


strides of Ordinary insurance, as against 
the snail’s-pace advance of Industrial 
insurance, reveal the influence of changes 
in income distribution which have drawn 
so many individuals from the lower into 
the middle-income brackets. The tre- 


mendous growth of Group insurance 
connotes the important place which 
fringe benefits have come to hold in the 


The 


aren of employment compensation. 


remarkable development of Credit insur- 
ance from virtually insignificant propor- 
tions within the decade can be read both 
as a reflection of, and as a facilitating 
factor in, the expanding utilization of 
credit. 


New Life Insurance Purchases 


“Life insurance’ protection repre- 
sented by new contracts purchased in 
1955 are estimated to reach a record 
annual total of $47.4 billion by the end 
of the year. This total will include about 
$30.8 billion under Ordinary contracts— 
also a new high—$10 billion under Group 
contracts and $6.6 billion under Indus- 
trial contracts. Credit insurance figures 
have been excluded from the new busi- 
ness total because new purchases of 
such insurance are not determinable on 
a basis comparable with the _ other 
classes, 

“New Ordinary insurance purchased in 
1955 will represent an advance of about 
22% or $5% billion over the previous 
record annual volume attained last year. 
New Group insurance purchased this 
year will total about 25% or $3% billion 
less than last year’s record volume but 
this apparently unfavorable trend is due 
entirely to an extraordinary feature of 
last year’s Group new business. That 
was the purchase of a_ history-making 
contract whereby the United States 


Government provided, through private 
insurance channels, Group coverage for 
all Federal employes in the initial 


amount of about $7 billion. If this unique 
1954 contract were left out of account, 
1955 would appear as a record-breaking 
year for new Group as well as for new 
Ordinary insurance. New Industrial in- 
surance for the current year will be 
about $% billion below last year’s peak 
volume but will exceed the correspond- 
ing totals of all prior years. 

“Trends in new insurance purchased 
are noteworthy for two primary reasons. 
First, new business represents the chief 
positive component of growth in life 
insurance protection. (Other positive 
components are insurance contracts re- 


vived after lapse, amounts of existing 
contracts increased and amounts of in- 
surance provided by way of dividend 


components’ are 
terminated by 


additions. Negative 

amounts of insurance 
death, maturity, surrender, expiry or in 
other ways). Secondly, new life insur- 
ance purchases are significant as a 
measure of the achievement of life in- 


surance field forces in their mammoth 
task of guiding, counseling and exhort- 
ing the American public toward greater 


self-protection from crucial economic 
hazards of human life such as premature 
death and superannuation. 


Policy Benefits 


“Life insurance, annuity and accident 
and health contracts in legal reserve 
life insurance companies have provided 
a record volume of policy benefit pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in the United States this year. Such 
payments are expected to reach an an- 
nual total of well over $634 billion by 
December 31. This total, representing 
average daily benefits of about $182 
million, will be approximately 11% above 
the corresponding total for 1954, the 
previous record year. 

“Benefits under life insurance 
annuity contracts combined will 
almost $5% billion for 1955 of which 
42% will represent death benefits to 
beneficiaries of deceased policyholders 


and 
total 





BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 


and 58% benefits to living policyholders 
in the form of matured endowments, 
annuities, policy dividends, surrender 
values and other payments. 

“Benefits under accident and health 
contracts of life insurance companies 
will total almost $1% billion during 1955. 
The annual volume of such benefit pay- 
ments has quadrupled since 1948, the 
first year for which a comparable figure 
is available. This spectacular rise under- 
scores one of the important ways in 
which the life companies have increased 
their usefulness to the American public 
in recent years, namely, through the 
cultivation of accident and health busi- 
ness.” 





Mutual Trust Names Munroe 


Providence General Agent 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago an- 
nounces the appointment of William E. 
Munroe as general agent at Providence 
for the state of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Munroe has been associated for 
the past four years with the J. H. Hartle 
agency of The Prudential. Mr. Munroe 


is a graduate of Emerson College and 
served as assistant director of admis- 


sions and public relations director for a 
period of time. He is active in the Life 
Underwriters Association and the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Providence Agency is located in 
the Industrial National Bank Building 
and is one of the company’s oldest agen- 
cies in the New England area. 





Berkshire Life Aviation 
Underwriting Liberalized 


All of Berkshire’s plans of insurance 
are now available at standard rates to 
pilots and crews of scheduled U. S. and 
Canadian Airlines. The company defines 
“Scheduled” as having “mz tintained 
scheduled flying for at least two years.’ 

At the same time, it was announced 
that many ‘private pilots can now qualify 
for Berkshire’s life plans without extra 
premium or limiting riders. 

In order to make the same advantage 
available to policyowners, Berkshire has 
offered to consider extra premium rate 
reductions on policy anniversaries. 


Adopt Broad Medical Plans 


A number of companies have adopted 
extensive and comprehensive medical in- 
surance plans, according to Towers, 
Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Largest and most widely publi- 
cized is that offered to more than 200,- 
C00 employes of General Electric. 

Another recent comprehensive medical 
plan has been adopted by Shawingan 
Water & Power Co., Montreal. 








Talks on Regulation of 
A. & H. Policy Provisions 


McCALLION COUNSEL ADDRESS 


No Uniform Decision by Courts Con- 
struing Uniform Act Adopted by 
the Insurance Commissioners 


Harry J. McCallion, assistant general 
counsel, New York Life, had as his 
topic at meeting of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel at Waldorf-Astoria 
this week, “Patterns and Prospects in 
the Regulation of Accident and Sick- 
ness Policy Provisions.” 

Commenting on the uniform provi- 
sions law he said there is a prospect of 
construction of each of the provisions 
of this act. Research has revealed no 
uniform decision construing any of the 
new provisions. The Uniform Provisions 
Law was adopted by the National Ass. 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners ies 
years ago, but it was not enacted in 
any jurisdiction until 1951. Moreover, 
most of the enactments established a 
moratorium during which insurance com- 
panies could continue to use policy forms 
drafted under the 1912 law. A large 
number of insurers did not begin draft- 
ing uniform provisions law policies until 
a year or two ago. 

“Undoubtedly, case law will be made 
on each of the new law’s provisions. 
However, it is not likely that there 
will be a plethoric supply of decisions 
on the time limit on certain defenses 
provision. 

“The social purpose of the time limit 
provision is salutory. It is designed to 
give policyholders reasonable protection 
against indiscriminate contests of claims 
in somewhat the same manner as does 
the more familiar incontestable provision 
of life insurance policies. The similarity 
between the time limit and incontestable 
provisions is apparent; yet sight should 
never be lost of the fact that the two 
are not exactly the same. Every effort 
must be made to avoid the unwarranted 
extension of life insurance incontestable 
decisions to the area of the accident and 
sickness insurance time limit provision. 
Even where the optional incontestable 
clause of the latter provision is in- 
volved, it must be kept in mind that we 
deal with a matter different from the 
life insurance incontestable provision,” 
he said. 


The 


“The distinctions were recognized by 
many of the experts who _ participated 
in the drafting of the Uniform Provi- 
sions Law. It was recognized that, with 
respect to cancellable policies and_poli- 
cies renewable at the option of the 
insurer, the term ‘incontestable’ should 
not be used; any so-called ‘incontesta- 
ble’ clause in those policies could be 
vitiated by the insurer’s unilateral ac- 
tion. However, this term was properly 


Term “Incontestable” 


used with respect to non-cancellable 
policies which naturally run for longer 
periods. 

“Since many questions must be an- 
swered in connection with the time 
limit provision, litigation experts can 


anticipate that this and the other changes 
in the law will produce many interesting 
courtroom moments. 


Equitable Like wa Iowa 
Sets Production Record 


Equitable Life of Towa recorded the 
greatest first 11 months of the year pro- 
duction in its 88-year history, it was 
announced by Ray E. Fuller, agency 
vice president. New paid production for 
November amounted to $11,228,851, 4 
gain of 9.2% over the corresponding 
month in 1954. Total new paid pro- 
duction for the first 11 ais poe 
to $128,205,196, an 11.5% increase over 
the same period in 1954. Life insurance 
in force was increased to $1,422,041,583 
at the end of November. 

The San Francisco agency, V. W. 
Wiedemann, general agent, placed first 
among all agencies throughout the coun- 


try. 
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Morgan B. Brainard’s Half Century In Insurance 


President of Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Not Surprised by Tremendous Growth of the 


Industry, Looks For Further Great Development; 


His Background, Success in 


Selecting Efficient Executives, Willingness to Accept Responsibility; 


Morgan B. Brainard, president of 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
been with that organization half 
tury. And a happy 50 years it has been 

happy for the companies he heads, for 
for the 


has 


a Cenh- 


his associates at the head office, 
field and 
he will move up to chairman and will be 
succeeded as president by one of the 
most able men at the Aetna—Henry S. 
vice president and chief actuary. 

Sitting in his office high up in the 
company’s unusually attri setive \merican 
Colonial style building, and gazing down 
at the 23-acres of edacaned park on 
which the structure is built, President 
Brainard must have many pleasant rec- 
ollections of what has transpired since 
he took the post as chief helmsman of 
\etna succeeding a monumental and ex- 
ceedingly colorful figure in Connecticut 

Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley. 

When Mr. Brainard became president 
in 1922 Aetna Life had $1.4 billion in- 
surance in force. It passed $15 billion in 
Assets were $207 million, and at 
the end of last year had reached $2.618 
billion. Aetna Life Group insurance in 
1922 totaled $364 million on December 
31. Today, it is approximately $12 bil- 


for policyholders. In February 


Beers, 


lion. Substantial growth has also been 
made in the Aetna Life’s affiliated com- 
panies—Aetna Casualty & Surety, Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co. and Standard 
Fire. 


No Change in Public’s Fundamental 
Desires 


Mr. Brainard was asked by the writer 
if he cared to comment on the contrast 
between the insurance field of today and 
as it was when he entered it half a cen- 
tury ago. 

“The differences are not so great as 
some may think they are,” was his com- 
ment. “Insurance was exceedingly well 
established half a century ago. Hartford 
had a number of companies already large 
and nationally known with nationwide 
representation in the field when I joined 
the Aetna. The Aetna had been going 
a long time—since 1853. Some other 
dates of company launchings in Hart- 
ford: Connecticut Mutual, 1846; Phoenix 
Mutual, 1851; Travelers, 1864; Connecti- 
cut General, 1865. 

“The fundamentals of insurance sales- 
manship and the needs for insurance 
were essentially the same as they are 
today, although the number of channels 
has greatly increased. There were many 
successful general agents and managers 
in the field. Every normal man, then as 
now, was anxious to create an estate, 
protect his business and family, and in- 
surance furnished the medium making 
this possible. Where the change has 
taken place in privately owned life in- 
surance, for instance, is in the multi- 


Civie Activities and Cultural Side 


By CLarENCE AxMAN 


plication of needs made possible by the 
great growth of industry. Also in the 
demands for retirement, pension and 
other plans. But as business has con- 
tinued its rapid expansion, becoming 
more complex as it grew, and the de- 
mand for personal security has in- 
creased, insurance has kept pace with 
what is logically required of it. Group 
insurance has helped in meeting a posi- 
tive insurance need of business to pro- 
vide for their employes’ security and 
protection, and its popularity has been 
evidenced throughout the business 
world. One change in the insurance pic- 
ture where emphasis should certainly be 
placed is in the improved training, edu- 
cation and recruiting of agents which 
has resulted in making insurance sales- 
mz anship more of a profession. 

‘This half century has seen the Gov- 
ernment take over a large role in So- 
cial Security accompanied by many for- 
ays into the domain of private insurance 
ownership. And one of my most satisfy- 
ing observations of the history of the 
private companies is the tremendous 
progress they have made in fields where 


the Government has so widely pene- 
trated. The principal lesson to be 
learned from this is that the public’s 


confidence in insurance has been built 
on the solidest of foundations. 


Market Changes in Insurance Other 
Than Life 


“Outside of life insurance there have 
been many changes, especially in the 
market. In brief, they are the appear- 


ance of the automobile, the develon- 
ment of aviation. the growth of Work- 
men’s Compensation, the inauguration of 
hospitalization and other allied cover- 
ages of Group, Life and Health insur- 
ance. Who could possibly visualize that 
when Henrv Ford was chugging his first 
car down the streets of Detroit that the 
time would come when there would be 
millions of automobiles and trucks on 
the highways, or that the initial flight 
of the Wricht brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, was navine the wavy for 
the growth of one of America’s leadine 
industries? The insurance business ad- 
iusted itself to meet all the reqnire- 
ments for coverage of both automobiles 
and aircraft and the plants which proc- 
ess them, and it is now possible for the 
insurance companies to suffer a loss of 
several hundred thousand dollars on one 
plant and to have it adequately covered. 

“We can’t gaze into the future with- 
out recognizing that some inventors or 
researchers mav achieve another devel- 
opment which will in itself put on the 
market a device with such potentialities 
for popularitv that millions of dollars of 
premiums will be necessary to protect it. 
So, my opinion is that there can be no 
such thing as a saturation of the insur- 
ance market per se, but I am convinced 





Fabian Bachrach 
BRAINARD 


MORGAN B. 


that no matter what the future reveals 
in atomic energy risks—to take one 
example—insurance will furnish the pro- 
tection. No one who has been in the 
insurance scene as long as I have can 
be anything other than an optimist about 
this business.” 


Family in America Dates Back to 1630 


Morgan B. Brainard is a member of 
a family the first member of which 
arrived in this country in about 1630, 
came to Hartford and a few years later 
founded the town of Haddam, about 25 
miles below Hartford, on the Connecti- 
cut River. The Bulkeley family settled 
in Concord, Mass., about the same time, 
and the next generation moved to Con- 
necticut. His father, Leverett Brainard, 
was mayor of Hartford, as was _ his 
uncle, Senator Bulkeley, and his brother, 
Newton C. Brainard. 

Morgan B. was graduated from Hart- 
ford High School in 1896. He entered 
Yale that year and took his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1900 after which he 
attended Yale Law School, receiving his 
LL.B. degree in 1903. At one time there 
were five presidents of Hartford insur- 
ance companies who were Yale alumni. 
In addition to Mr. Brainard they were 
James Lee Loomis, Connecticut Mutual 
Life; Robert W. Huntington, Connecti- 
cut General Life;John Marshall Hol- 
comb, Phoenix Mutual Life; and Richard 
M. Bissell, Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

At Yale Mr. Brainard did not go after 
records, try to do anything spectacular, 
make any effort to win honors although 


some came to him, and he formed addi- 
tional background for a_ considerable 
amount of culture. His keen interest in 
literature and the drama has continued 
to the present moment. Thus, he reads 
the reviews of premieres of both dra- 
matic and music shows; frequently at- 
tends the theater in New York; has 
been as consistent in attendance of 
events at Bushnell Memorial, Hartford’s 
large home of the opera, ballet, dramatic 
plays and large musical comedies, as any 
executive in Hartford. 


Graduate of Yale University and Yale 
School of Law 


Probably the professor whose classes 
and personality had most influence on 


him at Yale University was William 
Lyon Phelps who wrote “Essays on 
Modern Dramatists,” “The Advance of 
English Poetry,” “Some Makers oi 


American Literature” and other popular 
works. Phelps was one of the most 
popular lecturers on _ literature and 
drama appearing before the American 
public; was‘responsible for launching a 
number of Yale students in the field of 
literature and drama. Undergraduates 
almost fought to get into a lecture room 
to hear Phelps, prizing as well an in- 
vitation to be a social guest at his home. 

Among Mr. Brainard’s classmates at 
Yale were F. B. Adams, now chairman 
of the Atlantic Coast Line’s board; Dr. 
George H. Whipple, now dean of School 
of Medicine and Dentistry, University 
of Rochester; Percy Rockefeller, Medill 
McCormick, Senator from Illinois, and 
Robert Carey, Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. Brainard has maintained a close 
relationship with Yale and is secretary 
of the class of 1900 as well as a former 
member of the Yale Alumni Association 
Board. Upon invitation of the college 
authorities he has lectured at Williams 
College, and in 1932 was awarded an 
honorary M.A. degree at Trinity Col- 
lege. He is a former president of the 
Yale Alumni Association of Hartford, 
and was a trustee of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. In 1953 when Aetna Life observed 
its centennial Mr. Brainard was awarded 
an honorary LL.D. degree by Bryant 
College. In June, 1954, he received an 
LL.D. degree from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middleton, Conn. 


Joined Aetna After Practicing Law 


When Mr. Brainard was graduated 
from Yale Law School he began to 
practice law in the office of Lewis 
Sperry, an old-fashioned type of Yankee 
lawyer who for many years had been 
general counsel of Aetna Life. In 1902 
young Brainard was elected a director 
of Aetna Life to fill the vacancy on the 
board caused by the death of his father. 
In February, 1905, he was elected as- 
sistant treasurer of the Aetna, the be- 
ginning of his long business association 
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.7 «Since its founding in 1850, National Life has 
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been tested by wars, epidemics, panics, depressions 
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in assets and general strength in the insurance field. 


; : ase Steadily National Life has expanded its nation- 
You can see both sides of National Life’s history 


: wide service. It is 22nd in size in the country with 
symbolized in this seal. 


more than $600,000,000 in assets and with over a 


Qe the one side we are a company with our billion and a half of life insurance in force. We are 


foundations set solidly in the granite hills of Vermont. proud of this, not only because of the progress it 


Our company is among the “elder statesmen” of the represents, but because more than 240,000 Americans 


life insurance business . . . ranking 9th in age among have chosen our mutual company to help them 
over 900 companies in the United States. Only 8 are achieve financial independence. Our liberal dividend 
older... but none is more youthful in spirit, more performance record has placed National among the 


crake, very foremost low-net-cost companies in America. 
alert to progress. y p 


Progress is the other side of our story. Yes, we take pride in both sides of our story 


...in our solid foundation in Vermont as well as 
our nationwide strength in service. 


Natienal Life of VERMONT 
Insurance Company Montpelier 


A MUTUAL COMPANY... OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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with his uncle, Morgan B. Bulkeley, who 
was president of the company. The job 
of assistant treasurer then was really 
that of a high-grade confidential secre- 
tary to the president. Shortly thereafter 
Governor Bulkeley was elected to the 
United States Senate at which time 
Morgan B.’s field of authority was con- 
siderably broadened. He quickly assimi- 
lated knowledge of financial affairs 
which by February, 1907, had broadened 
sufficiently to result in his election as 
treasurer of the company. On this same 
day—February 12—he was elected secre- 
tary and a director of what was then the 
Aetna Accident and Liability Co., now 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety. It had 
been organized because automobiles 
were rapidly increasing and there was 
a good market in consequence for au- 
tomobile insurance. Slightly more than 
a year later he was promoted from sec- 
retary and treasurer of Aetna Accident 
and Liability and again in February 

this time in 1910—he was elected vice 
president and treasurer of the Aetna 
Life, becoming also vice president and a 
director of Automobile Insurance Co. 
when it was organized in 1913. 


Succeeds Gov. Bulkeley as President 


In November 6, 1932, Senator Bulke- 
ley, under whom Mr. Brainard had 
served for 17 years, died, and was suc- 
ceeded as president of the Aetna Life 
and its affiliates by Mr. Brainard. The 
election was a surprise to Brainard as 
he, as well as many in the company, 
thought J. L. English, executive vice 
president of the company, and widely 
known in the insurance business, would 
get the top*position. Offered the presi- 
dency Mr. English turned it down be- 
cause of his age and a short time after 


he died. The board which began to be 
impressed by Brainard, when it noted 
how he was performing particularly 


after Governor Bulkeley went to the 
United States Senate, elected the young 
man. president. 

\s president of Aetna Life Mr. Brain- 
ard stepped into some very large shoes. 
Morgan B. Bulkeley was the outstanding 
citizen of Connecticut, a leader in civic 
life and a man of great vision. He had 
entered public life after running a bank 
in Hartford which he organized. For 
four years he was Governor of Connec- 
ticut and in 1905 was elected to the 
United States Senate from which post 
he retired in 1911. Among his other in- 
terests was that of baseball and he par- 
ticipated in the organization of the Na- 
tional League of ball clubs. 

Senator Bulkeley’s affiliation with 
Aetna Life came in 1879 when he was 
elected president and he made that com- 
pany one of the outstanding ones in 
\merica. He was responsible for the 
organization’s entering the multiple line 
field and the organization by it of the 
\etna Accident & Liability Co., and la- 


ter of the Automobile Insurance Co. As 
a fellow townsman and a fellow insur- 
ance president he had naturally ob- 


served the career of James G. Batterson, 
founder of the Travelers and its success 
in broadening the field of insurance cov- 
But Mr. Bulkeley did not need 
much observation to discern the possi- 
bilities of expansion in insurance opera- 
tions. The relations of the Aetna and 
the Travelers have been those of good 
neighbors. There has never been a 
feud between them, but each has been a 
strenuous competitor of the other. 

\ powerful personality, held in widest 
respect throughout Connecticut, and la- 
ter the nation, the prestige of Senator 
Bulkeley could not well have been 
higher. His extraordinary qualities of 
leadership led him to lean heavily on 
his individual judgments and independ- 
ent action through it. If he had a de- 
fect, it was his intense desire to make 
a personal participation in the admin- 
istration of the company; in brief, was 
— reluctant to delegate responsi- 
yility. 


erages. 


Built Strong Organization 
This was changed after Mr. Brainard 
became president While naturally gra- 
tified that the directors had selected 





him to succeed one of the major figures 
in the American economic scene, a man 
regarded as one of the most important 
figures in insurance, finance, business 
and public life, he felt he could not 
make good in the job unless he was 
surrounded by men of more than ordi- 
nary ability who were capable of growth 
in stature. The opinion in the insurance 
world is that his success in this direc- 
tion has been extraordinary. Many of 
the men whom he picked have become 
top executives of the organization. This 
he accomplished through his extraordi- 
nary knowledge of people, an ability to 
spot talent and potential characteristics 
of men, as well as by his ability to draw 
them to him and inspire them with loy- 
alty. He has always been a willing and 
sympathetic listener to suggestions made 
by his officers; and, if he regarded the 


high morale in the organization. A big- 
hearted man of rare good humor, great 
sincerity and simple in manner, he has 
not tried to dominate because of his 
position as chief helmsman. Rarely 
speaking with high emotion, not often 
getting excited, he speaks in a quiet, 
pleasant tone of voice often larding his 
observations with his keen sense of 
humor and his whole manner, backed by 
his experience and judgment, has been 
able to swing a tremendous influence on 
his associates. This doesn’t mean that 
he can’t get good and mad, if he feels 
the occasion warrants. And this was 
in evidence when the word came 
through that some commissioners might 
build a highway through part of the 
beautiful home office property. He even 
let it be known that if this were done 
the Aetna Life might have to expand 
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Left to Right: Seated—Roy C. Wilcox, executive vice president, International Silver 
Co.; Frederick B. Rentschler, chairman of United Aircraft Corp.; Eugene E. Wil- 
son; John O. Enders, who had served as director almost 60 years at the time of 
his retirement a year ago; Mr. Brainard; Mitchell S. Little, president of M. S. 
Little Manufacturing Co.; James H. Brewster, Jr., vice president and treasurer, 
Aetna; Ostrom Enders, president of the Hartford National Bank & Trust Co.; and 
Ward Cheney, president of Cheney Brothers. Standing—Charles W. Deeds, chair- 
man of the board, Niles-Bement-Pond Co.; Francis B. Cooley; Olcott D. Smith of 
Day, Berry & Howard; Barclay Robinson, senior vice president, Hartford National 
Bank & Trust Co.; E. E. Cammack, vice president and actuary, Aetna; and James 
B. Slimmon, vice president and secretary, Aetna. The photograph was taken on 
the occasion of Mr. Brainard’s 50th anniversary with Aetna Life. 


advice as sound, it met with his quick 
approval. 

The fact that a suggestion partook of 
a pioneering nature was not regarded 
by Mr. Brainard as a reason for turning 
it down. Rather, it gave him pleasure 
to know that he was in a position to 
start the ball rolling, to direct it into 
new fields. One reason why Mr. Brain- 
ard had been chosen to be head of the 
company was his reaction to attitude of 
his predecessor.. Although one of the 
most modest men who has ever filled a 
top position in American business, he 
early disclosed that he was a man of 
strong convictions who could not be 
swept off his feet by strong personali- 
ties with whom he had contact. One of 
his associates said to the writer: 

“In no sense of the word while under 
Senator Bulkeley was Morgan Brainard 
a Yes man. While holding the Senator 
in the highest esteem, and although in 
his younger days in awe of him, he did 
not let that warp his own judgment, or 
interfere with its expression. Always he 
was frank in presenting his objections, 
if he had any.” 

Welcomes Suggestions 


\s president of the Aetna he has 
wanted his officers to take a_ similar 
attitude. When a proposition is pre- 
sented, if it has some kink in it, Mr. 
3rainard has wanted criticism freely 
given and then threshed out. This nat- 
urally has had a lot to do with building 





elsewhere. This was not regarded in 
Hartford as an idle threat. The citizens 
there, in and out of public life, knew 
he meant business. 


His First Message to the Field 


One of the first things which Mr. 
Brainard did when he became head of 
the company was to pay high tribute to 
the field and his relations with general 
agents, their assistants and _ agents, 
have continued to be close ever since 
that time. Some months after he was 
elected president the company had a 
field convention in Chicago. To these 
men he said: 

“The company has been entrusted to 
my care and I feel the responsibility 
heavily. We are going ahead as fast as 
we can with safety, and that considera- 
tion has to be always in our minds. Now, 
what I particularly want to say to you 
is that the responsibility for the good 
name and reputation of the Aetna Life 
is in the hands of you men. Without 
your energy and good faith, confidence 
in us, and above all your willingness 
to work your utmost, all we can do 
would be a failure. Just as you could 
accomplish little should we not rise to 
the opportunity, we can accomplish 
nothing without you. 

“I know we can count on you. There 
isn’t any doubt in my mind. Those of 
you whom I have known for years don’t 
need me to tell you how proud I am of 
the Aetna representatives, and as to the 





rest of you, if you will just take it for 
granted, let us show you. Just believe in 
our sincerity and the fact that we are 
extremely ambitious; there are no visi- 
ble limits to our growth, and we know 
that there must be the utmost coopera- 
tion between home office and field. If 
you will believe those things and keep 
them in your mind, unbounded success is 
coming to all of us.” 


Aetna Life’s Regional Meetings 


A feature of the agencies operation 
which has always held a deep spot in 
Mr. Brainard’s affection has been its 
regional meetings where three conven- 
tions are held annually in geographical 
positions which embrace the leaders of 
the company in the field. Of the impor- 
tance of these regionals Mr. Brainard 
says: “Each meeting lives for a lifetime 
in the memories of the Regionnaires, 
They result in newly-made friends, re- 
newal of old friendships, new sites and 
places in an atmosphere worthy of the 
company’s finest, and business sessions 
replete with information, inspiration, 
motivation and sales ideas that make 
their indelible mark in sharpening en- 
thusiasm and igniting the spark to big- 
ger and better personal productions.” 

These regionals began soon after Mr. 
Brainard became president. The first 
was in Del Monte, Calif. Many have 
been held in White Sulphur Springs. 


Training Program for Field 


Another matter having a paramount 
interest for Mr. Brainard has been its 
training program, the first formal pro- 
gram of this nature being initiated the 
year Mr. Brainard joined Aetna Life. 
Incidentally, the first of these programs 
was prepared by the company’s general 
agent in Rochester, N. Y., and took the 
form of six articles, or lessons, which 
were printed in the Aetna Life News, 
forerunner of The Life Aetna-Izer. 
Three years after Mr. Brainard became 
president, the first training course off- 
cially under the home office auspices, 
was introduced at a three weeks’ school 
in Milwaukee. The company shortly 
thereafter published a set of training 
booklets, making available an_ extra 
course of instruction by mail. Next, 
came a training course at the home 
office in 1925. The home office school in 
its present form came into existence in 
1939, and there have been more than 80 
of these schools in the series on basic 
and advanced underwriting. In 1952 the 
Aetna Life Career Course was _ intro- 
duced as part of a complete training 
program implemented by other plans of 
study, such as CLU. 

Another important factor in the com- 
pany’s agency operations was when the 
company introduced its copyrighted Es- 
tate Control Plan in 1936. It marked 
the beginning of a new and aggressive 
approach to life insurance sales promo- 
tion, the first of a series of four major 
sales plans to be developed during Mr. 
Brainard’s tenure to equip agents with 
the most effective selling tools it had 
found possible to devise. Among its de- 
velopments have been the use of Busi- 
ness Evaluation Analysis, Estate Analy- 
sis and Pension Trust and other up-to- 
date saies programs. 


The Group and A. & H. Insurance 
Departments 


Among other outstanding matters in 
the Brainard regime has been the de- 
velopment of the Group department and 
the Accident and Health department. 
The Aetna wrote its first Group in 1913. 
Written in the beginning exclusively on 
the basis of the premium being paid by 
the employer, Group business was given 
a tremendous impetus ten years later 
with the development of the contribu- 
tory, or often-styled “cooperative” plan 
of insurance. What Aetna believes to be 
the first of the contributory plans was 
installed at about the time Mr. Brainard 
became president. Also was inaugurate 
the Aetna Life’s Group Schools. Upon 
completion of the intensive course the 
graduates are assigned to agencies 
throughout Aetna Life organization as 
salaried home office Group representa- 
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Health. 
Erects New Home Office Building 


3y 1930 the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies had so completely outgrown its 
home office on Main Street, Hartford, 
that the business of the company was 
administered in about ten different lo- 
cations in Hartford. A new home office 
building, and a very large one, was im- 
perative. On January 1, 1931, the pres- 
ent home office building was officially 
opened at 151 Farmington Avenue, not 
far from the business center of the city. 
It is the largest example of American 
Colonial architecture in the world. 
James Gamble Rogers, designer of the 
Harkness Memorial Quadrangle at Yale 
University, was the architect. It stands 
in its spaciousness surrounded by its 
landscaped park as a testimony of the 
keen foresight and judgment of the 
president in the light of subsequent 
events of progress and growth. From all 
over the world visitors come to see this 
building and its extraordinarily beauti- 
ful environ. 


Rehabilitation of Automobile 
Insurance Co. 


been 
Group 


has 


Probably the most dramatic moments 
in the history of Aetna Life and Affili- 
ated Companies revolved around the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Co., a member of 
the Aetna Group, which was swamped 
by a spate of heavy losses in marine 
insurance as World War I terminated. 
It was a case of being confronted by 
millions of liability. But Mr. Brainard 
and the directors decided that in the 
interest of the Aetna Life’s reputation 
and good faith the company should be 
put on its feet. Accordingly $12,000,000 
was given to the Automobile’s account 
and the company was saved. Then came 
a remarkable rehabilitation procedure 
which resulted in the company getting 
out of the red in something more than 
a year’s time. 

Eisenhower Message on Centennial 


One of the proudest memories in Mr. 
Brainard’s career is the centennial of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Co. in 1953, 
the observance of which was climaxed 
by a garden party, one of the largest 
ever held, attended by 8,000 employes 
and their guests on the home office 
grounds. 

At that time, Senator William: A. 
Purtell delivered a message from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower congratulating Aetna 
Life on its 100th anniversary, stating: 
“President Eisenhower feels that we can 
have no security as a nation unless we 
have security as individuals and cer- 
tainly the success of your organization 
in the last 100 years is not only a tribute 
to the skill and the initiative and the 
integrity of your management and all 
those associated with you, but it is 
further proof of the desire of the aver- 
American to be responsible for his 
security and for the security of 
those near and dear to him.” 

Earlier, a congratulatory resolution 
had been passed unanimously by both 
houses of the Connecticut legislature 
noting “the significant contribution the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. has made 
to the economic and social development 
of the State of Connecticut and of the 
United States.” 

The resolution further stated that dur- 
ing Mr. Brainard’s tenure as president 
the Aetna Life “has experienced re- 
markable growth, helping to maintain 
for the State of Connecticut a place of 
eminence in the insurance industry in 
the United States.” 


Civic and Other Activities 
Outside Insurance 

Mr. Brainard has very definite ideas 
as to his responsibilities as a citizen and 
he has been one of the most useful 
citizens among Hartford’s leading men, 
and in addition has performed service 
for the Government at Washington. 
Wartime activities of Mr. Brainard have 
included these: a director of the Na- 


age 
own 


LUTC Student Enrollments 
At All-Time High Record 


LUTC _ student enrollments have 
reached the all-time high of 13,697, it 
was announced by Loran_E. Powell, 
managing director of the Life Under- 
writing Training Council. Seven hundred 
and seven classes are now under way 
in the 48 states plus Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia. This com- 
pares with 11,029 students in 579 classes 
during the 1954-55 school year. 

The highlight of this year’s class ses- 
sions is the use of the lesson plan tech- 
nique in the first year of the course. 
This technique of training for instructors 
gives each instructor a prepared lesson 
plan, which is designed to assist him in 
forcefully bringing out the most prac- 
tical sales ideas contained in each as- 
signment. Pilot groups of second year 
instructors are field-testing these les- 
son plans so that this training technique 
can be launched with second year in- 
structors next year. 

In commenting on this year’s classes 
and record breaking enrollment, Mr. 
Powell said, “Credit for this year’s class 
organization is due in large measure to 
the countless volunteer chairmen and 
their committees all over the country. 
From the day last January when they 
were appointed to their jobs by their 
local association president, until now, 
they have worked hard and diligently 
to provide LUTC training to the under- 
writers of their communities. The entire 
industry and the insuring public owes 
them a deep debt of gratitude.” 


CAPITAL-SURPLUS INCREASES 


Made by Southern Insurance Co. and 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Co., Dallas 

At a meeting in Dallas of boards of 
Southern Insurance Co. and Industrial 
Life Insurance Co. they made substan- 
tial increases in their capital and paid- 
in surplus. 

David D. Steers, president of Indus- 
trial Life, announces the sale of 10,000 
shares of common stock at $300,000 
which increases Industrial’s capital from 
$200,000 to $300,000 and adds $200,000 to 
capital surplus. Bruce M. Steere, presi- 
dent of Southern, reports the stockhold- 
ers of Southern Insurance Co. paid in 
$200,000 to capital surplus which with a 
capital of $500,000 and an earned surplus 
of $68,000 increases the policyholders’ 
surplus to $768,000. 

Southern Insurance Co. writes auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance while 
Industrial Life writes Credit Life, . Ac- 
cident and Health cover. Both compa- 
nies are in eight states. 





Denton Manager St. Louis 
Group Dept. Gen’! American 


General American Life of St. Louis 
has appointed George W. Denton man- 
ager of its metropolitan St. Louis Group 
department. He formerly headed Ohio 
Group operations at Cleveland, pre- 
viously being located at St. Louis. He 
has Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from University of Missouri, 





tional War Fund, 
allocate war relief monies; a member 
of the loc al Naval Officer Procurement 
Committee member of National Ad- 
visory Gomibene of the Red Cross; 
member of Connecticut Defense Savings 
staff advisory committee. He also was 
on the Citizens Committee for Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

He was a member of Hartford Board 
of Police Commissioners from 1909 to 
1918, being president for four years. He 
served terms as a councilman and alder- 
man. For more than two decades he 
was a director of the Connecticut State 
prison and on its board of parole, re- 
signing from those posts in 1947. Also, 
he was a member of the specially ap- 


an organization to 


pointed State Commission to build a 
new training school for mental di- 
rectives at Southbury, Conn., and was 
chairman of the State Commission on 
Sculpture. Governor Trumbull in 1926 
named Mr. Brainard as one of three 
“responsible and representative citizens” 
to investigate the office of Connecticut 
State Treasurer. In Republican circles 
he has been a member of the National 
Republican Advisory Committee and 
treasurer of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee. 


Directorates and Trusteeships 


Among Mr. Brainard’s directorships is 
the Hartford Hospital. He is a trustee 
of the Wadsworth Atheneum, the Colt 


Bequest, Morgan Memorial and Watkin- 








238 Years of Service 


La ae raise 


“Because it confines its operations exclusively to a 
select clientele, the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund enjoys 
a remarkably low mortality and lapse ratio. Low ad- 
ministrative costs, coupled with the fact that the Fund 
has no sales force expenses, permit extremely low net 
cost — in fact, the lowest of all companies, according 
to Best’s Life Insurance Reports.” 


— From The Broadcast, Philadelphia 
Insurance Underwriter’s Official Magazine. 
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son Library. He-is a director’ of Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
Institute of Life Insurance. A former 
treasurer of the Bishop Seabury Memo- 
rial Fund he was also a director and 
trustee of American Cancer Society. 

Keenly interested in safety and con- 
servation work, Mr. Brainard has enthu- 
siastically supported his own organiza- 
tion’s efforts in this field and is, in 
addition, a trustee of the National 
Safety Council. In 1941 he was named 
to a special “committee of 100” which 
was charged with promoting safety in 
the Greater New York area. 

Mr. Brainard is a director of a num- 
ber of local and nationally known busi- 
ness organizations, banks, etc., including 
the Underwood Corp., Hartford Electric 
Light Co., the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Co. John P, 
hates cer & Co. of New York, Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., Cheney Brothers, 
Connecticut Power Co., Hartford Coun- 
ty Mutual Fire Insurance Co., United 
Aircraft Corp., Hartford National Bank 
& Trust Co. and Connecticut Printers, 
Inc. He is a former chairman of the 
board of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, and also has served 
as chairman of the board of Connecticut 
Economic Council. He is a former di- 
rector of Swift & Co., American Hard- 
ware Corp., Hartford Faience Co. and 
Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Co. He is a member of Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 


Collector of Antiques 


Growing out of his keen and long 
cultivated historical sense, Mr. Brainard 
takes a great pride in the fact the di- 
rectors room of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies is furnished with beautiful 
pieces of antique furniture, collected for 
this purpose by Mr. Brainard. As a 
collector of antiques he specializes in 
old clocks, ancient tavern signs of which 
he has a large number, and Old State 
House China. The Walpole Society of 
which he is a member is an organiza- 
tion of antiquarians and collectors. He 
is vice aren? for Connecticut of the 
New England Geneological Society and 
a director of Connecticut Historical 
Society, and a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

These are his clubs and _ societies: 
Yale Club, Anglers Club and The Links 
of New York City; Hartford Club, 
Hartford Golf Club, Fenwick Golf Club, 
Sons of the American Revolution, 
Founders and Patriots of America, 
Society of Colonial Wars, the Phelps 
Association, Club of Odd Volumes and 
Newcomen Society. 


His Family 


Mr. Brainard in 1905 married Eleanor 
Stewart Moffat of Scranton, Pa. They 
have four sons, Morgan B., Jr., an 
officer of Aetna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies; Charles E, and Maxwell L. Brain- 
ard of Hartford, and Edward M. of 
New York City. Their daughter is Mrs. 
Henry S. Robinson, Jr., of West Hart- 
ford. The home of Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
gan B. Brainard is at 1090 Prospect 
Avenue, West Hartford. 

When Mr. Brainard in February un- 
loads some of the responsibilities he has 
been carrying for so many years as 
president he will not find dull the 
leisure he has won. His company asso- 
ciates, his broad culture reflected in his 
reading and other habits, his extraor- 
dinarily large acquaintance in Connec- 
ticut, his welfare, civic and_ historical 
society directorates and trusteeships, his 
hobbies and his large family, including 
nine grandchildren, will furnish plenty 
of pleasant matters to engage his atten- 
tion. He will continue to keep track of 
the openings in the theatre as he has 
done for years by reading the reviews, 
and, knowing that there are now 4 
brand new flock of extremely talented 
playwrights whose dramas are playing 
to crowded houses, an appearance Le 
him in a New York theatre will not 
a surprise. And there will be sea Stoll 
os to The Links, the favorite. New 

York club rendezvous of this city’s top 
uptown and midtown executives, a club 
which includes in its membership half 
a dozen of Hartford’s leading citizens. 
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IT’S ABOUT TIME FOR 
THE CIPHERS AGAIN... 


Soon the year will be ended and the records closed, 
and then all of us will be releasing the story of 1955 
progress, - - - millions of this, and billions of that, and 
so on. 


The danger is that the sheer size of the over-all 
figures may dull our vision of the job that remains to 
be done. 


Despite the great performance of the industry, 
Americans generally are under-insured, and few 
Agents are as successful as they could be. So long as 
these things are true, there is a lot of work ahead of 
all of us. 
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United States and Canada Represented at First Common- 








International Gathering Of Lawyers 


wealth and Empire Law Conference 


Held in 


Numerous Canadian lawyers with sub- 
stantial practices in the field of insur- 
ance attended the First Commonwealth 
and Empire Law Conference in London, 
England, which held earlier this 
vear. They included: G. S. Rutherford, 
Q.C., counsel to the Manitoba Insurance 
Wepartment, Winnipeg; J. N. Cunning- 
ham, vice president and legal officer, 
Crown Life, Toronto; and R. Leighton 
Foster, Q.C., managing director, Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Association, 
Toronto. Altogether, 150 members of the 
Canadian Bench and Bar attended the 
Conference, the first of the exact kind. 
The last comparable occasion was a joint 
meeting of the American Bar Association 
and tl Canadian Bar Association in 


the 
London in 1928. 


Was 


Scene of the Conference 

The opening session of the Conference 
was held in Westminster Hall, “the Seat 
of British Justice’ from the thirteenth 
until the nineteenth centuries. Here 
Charles I was tried and condemned in 
1649 and many other state trials, includ- 
ing those of William Wallace, Sir 
Thomas Moore, Guy Fawkes, the Seven 
Bishops and Warren Hastings, have 
been held in the Hall. 

Dozens of members of the British judi- 
ciary were present at this year’s Con- 
ference. Many were in wig and gown. 
The delegates were presented to the 
Lord High Chancellor in a ceremony 
which for color and ritual probably ex- 
ceeded anything that has ever been 
undertaken before. Certainly, at numer- 
ous receptions held by the Law Society 
and other bodies during the week of the 
Conference many of Her Majesty’s 
judges admitted that they themselves 
greatly enjoyed the unique “show.” 

Subjects of Interest to Canadians 

and Americans 

The discussions at the business ses- 
sions during the week included two top- 
ics of particular interest to Canadian and 
American lawyers. One had to do with 
“Retirement Benefits for the Self-em- 
ployed” and papers were submitted by 
Sir Edwin Herbert of the Law Society 


Four Instructors Added 
To School of Insurance 


Four new instructors have been added 
to the faculty of the School of Insur- 
ance to teach courses in the suburbs. 
The school, which is conducted by the 
Insurance Society of New York, Inc., 
vives over 90 insurance courses in down- 


town Manhattan, but in response to a 
demand for insurance education-in the 
suburbs, selected courses are also of- 


fered each year in Westchester County 
and on Long Island. The Westchester 
courses are given in White Plains and 
Bronxville; the Long Island division is 
located in Mineola. 

Two of the new instructors, Herman 
Freudenberger and Woodrow B. Duke, 
are teaching in Mineola. Mr. Freuden- 
berger is giving a two semester course 
in economics, government and_ social 
legislation. This course is designed to 
prepare students for examinations lead- 
ing to either the Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriter (CPCU) or 
the Chartered Life Underwriter (CLU) 


insurance designation. Mr. Freudenber- 
ger holds both B.S. and M.A. degrees 
from Columbia University. He also 


studied at the University of Vienna 
while on a Fulbright scholarship. He is 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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in England and by R. deWolfe MacKay, 
Q.C., of Montreal on the subject. Mem- 
bers of the legal and all other profes- 
sions in Great Britain are as much con- 
cerned about this whole subject as are 
their professional brethren on this side 
of the water. There was also an inter- 
esting series of discussions as to the 
merits of maintaining the two branches 
of the legal profession in Great Britain. 
There a lawyer is either a barrister or a 
solicitor, ie, he either does counsel 
work exclusively on the instructions of a 
solicitor (and may never have any direct 
contact with his client) or he does no 
counsel work and acts entirely as a 
solicitor. 
This Is Day of Specialists 

The merit of this age-old separation 
draws a lot of support. For example, 
Ontario’s Chief Justice McRuer took 
occasion at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association in Ottawa at 
the end of August to say, “I think the 
profession is spreading itself too thin, 
and that legal education 1s spread too 
thin—the day of the specialist is here 
and it should be recognized as a fact. 
The general practitioner has no more 
right to undertake a law suit for which 
he is not trained nor to work out a 
difficult corporation matter for which he 
is not trained than a general medical 
practitioner has to attempt to take out a 
brain tumor.” In Canada, as in the 
United States, the two branches of the 
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legal profession as they have grown up 
in England are substantially “fused.” 

The Conference ended with a magnifi- 
cent formal banquet in the Guildhall 
where upwards of 750 Conference dele- 
gates and their wives attended in “eve- 
ning dress with decorations” and when 
the Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden 
gave a notable address less than 24 
hours after his return from the “Con- 
ference at the Summit” with President 
Eisenhower and other national leaders in 
Geneva. 
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Radio and TV 


(Continued from Page 32) 


or more of the insurance plans offered. 

Each year the Berkshire Life uses two 
local Pittsfield stations to present a 
Christmas message. The program is de- 
signed to build good community rela- 
tions, 


The Peninsular Life experimented 
during 1955 with a 13-week series of 
five-minute narrated stories, broadcast 


times weekly. 
Mutual Life of New York 

Two other company activities should be 
noted even though they do not come 
under the heading of sponsorship. Asa 
public service, the Mutual of New York 
does research and develops information 
for a 15-minute radio show on health 
which is broadcast on 250 stations of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
Sunday nights. Purely educational in 
nature, it presents messages on common 
ailments and accidents. 

“The Grand Ole Opry” 

The oldest commercial radio show on 
the air—“The Grand Ole Opry”’—was 
originally devised by the National Life 
& Accident and is still the property of 
the company and its affiliated station, 
although it has been sponsored by 
others both locally and on a_ network 
basis for many years. In October, this 
spry old program went on television for 
the first time on a network basis. For 
years, the company has furnished its 
agents with an illustrated folder on the 
“Opry” with pictures of the stars and 
other information about the program 
As Powell Stamper, assistant vice presi- 
dent, National Life & Accident, says, 
“When one of our agents finds a ‘Grand 
Ole Opry’ fan anywhere, he has a good 
prospect.” 

(Editor’s Note: In his article Mr. 
Barnes has confined himself to the radio 
and TV activities of life insurance com- 
panies. In a later issue The Eastern 
Underwriter will tell what accident and 
health companies and others writing 
casualty insurance are doing with these 
communication media.) 

Of course, individual agencies and 
agents in almost every community 1m 
America are using spot broadcasts to 
keep their names before the public. 
However, there is no real pattern to 
these individual efforts that would be 
helpful to others in the business. In 
addition, many local and state life un 
derwriters associations participate 1 
public service programs on life insur- 
ance themes. Normally, these are indi- 
vidual programs and not series. At least 
three local associations have gone into 
the field of sponsored programs, in each 
case stressing the community value 0! 
the association and its members. 
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International Gathering Of Lawyers 


United States and Canada Represented at First Common- 


wealth and Empire Law Conference 


Held in 


Numerous Canadian lawyers with sub- 
stantial practices in the field of insur- 
ance attended the First Commonwealth 
and Empire Law Conference in London, 


England, which was held earlier this 
vear. They included: G. S. Rutherford, 
Q.C., counsel to the Manitoba Insurance 


Wepartment, Winnipeg; J. N. Cunning- 


ham, vice president and legal officer, 
Crown Life, Toronto; and R. Leighton 
Foster, Q.C., managing director, Cana- 


Officers Association, 
150 members of the 


li Insurance 
Toronto. Altogether, 
Canadian Bench and Bar attended the 
Conference, the first of the exact kind. 
The last comparable occasion was a joint 
meeting of the American Bar Association 
and the Canadian Bar Association in 
London in 1928. 


ian Life 


Scene of the Conference 


The opening session of the Conference 
was held in Westminster Hall, “the Seat 


of British Justice” from the thirteenth 
until the nineteenth centuries. Here 
Charles I was tried and condemned in 
1649 and many other state trials, includ- 
ing those of William Wallace, Sir 
Thomas Moore, Guy Fawkes, the Seven 
Bishops and Warren Hastings, have 
been held in Hall. 

Dozens of members of the British judi- 
ciary were present at this year’s Con- 
ference. Many were in wig and gown. 
The delegates were presented to the 
Lord High Chancellor in a ceremony 


which for color and ritual probably ex- 
ceeded anything that has ever been 
undertaken before. Certainly, at numer- 
ous receptions he!d by the Law Society 
and other bodies during the week of the 


Conference many of Her Majesty’s 
judges admitted that they themselves 
greatly enjoyed the unique “show.’ 


Subjects of Interest to Canadians 
and Americans 

The discussions at the business ses- 

sions during the week included two top- 

ics of particular interest to Canadian and 


American lawyers. One had to do with 
“Retirement Benefits for the Self-em- 
ployed” and papers were submitted by 
Sir Edwin Herbert of the Law Society 


Four Instructors Added 
To School of Insurance 


instructors have been added 
the School of Insur- 
courses in the suburbs. 
The which is conducted by the 
Insurance Society of New York, Inc., 
vives over 90 insurance courses in down- 


Four 
to the 
ance to 


new 
faculty of 

teach 
sc hool, 


town Manhattan, but in response to a 
demand for insurance education -in the 
suburbs, selected courses are also of- 
fered each year in Westchester County 
and on Long Island. The Westchester 
courses are given in White Plains and 


Bronxville; the Long Island division is 
located in Mineola. 

Two of the new instructors, Herman 
Freudenberger and Woodrow B. Duke, 
are teaching in Mineola. Mr. Freuden- 
berger is giving a two semester course 
in economics, government and_ social 
legislation. This course is designed to 
prepare students for examinations lead- 
ing to either the Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriter (CPCU) or 
the Chartered Life Underwriter (CLU) 
insurance designation. Mr. Freudenber- 
ger holds both B.S. and M.A. degrees 
from Columbia University. He = also 
studied at the University of Vienna 
while on a Fulbright scholarship. He is 

(Continued on Page 46) 


London 


in England and by R. deWolfe MacKay, 
Q.C., of Montreal on the subject. Mem- 
bers of the legal and all other profes- 
sious in Great Britain are as much con- 
cerned about this whole subject as are 
their professional brethren on this side 
of the wz ater. There was also an inter- 
esting series of discussions as to the 
merits of maintaining the two branches 
of the legal profession in Great Britain. 
There a lawyer is either a barrister or a 
solicitor, i.e, he either does counsel 
work exclusively on the instructions of a 
solicitor (and may never have any direct 
contact with his client) or he does no 
counsel work and acts entirely as a 
solicitor. 


This Is Day of Specialists 


this age-old separation 
support. For example, 
Ontario’s Chief Justice McRuer took 
occasion at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association in Ottawa at 


The merit of 
draws a lot of 


the end of August to say, “I think the 
profession is spreading itself too thin, 
and that legal education 1s spread too 
thin—the day of the specialist is here 
and it should be recognized as a fact. 
The general practitioner has no more 
right to undertake a Jaw suit for which 
he is not trained nor to work out a 
difficult corporation matter for which he 
is not trained than a general medical 


practitioner he as to attempt to take out a 
brain tumor.” In Canada, as in the 
United States, the two branches of the 





R. LEIGHTON FOSTER, Q.C. 


legal profession as they hx ive grown up 
in England are substantially “fused.” 

The Conference ended with a magnifi- 
cent formal banquet in the Guildhall 
where upwards of 750 Conference dele- 
gates and their wives attended in “eve- 
ning dress with decorations” and when 
the Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden 
gave a notable address less than 24 
hours after his return from the “Con- 
ference at the Summit” with President 
Eisenhower and other national leaders in 
Geneva. 


























RAYMOND 
COMMERCE 
BUILDING 


Newark, N. J. 
SERVING: 


F i The Insurance 
Industry 


Tenanted by leading financial and insur- 
ance companies, the Raymond-Commerce 
Building offers the ultimate in fine ex- 
cutive and general office accommodations. 
Companies with leases expiring soon will 
find it profitable to obtain our plans and 


rental information. 


SPACE NOW AVAILABLE 


Owner Management 


Raymond Commerce Corporation 


1180 Raymond Boulevard MArket 3-4600 





Radio and TV 


(Continued from Page 32) 


or more of the insurance plans offered. 
Each year the Berkshire Life uses two 


local Pittsfield stations to present a 
Christmas message. The program is de- 
signed to build good community rela- 
tions. 

The Peninsular Life experimented 
during 1955 with a 13-week series of 
five-minute narrated stories, broadcast 


three times weekly. 
Mutual Life of New York 

Two other company activities should be 
noted even though they do not come 
under the heading of sponsorship. Asa 
public service, the Mutual of New York 
does research and develops information 
for a 15-minute radio show on health 
which is broadcast on 250 stations of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
Sunday nights. Purely educational i 
nature, it presents messages on common 
ailments and accidents. 

“The Grand Ole Opry” 

The oldest commercial radio show on 
the air—‘The Grand Ole Opry’—was 
originally devised by the National Life 
& Accident and is still the property of 


the company and its affiliated station, 
although it has been sponsored by 
others both locally and on a_ network 


basis for many years. In October, this 
spry old program went on television for 
the first time on a network basis. For 
years, the company has furnished its 
agents with an illustrated folder on the 
“Opry” with pictures of the stars and 
other information about the program. 
As Powell Stamper, assistant vice presi- 
dent, National Life & Accident, says, 
“When one of our agents finds a ‘Grand 
Ole Opry’ fan anywhere, he has a good 
prospect.” 

(Editor’s Note: In his article Mr. 
Barnes has confined himself to the radio 
and TV activities of life insurance com- 
panies. In a later issue The Eastern 
Underwriter will tell what accident and 
health companies and others writing 
casualty insurance are doing with these 
communication media.) 


e . we . j 
Of course, individual agencies and 


agents in almost every community I! 
America are using spot broadcasts te 
keep their names before the public. 


However, there is no real pattern to 
these individual efforts that would be 
helpful to others in the business. In 
addition, many local and state life un- 
derwriters associations participate 
public service programs on life insuf- 
ance themes. Normally, these are indi- 
vidual programs and not series. At least 
three local associations have gone into 
the field of sponsored programs, in each 
case stressing the community value 0 
the association and its members. 
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Broad Public Relations Contact 
Shown By Chairman Carrol Shanks 


Life insurance has a broader and more 
complicated area of public relations re- 
sponsibilities than most other businesses, 
impact upon every man, 
child in the United States, 
Carrol M. Shanks, 


chair- 


due to its 
woman and 
indirectly, 
The Prudential 
Institute of Life 
addressing the annual 


in New York. 


directly or 
and 
Insurance, 
meeting of 


president of 
man of the 
said, 


he Institute 


“While the objective of most busi- 
nesses usually is to reach only a par- 
ticular segment of the people, life in- 


gear its public relations 
the advancement of the 
and welfare of all our people 
certain that they have a sym- 


efforts,” 


Surance must 
objectives to 
security 
and make 
pathetic understanding of our 
Mr. Shanks said. 

Life insurance has won the confidence 
of the public, but the business must not 


forget that public opinion can change 
about any business, unless it constantly 
conducts itself in the best interests of 


the people and in the manner expected 
of it, he said. 

“Because of the sheer size and scope 
of our activities,’ Mr. Shanks pointed 
out, “we are a Number 1 target of public 
interest. This means that everything we 
do is subject to closest examination and 
discussion in many quarters. Therefore, 
it is imperative that we use every pos- 
sible means to see that our aims and 
actions are not misinterpreted by those 
who either may not be aware of the 
truth or wish to distort it for their 
own purposes.” 

Public relations, the 
story of performance, cannot be a 
“sometime thing,” the Institute chair- 
man said, adding that it is “an unend- 
ing job that must go forward in good 
times and bad because unfavorable opin- 
ions in a man’s mind are often difficult, 
if not impossible, to erase when once 
established.” 


telling of the 


Every Company Should Have Program 


It was Mr. Shanks contention that 
the important thing today is for each 
company to have a positive, permanent 
public relations program directed by top- 
level management and dedicated to 
strengthening its own relationships with 
the people it serves. 

Citing the recent estimates of the 
Institute that more than half of all 
life insurance in force in the country 
today is the result of plans which have 
either been created or received their 
major development in the past 25 years, 
Mr. Shanks said this is real evidence of 
how life insurance has met the changing 
needs of the public in the past and how 
it must be alert to the public needs of 
the future. 

“We must supply these needs for new 
products and services as they arise,” 
he said. “Whenever possible, we should 
anticipate these needs rather than await 
either governmental or public pressures 
to supply them. Life insurance has been 
built on a firm foundation by sound, 
conservative practices, but conservatism 
does not preclude flexibility and sensi- 
tivity to change whenever it is sound 
and desirable. If we had not changed 
over the years, we would certainly not 
be where we are today.” 

Looking to the future, the Institute 
chairman said that one of the most 
important problems, like that of many 
other businesses, concerns relations with 
state and Federal governments. 

“Such measures as_ taxes, inflation, 
monetary and fiscal policies, health and 
welfare programs and many other mat- 
ters, point this up sharply,” he said. 
“Our attitude towards official agencies 


should be one of close assistance and 
cooperation, whenever feasible, so as to 
promote mutual respect, understanding 
and progress. In these relationships, we 
must remember however, that our pri- 
mary responsibility is to see that the 
best interests of our policyholders are 


safeguarded at all times. One of the 
best ways to assure this is to make 
certain that the official agencies have 


a complete understanding of our posi- 
tion, and that they do not lack the 
needed facts to arrive at sound decisions. 


Great Changes in Economy 


“The past quarter century 
great changes in our political, economic 
and social pattern. Such things as the 
growth of labor unions, expansion of 
Federal governmental powers, Social 
Security, and many other developments 
today are of vital concern to all busi- 
ness, including our own. These trends, 


has seen 
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As the New Year Approaches ... 


The advent of a New Year brings a rebirth of the 
inspirations of both men and corporate organizations. 
The success of both depends upon the resolve to 
improve upon the performance of the past, no matter 


how significant that performance may have been. 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company enters 
upon its twenty-ninth year of insurance service to the 
working man and his family with a record of accom- 


plishment that has grown with each passing year. 


It is our intention during the coming year to en- 
hance our credits and to renew our efforts to advise 
and counsel all those who have the future security 


interests of their families at heart. 


The UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Edmund P. Tobin, President 


however we may regard them, are with 
us and we must learn to live with them. 
This does not shut the door on seeking 
change whenever it should be advisable 
in the best interests of our country and 
our industry. As a matter of fact, we 
must not shirk any such responsibility. 
The handling of such matters, however, 
does involve many public relations prob- 
lems. 

“Our companies and our associations 
recognize this and are working con- 
stantly to explore basic social and eco- 
nomic trends, endeavoring to propose 
constructive ideas for guidance if 
changes are required. Just as an illus- 
tration, the Social Security committee 
has long been studying proposed revi- 
sions in the act so as to be in a position 
to propose sound ideas for changes and 
express opinions on other proposals in 
the best interests of our 93,000,000 pol- 
icyholders. Periodically, this committee 
sponsors a report or statement to the 
Congressional committee considering the 
subject, as well as reports to the public. 

“As a final word, I find it heartening 
to see that the increasing acceptance 
and practice of public relations by our 
industry have kept pace with its physical 
advancement and growth in serving the 


New York 21, N. Y. 











American people. This augurs well for 
the future progress of the life insurance 


he 





CARROL M. SHANKS 


business. I am sure that top manage- 
ment will accept its full responsibilities 
in the field of public relations.” 





Insurance Men at Chicago 


Lunch of Big Bank There 


A number of prominent insurance men 
attended the business outlook confer- 
ence of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago held at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Top figures in Chicago banking, 
finance and industry were speakers, the 
audience numbering more than 500 of 
the business leaders of the city. Homer 
J. Livingston, president of the bank, 
presided. Edward E. Brown, chairman, 
was one of the speakers, and concluding 
remarks were by James B. Forgan of 
the bank, which has assets of $2.8 bil- 
lion. These insurance men attended: 


Raymond Olson, president, Mutual Trust Life; 
Spencer R. eare, president, Federal Life; 
Charles E. Becker, president, Franklin Life: 
Donald C. Slichter, vice president, Northwestern 
Mutual. 

Also, Frank S. Coffin, Moore, 
& Hubbard; Paul M. Corbet, Johnson & Hig- 
gins; E. H. Forkel, National Fire; Ernest A. 
Henne, vice president, America Fore; Herbert 
J. Lorber, Rollins, Burdick, Hunter’ Co.; 


Case, Lyman 


Turner Munsell, New York Life; M. E. Peter- 
son, Springfield Fire & Marine; E. R. Sanborn, 
Great American; Malcolm A. Sedgwick, Home 


ed Co.; Cc. N. Stevens, Liberty Mutual; 
I. Hagege, Employers Mutual Liability. 


All of the speakers were optimistic 
about first six months of 1956. However, 
Chairman Brown of the bank saw a de- 
cline in number of autos and household 
appliances produced and a decline in res- 
idential construction within six months. 
Expenditures on industrial and_ public 
utility plants today threaten to be larger 
in 1956 than in 1955. “But I believe,” 
he continued, “that as the election in 
1956 approaches many of these plans for 
industrial expansion will be whittled 
down and that by mid-year of 1956 the 
country will again have a balance be- 
tween capital expenditures and capital 
formation. If that happens, we can ex- 
pect a slight decline in long-term rates 
after the middle of next year.” 





APPOINT C. G. GRANT 


Carmen G. Grant has been appointed 
assistant brokerage manager in Occi- 
dental Life of California’s Houston 
branch office where he has been an agent. 
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N for life...on your life 


A New Compensation Plan for Producers 


Sweeping innovations have been incorporated in the new plan of producer 
compensation adopted by Continental Assurance Company . . . a concept 
based on the principle of sustained earnings on business in force both before 


and after age 65 . . . in addition to standard producer’s contract. 


Before Retirement. A Service Fee becomes payable starting after 


nine renewals, regardless of the producer’s age. 


After Retirement. A Security Benefit becomes payable starting 
at age 65. 


Companion Benefits. Producers qualifying eligible for Group 
Life and entirely new Major Medical benefits. 


No producer contributions required for Security Benefit and Service Fees. 
Qualification based on commissions . . . with liberalized requirements apply- 
ing to Service Benefit. Supplements any plan by which producer is pres- 
ently covered. Plan effective January 1, 1956. Call one of our conveniently 


located general agencies for details. 


Available to producers thru any general agency 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Eastern Department 


76 William Street New York City 
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World Bank’s Istanbul Meeting 


Inflation, Credit Extension, Price of Money Found of Most 
Interest to United States Insurance Men in Attendance 


By RatpH A. METZGER 
Vice President, Union Central Life 


The meetings in September of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development—the World Bank—of which Eugene R. Black is president, was held in 
Istanbul, Turkey. The two insurance men who attended are Ralph A. Metzger, vice 
president, Union Central Life, and J. P. Sedgwick, financial vice president, State Mutual. 
Many European bankers attended. Riots had taken place just prior to the meeting and 
all of Turkey was under martial law. The Eastern Underwriter asked Mr. Metzger to 


discuss the meeting. 


This was the fifth trip in the European field which Mr. Metzger has taken in con- 
nection with the World Bank. Eugene Black has been most helpful in aiding him to 


make the necessary European contacts. 


Mr. Metzger has furnished The Eastern Underwriter with these comments on the 


Istanbul meeting. 


\s far 


concerned my chief interest in the gath- 


as the insurance industry is 


ering from standpoint of importance to 





RALPH A. METZGER 


our industry was the price of money, 


inflationary trend in almost all coun- 


tries, over-employment (which is very 


extensive) and the great demand for 


extension of credit. 

In talking to members of the govern 
ment and the heads of central banks of 
most European countries I found all to 
be completely aware of, and concerned 
trend, over employ 


about inflationary 


ment and extension of credit. With the 


two exceptions of Holland and Switzer- 


land I found the demands for money 
and credit beyond their willingness to 
expand further, and were almost uni- 
versally in accord that money would 


and should cost more. 


Monetary Base Expansion 
In addition to the price of money as 


a restraint upon inflationary trends, 
direct 
necessarv, therefore, Butler’s recent ac- 
tion in England came as no surprise. 

Dr. Ehrhard, German Economics Min- 
ister, was quite outspoken in his ex- 
pression of his attitude toward some 
present widely held beliefs as to ex- 
pansion of the monetary base. One para- 
graph of his talk follows: 


many felt controls would be 


It is, therefore, dangerous theoriz- 
ing to assume that only a continuous, 
though slight, softening up of the 
currency will give rise to those im- 
pulses which make for economic ex- 
pansion in an institution like’ the 
International Bank, which takes up 
and lends capital, must be most eager. 
for compelling economic and_ social 
reasons, to have an international sys- 
tem of stable currencies maintained. 
In the last ten years, real life has 
overcome many false ideologies and 
dogmas, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, so it seems to me that it is time 
to get rid of this last, dangerous illu- 
sion, too, The fate of so many coun- 
tries has made it clear that a sound 
economic order, an increase in well 
being, and social progress will prosper 
only on the basis of self-control 
within national frontiers; at the same 
time, just as many examples have 
shown that an inflationary policy is 
the worst prescription for the health 
of economic, political and social life. 
You are, undoubtedly, aware of the 

economic situation both in Germany and 
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SECURITY AND SERVICE 


Boston Mutual is constantly re- 
viewing policyholder programs to 
make sure they meet with chang- 
ing family needs. 











y. 


SEDGWICK 


England, and of course, realize that 
they are the two leading economic units 
of Europe, so that the opinions of Ehr- 
hard and Butler are of greatest sig- 
nificance. 

Many other lesser lights were willing 
to give lip service to these sentiments. 
In many cases I question the sincerity. 

Holland has its financial and economic 
house well in order, and is at the present 
time doing much of the investment 
banking that was formerly done in 
London. 

I also stopped over in Cairo and spent 
some time with the banks and our com- 
mercial attache in the embassy, and also 
visited Athens with the same purpose 
in mind. 
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110 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





A Forty-Seven Year Old 
Capital Stock Company 


Makes All Promotions from its 
Own Personnel. 


lts Employees are Protected 
under the Company's Disabil- 
ity Plan, if Disabled by Acci- 
dent or Sickness. 


Its Employees are Insured under 
Group & Hospitalization Plans. 


Its Employees Participate in the 
Profits of the Company under 
the Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund Created by the 
Company for its Employees. 








lis Employees, and the Company, 
Work Together as a Team, 
which means a smooth-running 
company. 


James M. Drake, Chairman 
Joseph |. Cummings, President 














School of Insurance 


(Continued from Page 42) 


now completing his Ph.D. at Columbia. 

Mr. Duke is teaching a course in 
casualty claims adjusting. He is an 
alumnus of the School of Insurance. 
He has been superintendent of claims 
at the Hempstead, Long Island office of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. since 1949. 

The new instructors in the school’s 
Westchester division are Jerome S. 
Ozer and Ernest H. Slaybaugh. Mr. 
Ozer is teaching an economics and 
government course corresponding to the 
one taught by: Mr. Freudenberger on 
Long Island. He received his Bachelor’s 
degree at C.C.N.Y. and also holds M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Cornell. 

Mr. Slaybaugh is teaching a course 
in life insurance fundamentals to pre- 
pare students for the first of the five 
examinations leading to the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation. Mr. Slay- 
baugh is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and he has also received the 
CLU_ designation. His personal sales 
record has qualified him for member- 
ship in the Million Dollar Round Table 
since 1949, 
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The Federal Trade Commission 


(Continued from Page 22 


approved the Clayton Act giving addi- 
tional policy in the anti-trust field. 


Appoint John W. Gwynne Chairman 


On the basis of these two statutes 
Federal Trade Commission started oper- 
ations on March 16, 1915. In a news- 
paper article printed at the time the 
statement was made that “clamoring at 
the doors were literally hundreds of 
businessmen eager to complain about 
the sales policies of their competitors.” 
In 1953 there was a reorganization of 
the commission. President Eisenhower 
appointed John W. Gwynne as adminis- 
trative head of FTC. The reorganization 
speeded the commission’s case work and 
eliminated a backlog of old cases. By 
the year’s end more than a third of 
4000 orders had been checked for cur- 
rent compliance. During 1955, with all 
the investigative work centered in one 
bureau and al the trial work in another, 
FTC was able to bring 36 anti-monopoly 
complaints. Thirty cease and desist or- 
ders against “monopolies” were issued. 
In what FTC calls the “anti-deceptive 


field” close to i150 complaints were is- 
sued. Outstanding actions during this 
fiscal year have included the investiga- 


tion of accident and health insurance 
advertising and the rising rate of cor- 
porate mergers. Among other major 
cases undertaken were those which al- 
leged price fixing by certain importers 
of twine and rope; restraint of trade 
by paint and wall paper distributors 
charged with inducing manufacturers to 
confine sales to “recognized dealers;” 
price fixing in the Alaskan salmon in- 
dustry; unlawful conspiracy by certain 
tobacco firms to limit warehousing in a 
tobacco trading center; and exclusive 
dealing by eight major ice cream manu- 
facturers doing a $400 million a year 
business. Orders to cease and desist 
were issued in a wide variety of cases 
such as those involving false claims for 
the merit of drugs and vitamins, house- 
hold appliances, correspondence schools 
and furriers and garment makers selling 
with methods described by FTC as in- 
accurate. During the year came the 
initiation of “a service to advise and 
consult with small businesses.” 


Careers of Gwynne, Mason, Secrest 


Chairman John W. Gwynne, born on 
a farm in Iowa and a graduate of State 
University of Iowa, became a municipal 
court judge in Waterloo, that state, and 
then resigned to practice law. After six 
years of private practice he became a 
county attorney and president of the 
Iowa County Attorneys Association. En- 
tering Congress in 1935 he was a mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee 
for 12 years, receiving in 1946 an award 
from American Bar Association for dis- 
tinguished service in improving the 
administration of justice, especially noted 
being his activities leading to adoption 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
He returned to Waterloo in_ 1949 to 
engage again in law practice. President 
Eisenhower appointed him a member of 
FTC in September, 1953. Later he was 
made its chairman. He is a Republican. 

Lowell Blake Mason, born in Chicago, 
is a graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who was admitted to Illinois Bar 
in 1916. He became assistant corporation 
counsel of Chicago. In 1922-1930 he was 
in the Illinois State Senate. He became 
a member of the Illinois State Aviation 
Commission. Next, he was made general 


counsel of National Industrial Review 
Board and in 1935 became counsel of 
U. S. Senate Judiciary subcommittee 


investigating NRA, a year later moving 
to counsel of U. S. Senate Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee. 
Eg Truman appointed him to 
in October, 1945, and he was reap- 
pointed in September, 1949. He is a 
Xepublican. 
_ Robert 
Senec: aville, 


Muski inghun 
O} hio, : 


Thompson Secrest, born in 
Ohio, has degrees from 
G ollege New Concord, 
Washington College of Law, 








Washington, D. C., and Columbia Uni- 
versity where he was graduated in polit- 
ical science. Later, he completed a 
course in British School of Civil Af- 
fairs, Wimbledon, England. After being 
principal or superintendent of Ohio 
schools he served in the Ohio State 
Legislature and for nine years was a 
member of Congress. In Navy during 
World War II he served overseas as a 
commander and for one year was on 
Admiral Nimitz’s staff in the Pacific. 


Elected to Congress again in 1949 he 
resigned to become a member of FTC. 
He is a former member of board of 
visitors, U. S. Naval Academy, and has 
been on many committees such as those 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise Com- 
mittee; National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee; committee of Regular Veterans 
Association; National Archives Trust 
Fund Board; Smithsonian Archives 
Council; Smithsonian Gallery of Art 
Commission. He is a Democrat. 


Kern and Anderson Careers 
William C. Kern, born in Indianapolis 
and son of Senator John W. Kern, was 
graduated from Princeton in 1923 and 
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from Harvard L aw School in 1927; also, 
he has a Master’s degree from (¢ ‘olumbia 
University. During his law practice in 
Indianapolis he specialized in insurance, 
real estate and corporate law and _ be- 
came assistant prosecuting attorney of 
Marion County, Indiana. For a year 
beginning in 1940 he became a trial 
lawyer in regional office, Wage and 
Hour Division, U. S. gre ger of 
Labor at Nashville, Tenn., and that was 
his position when he joined FTC’s trial 
staff. As a captain of the Army in 1943 
he was a civil officer engaged in mili 
tary occupational duties in the Philip 
pines and Japan, being discharged with 
rank of major. 

Rejoining FTC he continued his trade 
restraint and anti-monopoly trial work 


until May, 1954, becoming assistant di 
rector of its Bureau of Litigation. 
Sigurd Anderson, former Governor of 


South Dakota, emigrated to this country 
from Norway and spent his boyhood on 
a farm. He attended both the South 


Dakota State College of Agriculture and 


Mechanical Arts and University of 
South Dakota, receiving a cum laude 
degree from the latter. After teaching 


school he returned to the university’s 


law school and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Mr. Anderson’s first public office was 
as state attorney for Dav County, South 
Dakota and later he became assistant 
attorney general of the state. When 
holding the last named_ position he 
ioined the Navy in 1943, became a lieu 
tenant commander, serving among other 


Pacific. He resumed prac 
Webster, S. D., and in 


places in the 
tice of law in 


1949 was elected attorney general of 
South Dakota from there becoming Gov 
ernor in 1950. In September, 1955, he 


was made a member of FTC. 


General Counsel Kintner 


Earl W. Kintner, general c 
* grew up on a farm in Indiana 
and was graduated from P rinceton, Ind., 
high ne Hs with high honors; from De 
Pauw University where he 
the college paper as well as 


unsel of 


was editor of 
an outstand- 


ing debater, and from Indiana Univer 
sity School of Law where he earned 
his degree in two years. During the first 
vear there he won the moot court com 
petition. During high school and col 
lege period he supported himself as a 
restaurant worker and did free lance 
newspaper work. 

Mr. Kintner joined FTC in 1948 as a 


and in 1950 became a 
FTC. He conceived 
the plan for, edited and largely wrote a 
definitive manual for FTC attorneys 

Before joining FTC he served with 
the United Nations War Crimes Com 
mission from 1945 to 1948, joining the 
Commission while still in the Navy, as 
Deputy U. S. Commissioner in London. 
He was U. S. member and co-chairman 
of a subcommittee which reviewed the 
war crime cases later tried by the allied 
nations. He later edited a_ published 
volume on the “Development of the 
Laws of War.” Also, he privately edited 
a volume entitled “The Hadamar Trial” 
and a book of his on the German legal 
system under Nazi dictatorship will be 
published. 


senior trial lawyer 
legal adviser of the 


Keeping Law Dept. Posted 


The Equitable Society has called at 
tention of the field force to the im 
portance of immediately forwarding to 
the home office legal department any 
legal process served on them involving 
the Society’s business. These instruc 
tions also stipulate that agents should 


immediately notify the home office law 


department if they become aware of 


bankruptcy proceedings involving a pol 


icyholder or an agent or any person 


who apparently has an interest in a 


commission account or a_ policy. The 


term “bankruptcy” includes various 


credit proceedings, such as_ receiver 


ships, corporate reorganizations or sinu- 
lar happenings. 
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Guide To Public Relations Told By 
Institute President Holgar Johnson 


\ formula to guide the public relations 
“of an institution, a company, an agency 
or an individual” was outlined Tuesday 
by Holgar J. 
stitute of Life Insurance, at the Insti- 
tute’s 17th annual meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel 

Mr. Johnson said the formula con- 


Johnson, president of In- 





JOHNSON 


HOLGAR J. 


isted of four parts. First, he said, we 
must determine who are our “publics.” 
Next, it is necessary to learn what these 
publics think of us; this can be done 
using various testing techniques. 
Third step is to answer the question, 
What do we 


of us? This must be carefully analyzed 


want our publics to think 


terms of the kind of character we 
vish the public to ascribe to us, and 
vhat we feel it is important for them 
to know about us, Mr. Johnson added 

“Finally, what procedure shall we use 
to communicate these things?” Mr. 
Johnson said. 

“One of the cardinal principles of 
public that ‘You identify 
vourself with the interest of the public 


relations is 


you are trying to reach, and that the 
service motive outweigh the propaganda 
element.’ ” 

Mr. Johnson, who spoke along with 
Institute staff members at a panel dis- 
cussion of Institute activities, observed 
that public relations involves two-way 
communications, 

“There are the ideas and material 
which you wish to project. Then there 


Great-West Liberalizes 
Civilian Aviation Risks 


Great-West Life has liberalized its 
underwriting of civilian aviation risks 
and will now provide standard coverage 
for certain classes of pilots and crew 
members previously insured subject to 
an extra premium. 

The company announced the following 
groups will now be eligible for standard 
coverage: 

Civilian pilots and crew members of 
licensed passenger planes operated on 
a national or international basis by 
United States and Canadian commercial 
scheduled airlines. 

Private pilots, aged 30 and over, who 
are deemed first-class risks in every 
other respect, and who have at least 
100 hours solo experience, with annual 
flying time not exceeding 100 hours. 


are the questions and sometimes the 
ideas and material that are projected at 
you by the public. On the outgoing 
side, you are in control and are able 
to shape your effort to specific problems 
and public relations objectives. But 
when you are on the receiving end, the 
initiative is with the other fellow and 
you have to meet him on his own 
ground,” Mr. Johnson declared. 

Much of the work of the Institute of 
Life Insurance represents an effort to 
clear up misunderstandings or false con- 
cepts that are reflected in questions 
that come in from the outside. 

“We meet these questions, and meet 
them positively,” he said. “We try, of 
course, to anticipate public questioning 
or interest. Examples include our pe- 
riodic surveys of aviation underwriting 
practices, our efforts to pinpoint prog- 
ress as regards health and occupational 
hazards, and our reporting of insured 
pension plans.” 





D. Mead Johnson Buys Ord. 


Insurance of $5 Million 


The largest individual insurance is- 
sued on one life in some years is $5,000,- 
000, which has been purchased by D. 
Mead Johnson, president of Mead John- 
son & Co., Evansville, Ind. This concern 
is a manufacturer of infant foods and 
dietary products, including Pablum. 

Originating company is New York 
Life, other companies on_the case in- 
cluding Mutual of New York, Mutual 
Benefit Life, John Hancock, Connecticut 
Mutual, Continental Assurance, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, State Mutual, New 
England Mutual and Prudential. Robert 
B. Mullaney was agent who sold the 
business. 





Great-West Supervisors 


Great-West Life has announced the 
appointments of William A. Jobson, Jr., 
as supervisor of the Kansas City branch 
and Donald R. Bigger as supervisor of 
the Portland, Ore. branch. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Jobson will 
be associated with Kiah E. Warden, 
manager of the Great-West’s Kansas 
City branch. Mr. Bigger will be asso- 
ciated with Portland Branch Manager 
G. D. Elonka. 





advice and guidance. 


is as follows: 


under contract. 


their clients. 


clients. 


you efficiently. 


342 Madison Avenue 


Supervisor 
MARTIN L. HORN 
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THE FLUEGELMAN AGENCY 


This agency has been under its present management 
since September, 1953, and our progress to date has been 
gratifying! This year’s business will far exceed that of 
1954, which is a tribute to our full time agents, our 
brokers and surplus writers. In increasing numbers they 
are finding The Fluegelman Agency the ideal office for 


In 1956 we will continue to adhere closely to the 
three-fold policy upon which we base our operation. It 


1. To render effective aid in the field of ad- 
vanced life underwriting to our agents now 


2. To induct, train and guide new agents in 
the fundamentals of life underwriting, to the 
end that they may render efficient service to 


3. To cooperate with qualified brokers and 
surplus writers, and to aid them in providing 
appropriate life insurance coverage for their 


The outlook for the New Year is bright! We're now 
quartered in fine new offices, geared to a maximum of 
efficiency in operation. A warm welcome is extended to 
all our friends to visit us. Come and see us frequently 
in the busy months ahead. We'll do our best to serve 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, c.L.v., cenerat acent 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


MUrray Hill 7-5035 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Brokerage Manager 
ROBERT L. G. WHITE 
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Combined Insurance Co. of America 
5316 Sheridan Rd. — Chicago 40, Ill. 


Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass. 
395 Commonwealth Ave. — Boston, Mass, 


Combined American Insurance Co. 
2817 Maple Ave. — Dallas, Texas 


First National Casualty Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


COMBINED GROUP 


W. CLEMENT STONE 


President 


Metzger to Head Drive 





CLARENCE B. METZGER, JR. 


Clarence B. Metzger, Jr., second vice 
president of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the life insurance division of the 
United Hospital Fund’s 76th annual 
fund-raising appeal, it was announced 
by Raymond C. Johnson, chairman ot! 
the Fund’s professional, financial and 
insurance group. , 

Mr. Metzger is a trustee of American 
College of Life Underwriters. x 

The United Hospital Fund’s 1955 
over-all campaign goal is $3,500,000, 
which will be distributed to its 82-mem- 
ber voluntary, non-profit hospitals on 
the basis of the amount of free and 
below-cost ward and clinic care provided 
the medically needy of our community. 


National Bankers Life 
Sets Production Record 


Representatives of National Bankers 
Life, Dallas, hit a new record high pro- 
duction for a single month during No- 
vember, with life insurance totalling 
$3,200,303 and a total of 4,213 applica 
tions received for hospitalization am 
A. & H. policies. The record was estab- 
lished during the birthday month © 
L. H. Graves, Jr., recently named presi 
dent of the company. 
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Cooperative Ad Program as Seen by 
Myers, Worthington and Barnes 


The current Cooperative Advertising 


Program of the life insurance business 
was cited as the most effective yet un- 
dertaken in carrying the story of life 
insurance to the public, in a symposium 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Life Insurance in New York 
Tuesday. 

Citing the principles guiding these 
cooperative campaigns and the proce- 





“eubsan Bachrach 


CLARENCE J. MYERS 


dures followed in preparing them, Clar- 
ence J. Myers, president of New York 
Life, spoke for the Planning Committee 
directing the campaigns and emphasized 
that the highly competitive nature of 
the business created a special need for 
an institutional effort. of this kind. 

“It is important that life insurance 
should have a means of presenting a 
united front to the American public,” 
Mr. Myers said, “and of speaking with 
one common voice from time to time, 
making the powerful impact that comes 
when many individual companies join 
forces and act together as one.” 

Mr. Myers said that the cooperative 


advertising has given the business pres- 
tige and helped the companies collec- 


tively and also has helped the indi- 
vidual companies in their’ own adver- 
tising, 

Looking ahead, he said that “the signs 


point to an even more significant place 
for our Cooperative Advertising Pro- 
gram in coming years, in view of the 
growth of the business, with the new 
problems that arise, and the growing 
questions posed by Federal and state 
relationships in our field. There will be 
even greater advantage in the future 
in having more people know more about 
us,’ 


As Seen By Companies 


The value to individual companies 
from tying their plans in with the co- 
Operative advertising were cited by 
William P: Worthington, president of 
Home Life: of New York, speaking for 
the member companies. 

“Advertising ’ in itself does not sell life 
insurance,” Mr. Worthington said. “A 
life insurance sale is a person-to-person 
transaction. Advertising should aim to 


rection and “has really hit it.” 

The Home Life president described 
the seven different ways in which that 
company has tied the cooperative cam- 
paign into its own program, including 
special home office and field meetings, 
distribution to the agencies of advertis- 
ing kits, extensive use of ad reprints, 
adoption of the campaign slogan on the 
company’s postage meter, an article on 
the campaign in the company house 
organ and an article in the annual 
report to policyholders. 


increase the prestige of the field man 
in the eyes.of the public he serves.” 


The current program, according to 
Mr. Worthington, is aimed in that di- 


Donald F. Barnes, director of the ad- 
vertising and promotion division of the 
Institute, speaking for the Institute 
staff, said that the campaign was based 
on the premise that, “if we can give 
our citizens a warm feeling, a comfort- 
able and satisfied feeling about the life 
insurance they own today or may 
buy, we will have thrown up an effective 
roadblock against some of the problems 
which might exist in the days to come. 

Mr. Barnes said that the ultimate 
objective of any advertising is to get 
ideas into people’s minds and thus the 
efforts in company and agency ranks to 
make use of and give backing to the 
campaign have special value. 


soon 
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British Actuaries Rebuild 
Staple Hall Inn 


Traditional Headquarters and Meeting Place in London 


Was Destroyed by Bomb During World War II 


By WALTER KLEM 


Senior Vice President and Actuary, Equitable Society 
and Former President of Society of Actuaries 


In London on September 22 last the 
Institute of Actuaries celebrated the re- 
opening of Staple Inn Hall, its tradi- 
tional headquarters and meeting place, 
now completely rebuilt following de- 
struction by a flying-bomb during World 


War II. The new building is almost ex- 
actly a replica of the old, which had 
been occupied by the Institute since 


home of the 
had been 
visitors 


1887 and which, as_ the 
world’s oldest actuarial body, 
a familiar landmark to many 
from this side of the Atlantic. 


Actuaries From Many Countries Present 


The ceremonies were attended by an 


invited gathering of prominent actu- 
aries from many countries. John Bun- 
ford, president of the Institute, opened 


the proceedings by striking a gavel made 
from timber which had been taken from 
the ruins of the old hall. His address 
was followed by brief speeches of con- 
gratulation and good wishes by two ac- 
tuaries who had been chosen to repre- 
sent the assembled guests: Walter Klem, 
then president of the Society of Actu- 
aries (United States and Canada), and 
Dr. Harald Cramer, president of the 
Swedish Actuarial Society. Later, the 
president and council of the Institute 
entertained the guests at a banquet in 
the hall, believed to be the first such 
affair in the 68-year history of Staple 
Inn’s tenancy by the Institute. 

In addition to the main hall, in which 
all regular meetings are held, the new 


building houses a Council chamber, a 
library and reading room, committee 
quarters and offices. The reading room, 


which is used extensively by students 
preparing for the Institute’s examina- 
tions, now has particular interest for 
actuaries of this continent, since its new 
furnishings —tables, chairs and _ book- 
cases of oak—represent a gift made 
by the American and Canadian actu- 
aries at the time of the Institute’s 
centennial in 1948. Gifts from many 
other actuarial organizations on this and 
subsequent occasions have also been 
put to excellent use in furnishing and 
decorating the new building, and take 
their place alongside treasures of the 
past—chief among them being the 
stained glass of the old hall —which 
had been removed from Staple Inn for 


John Hancock Announces 


Revision of Limits 


The former maximum limit of $500,000 
on Ordinary policies issued by the John 
Hancock has been lifted, and the com- 
pany will now consider any amount of 
issue in this line, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ross E. Moyer, vice 
president. 

Limits will be determined in the indi- 
vidual case, dependent on good under- 
writing practices. On plans with Term 
features, the initial amount of coverage 
will be considered, and large amounts of 
insurance on Term plans will be closely 
serntinized. 

The one exception is in connection 
with the company’s preferred risk whole 


solately looking for the old Bourne that 
has long run dry, is a little nook com- 
posed of two irregular quadrangles, 
called Staple Inn. It is one of those 
nooks the turning into which out.of the 
clashing street, imparts to the relieved 
pedestrian the sensation of having put 
cotton in his ears and velvet soles on 
his boots. It is one of those nooks where 
a few smoky sparrows twitter in the 
smoky trees, as though they called to 
one another, ‘Let us play at country,’ 
and where a few feet of garden mould 
and a few yards of gravel enable them 
to do that refreshing violence to their 
tiny understandings. Moreover, it is one 
of those nooks which are legal nooks, 
and it contains a little hall, with a little 
lantern in its roof: to what obstructive 
purposes devoted, and at whose expense, 
this history knoweth not.” 


in 1848 
The Institute of Actuaries had about 


Institute Formed 





Scene at ceremonies 


safekeeping and hence remained undam- 
aged. 
Comments by Charles Dickens Recalled 


Staple Inn itself, a small area off one 
of London’s busiest thoroughfares, has 











CHIEF 


accompanying photograph seated around the table. 
M. E. Ogborn, England; Dr. J. 
W. F. Gardner and Sir William Elderton, England; 
M. Redington, 
United States; J. 


Boehm, Germany; 
D. E. Marchand, Switzerland; 
Prof. Dr. Van Rooijen, Holland; F. 
Dr. J. A. Junnila, Finland; W. Klem, 
Turner, England. 
Scotland; C. F. Wood and S. F. 
Norway; K. A. Usherwood, 
England; Jhr. G. M. 


head, 

Ovale, 
Menzler, 
Denmark; 


Standing in center is J. 
Isaac, England; 
England; 
M. Alting VonGeusau, Holland; Dr. P. Johansen, 
A. D. Besant, England, and Fr. Lange-Nielsen, Norway. 


marking return of Institute of Actuaries to its London home. 


under a charter granted by King Henry 
III. In later times, Staple Inn served 
as one of the inns of Chancery; later 
still Samuel Johnson lived for a time 
in one of its buildings. It appears in 
more than one work of literature, and 








OFFICERS OF MANY ACTUARIAL SOCIETIES are shown in the 


Left to right they are Dr. C. 
F. Steffensen, Denmark; Prof. 


England; A. Theate, Belgium; 
P. H. Pegler and N. C. 
England; K. K. Weather- 
H. Auterbe, France; P. 
Sweden; F. A. A. 


F. Bunford, 


Dr. H. Cramer, 








a long and varied history which has 
been traced back through seven cen- 
turies. The old hall is believed to have 


been built in the year 1581 on a site 
used in the thirteenth century by mer- 
chants trading in the “stapel” goods of 
wool, hides, wine and other merchandise 


evokes in the visitor today much the 
same feelings as were expressed by 
Dickens in a passage in “Edwin Drood”. 
“Behind the most ancient part 
Holborn, London, where certain gabled 
houses some centuries of age still stand 
looking on the public way, as if discon- 





Limit of issue on this plan will 
continue at $200,000. On those risks 
where the insurance currently applied 
for, together with that in force in all 
companies, will not exceed a million dol- 
lars, the company will consider amounts 
up to $300,000. 


Current limits in connection with dis- 


life plan. 


ability, and accidental death benefit pro- 
visions are being continued. 

Mr. Moyer said that the changes fall 
in line with recent developments in the 
business. “With the revision of our lim- 
its, we believe we will be in a position 
to handle any reasonable amount of in- 
surance.” 


130 members when it was formed in 
1848 as the outgrowth of a movement 
seeking to bring together what had until 
then been a loose and uncoordinated 
profession. The work of these early 
members in strengthening and _ building 
upon the foundations of their science 
formed a basic structure which still 
remains as the basis for actuarial train- 
ing and practice throughout the world. 


In 1884, the Institute was granted a 
Royal ‘Charter of Incorporation by 
Queen Victoria. Today its new head- 


quarters is the professional home of 
more than 1,100 Fellows and Associates 
and nearly 1,000 students; more than 
that, in the words of the closing speaker 
on the banquet program, . “it is the 
paternal home for all practitioners of 
actuarial science, a home in which actu- 
aries from all parts of the world are 
welcome and are received with the great- 
est hospitality.” 





American General Life 
Passes $250 Million Mark 


Insurance in force in the American 
General Life of Houston, member of 
the multiple line American General 
group, passed the $250,000,000 mark last 
month, acccording to an announcement 
by B. N. Woodson, CLU, president. At 
the same time it was disclosed that the 
company plans early entrance into a 
number of other states on consumma- 
tion of its pending merger with the 
American Reserve Life of Omaha, Neb., 
which operates in ten states. At present 
the American General Life operates 
only in Texas. 
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Edmund Fitzgerald 
New President of LIAA 


OFTEN HONORED BY INSURANCE 





Northwestern Mutual Life President 
Was in Banking Field Before 


Entering Insurance 





Fitzgerald, 
Mutual 


president of 
Life, was this 


Edmund 
Northwestern 


week elected president of the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 
Member of a family which in former 
decades had been engaged in shipping 
on the Great Lakes he traveled exten- 





EDMUND FITZGERALD 


sively in Europe upon leaving high 
school in Milwaukee. Returning he en- 
tered Yale, Sheffield School, and was 
graduated in 1916 after majoring in eco- 
nomics and becoming a Phi Beta Kappa. 

His first job in Milwaukee after leav- 
ing college was with an affiliate of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., his work being 
in sales division and including writing of 
sales material. 

In World War I he was assigned to 
the French Army as an observer in the 
Vosges Mountains sector and later on 
rejoining his battalion, saw action. He 
was a captain when discharged from the 
service. Returning to Milwaukee he 
went with Northwestern Malleable Iron 
Co., a foundry making castings for au- 
tomobile, railway cars and agricultural 
implements of which company he was 
production manager and then secretary. 

Mr. Fitzgerald entered the banking 
field in 1929 and rose to be a vice presi- 
dent of a bank which was a merger of 
Second Wisconsin National and National 
Bank of Commerce. Later, he became a 
vice president of First. Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank. Becoming a director of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, serving on 
the finance committee, he later joined 
the Northwestern Mutual as chief lieu- 
tenant of the late Michael J. Cleary 
who was president. When Mr. Cleary 
died Mr. Fitzgerald succeeded him as 
president. He retired last year as chair- 
man of the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is a past president of 
the Life Office Management Association. 
He has been chairman of Milwaukee’s 
Community Fund, is a former member 
Of insurance committee of U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and for years has been 


active in welfare agencies of Milwaukee 
ounty. 





REPUBLIC NATIONAL SCHOOL 
_Eight representatives of Republic Na- 
tonal Life attended a basic school at 
the Dallas, Texas, home office, Decem- 
ber 5-9, according to Lyman E. King, 
CLU, assistant vice president and train- 
ing director. 


Union Central Life Names 
Arthur F. Law, Jr., in Boston 


Arthur F. Law, Jr. has been appointed 
manager of the Group and pension de- 
partment of the Boston agency of Union 
Central Life. The agency is managed 
by Theodore L. Fowler, CLU. 

Mr. Law entered the life insurance 
business in 1948 as business sales repre- 
sentative for Liberty Mutual Life. For 


the past two years he has been con- 
centrating on Group work as a represen- 


JOHN B. MONAHAN, JR., NAMED 


Joins Agency Department Staff of 
Bankers National Life; Will Serve 
as Field Supervisor 

John B. Monahan, Jr., has just joined 
the agency department staff of Bankers 
National Life of Montclair, N. J., it was 
announced by Wm. J. Sieger, vice presi- 








tative in this field for Home Life. 

A native of Belfast, Ireland, he is a 
graduate of Boston College and a World 
War II Navy veteran. 


dent and superintendent of agencies. 
Mr. Monahan will be field supervisor. 

Before joining the home office, Mr. 
Monahan was a Prudential agent for 
3% years and most recently a general 
agent for Bankers National, in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. He was in partnership with 
Thomas Arminio and the agency was 
known as Arminio- Monahan Associ- 
ates. Mr. Monahan was a member of 
the company’s top production club and 
attended the Presidents Club Conven- 
tion at the Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach in October. 











Me and more people these days are paying more 
attention to the less obvious values in life insur- 
ance policies. Large buyers especially, and buyers of 
business life insurance. These wiser clients look for 
many things — they insist on these three... 


First, they want a company that treats all policy- 
holders . . . both new and old, and regardless of plan 


... With equal fairness. 


Second, these wiser buyers know that situations may 
change. So they insist that there be guaranteed in the 
original contract a liberal change of plan clause and 
the right for a business, as well as an individual, to 
exercise settlement options. And they want a wide 


range of options. 


Third, they want low cost. They look behind current 
premiums and dividends — and insist on a company 
with a good investment and mortality record. 


Connecticut Mutual agents, surplus writers and 
brokers know that their clients are satisfied on these 
points. These policyholders discover new values in 


their contracts, time and time again! 
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These clients are 


mighty glad 


they're in the 
Connecticut Mutual 


The 
) Connecticut Mutual 
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Sir Plus says: the next time you 
have a surplus case or one that 
must be brokered, call the nearest 
Connecticut Mutual General Agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 
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Institute Of Life Insurance 





Elect E. M. McConney 
As Institute Chairman 


PRESIDENT, BANKERS LIFE CO. 
Former President, Society of Actuaries; 
Decorated for Bravery in 

First World War 
einen. president of Bank- 


Moines, is the new 


E. M. 
ers Life Co., Des 
chairman of Institute of Life Insurance. 

\ descendant of Highland Scotch 
chieftains, he was born on the island of 
St. Christopher, British West Indies, 


and was graduated from Harrison Col- 


Blackstone Studios 
M. McCONNEY 


Moving to Canada in 


started his business career with 


lege, Jarbados 
191i he 
Manufacturers Life’ of 
World War I he enlisted in the 20th 
battalion, Canadian 


Toronto. In 
infantry, serving 
during the entire period of the war. 

years he went “over the 
attack of the Second 
serious injury until 


For three 
top” in every 
Canadians, escaping 
the night before the Armistice when he 
was wounded in the attack on the city 


of Mons. While 


pital he continued his 


confined to the hos- 
actuarial studies 
and upon his return to Canada in 1919 
passed the remainder of these exams. 
Bankers Life in the fall of 
April, 


actuary 


He joined 
1919 with 
1920 was 
and four years 
In 1934 he went on the 
rectors and was elected vice president 
and actuary in April, 1942, executive 
vice president in April, 1945, and _ presi- 
dent in April, 1946. 

Mr. McConney is a past president of 
Society of Actuaries and belongs to the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. 
He is a past president of Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce and was chair- 
man of Drake University trustees. One 
of the wittiest men in the business, he 
great demand as a speaker before 
anizations 


actuarial department, in 
appointed assistant 


later became actuary. 


bx yard of di- 


is in 


Insurance org 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Life Insurance Ownership Shown In 


Survey By Institute Research Staff 


A total of 103,000,000 men, women and 
children own life insurance policies pur- 
chased from legal reserve life insurance 
companies, it was disclosed by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance in a new sur- 
vey. The study was made for the Insti- 
tute by the Survey Research Center of 
University of Michigan. 

The new figure updates a 1954 estimate 
of 93,000,000 policyholders, which was 
based on data supplied by life insurance 
companies. In the current survey infor- 
mation was obtained directly from a 
representative sample of the U. S. 
population. 

The preliminary report on the new 
survey was given Tuesday by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia T. Holran, director of the Insti- 
tute’s Division of Statistics and Re- 
search, and Albert I. Hermalin, assistant 


director, at the Institute’s 
17th annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. 

It was disclosed that in addition to 
the 103,000,000 legal reserve policyhold- 
ers, another 12,000,000 individuals own 
only fraternal, assessment, veterans’ or 
other types of life insurance. Thus about 
90 out of 100 insured persons have some 
life insurance in legal reserve compa- 
nies; some of these people, of course, 
own other types as well. 


First Detailed Breakdown 


A breakdown of the figure for legal 
reserve policyholders reveals that 96,- 
000,000 persons own Ordinary or Indus- 
trial policies. ~Another 24,000,000 have 
Group life insurance, which is usually 
obtained by employes where they work. 
These statistics show an overlapping of 
17,000,000—the number of people owning 


statistical 





juvenile policy contracts. 


with lifetime benefits. 


R. D. ROGERS, CLU 
Director of Agencies 





PROGRESS REPORT -1955 


PROUDLY we report that our 1955 expansion program 
has accelerated production to such an extent that NORTH 
AMERICAN LIFE will have its biggest and best paid-for 
record this year. This is a real tribute to our many agents, 
brokers and managers, both old and new, who are making 
full use of the facilities afforded by 


THE COUNTRY'S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


Here’s What We Offer: 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's con- 


tracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from age 0 on 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 


Individual and Family Hospitalization contracts. 
Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


Openings now available in California, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
Chicago 3, Ill. 








IS GOOD 
FOR LIFE 


Representing 
“Canada Life’’ 


aetna NI WA 





both individual and Group life insurance. 

The 103,000,000 policyholders of legal 
reserve life insurance represent nearly 
two-thirds of the entire population of 
the United States. About 30,000,000 are 
children under the age of 18, which 
means that 55% of all the children in 
the country are covered by legal re- 
serve life insurance. The 73,000,000 adult 
legal reserve policyholders make up 70% 
of the adult population of the United 
States. 

Additional facts brought out by the 
survey are: 


1. Life insurance ownership is most 
frequent among people between the 
ages of 30 and 55. 

_ 2. Eight 
insurance; 


out of ten men have life 
six out of ten women own it. 


3. Among families with children un- 
der 18, about two-thirds have some 
type of life insurance for all or some 
of their children. 


4. In 57% of U. S. families, all family 
members have some kind of life insur- 
ance; in another 30%, some members 
are insured. In only 13% of American 
families no family members are insured. 


When a group of policyholders was 
asked about the importance they at- 
tached to the use of life insurance to 
provide income for old age, 38% felt 
it was of great import: ance to them; 
28% thought it was of less importance, 
and 34% said it did not seem important 
to them. 

Similarly, policyholders were asked 
about the use of life insurance to pro- 
vide funds for children’s education. 
Thirty-five per cent said it was of great 
importance. In the case of owning life 
insurance to pay off a mortgage in the 
event of death, 29% of the group rated 
its importance as high. 

Mrs. Holran noted that this is the 
first survey to reveal in so great detail 
information on life insurance owner- 
ship. As additional facts come to light 
from the accumulated data, she said, the 
Institute expects to learn more about 
the age groups of policy owners, marital 
status, occupations, education, income 
and the number of their children. In 
addition, there will be further informa- 
tion on what people think about life 
insurance, and how they use it to meet 
their needs and aspirations. 





Guarantee Mutual Gains 

At the end of eleven months of this 
year new life insurance volume in Guar- 
antee Mutual Life, Omaha, is up 27.2% 
over the first eleven months of 1954. For 
the same period new commercial accident 
and sickness business is ahead of 1954 by 
21.4%. 

J. D. Anderson, agency vice president 
of the company, has issued these figures 
for the year to date. The gains in new 
business for the year have resulted in 
substantial gains in total business in 
force for the company. At the end of 
November, Guarantee Mutual had $354, 
000,000 of life volume in force. This fig- 
ure includes nearly $20,000,000 net gain 
for the first eleven months of this yeat. 
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G. W. Cox, Former Head 
Of John Hancock, Dies 


ONCE WAS STATE SENATOR 





Spent 25 Years With Company, Joining 
It as Vice President and 
Counsel 





Guy W. Cox, 84, who retired as chair- 
man of the board of John Hancock in 
1948, died in Deaconess Hospital, Bos- 
ton, December 9. For many years he had 


been one of outstanding citizens of 
Massachusetts. 
Born in Manchester, N. H., he at- 


tended Dartmouth College and Boston 
University Law School. Upon graduation 
from the law school in 1896 he became 
associated with the law firm of Butler, 
Cox & Murchie where his clients in- 
cluded insurance and utility companies. 


His Public Career 


He first entered public life in 1902 
as a member of Boston City Council. 
Next, he was in Massachusetts House 
of Representatives and in 1906 was 
elected a State Senator. He also served 
on Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention from 1917 to 1919. He held hon- 
orary degrees from Boston University 
and Syracuse University and was per- 
manent president of his Dartmouth 
class, a trustee of Boston University 
and a director of First National Bank. 
He leaves two brothers—former Gover- 
nor Channing H. Cox of Massachusetts, 
and Louis S., retired justice of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court. : i 

The John Hancock under his regime 
made great expansion. He joined the 
company as vice president and general 
counsel, becoming president in 1936 and 
chairman of the board in 1944. 


Highlights in His Life 


Mr. Cox was a member of a family 
which won unusual distinction. A brother, 
Channing Harry Cox, a bank president, 
was also a member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, then became Lieutenant 
Governor, and later Governor. Another 
brother, Louis Sherburne Cox, was for 
years on the Superior Court in Massa- 
chusetts. A third brother, Walter Ran- 
dall Cox, developed many of the great 
pacing and trotting horses, four of 
whom were first across the wire in 
Hambletonians, the classic event in the 
trotting horse world. 

Early ancestors of Guy W. Cox were 
distinguished in New Hampshire. His 
father was in business in Manchester, 
went into public life and filled many 
city and state offices. Guy W. Cox won 
many honors while at Dartmouth. After 
his graduation he became president of 
his Dartmouth class, being reelected 
each year. For a year he was president 
of the Dartmouth Alumni. Upon leaving 
Dartmouth he attended Boston Univer- 
sity, of which he became a trustee. 

In his first year after’ he left college 
he taught chemistry and physics in 
Manchester High School; then mathe- 
matics in Boston Evening High School, 
specializing in algebra and geometry. 
e began to practice law, became a 
Partner of William M. Butler in the 
firm of Butler, Cox & Murchie, William 

Butler became a United States Sen- 
ator and managed Calvin Coolidge’s 
campaign for the presidency. 

Among other things as a lawyer Mr. 
Cox handled the work of putting the 
various properties into the American 
Woolen Co. He was also general counsel 
Or several street railroads in Massa- 
chusetts. His firm was counsel in Mas- 
Sachusetts for a number of insurance 
Companies. His first contact with John 
ancock was in connection with legal 
Matters, 

_ Some years ago he acquired a 300 
“cre farm at Pittsfield, N. H.,_ his 
+ aga birthplace, where he raised 
qpout 5,000 bushels of apples each year. 

€ was a great student of the classics 
and fond of music. 


Messinger Asst. Manager 
Gene Hays Brokerage Dept. 


Boston’s Gene Hays Agency of New 
England Mutual Life announces that, 
because of the expansion of their bro- 
kerage business, Richard T. Messinger, 
who became an associate in 1949 has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 


brokerage department. Ray Desautels 
continues as manager and Mrs. Con- 


stance Perkins as secretary of this unit. 


The Hays agency makes available to 
insurance brokers, without charge, an 
expanded Underwriting Clearing House 
Service which combines a total of more 
than 91 years of experience in under- 
writing many millions of life insurance. 
They also offer brokers the services of 


their Advanced Underwriting depart- 
ment, headed by Myron Smith, CLU, 
assisted by Anthony Piston and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mitchell. This unit specializes 
in Estate Analysis, Business Insurance, 
and Pension Planning. 


U. of Texas Insurance Club 

A new insurance club at University 
of Texas has been formed in Austin. 
More than 70 students attended the 
club’s first meeting which was addressed 
by Burke Baker of Houston, chairman, 
American General Life. His theme was 
“If I Could Begin the Life 
Insurance Business.” 

Mr. Baker was introduced by Ben P. 
Atkinson, Jr., general agent, American 
General Life, Austin. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 






WHO ARE 
YOUR PROSPECTS 
| 


Any organization, labor union, trade association, partnership, 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL | 


The premiums are very 
low. The average standard 
Group Life case carries a 
monthly premium of about 
75 cents per month per 
$1000 of Group Life In- 
surance. Examples of the 
monthly cost per thousand 
for this insurance are: 


@ in a short span of years, 


SIGNIFICANT = Washington National has become 
FACTS ABOUT one of the leading multiple-line per- 
THE sonal protection institutions writing 
COMPANY Life, Accident, Health, Hospitaliza- 


tion, Franchise and Group Insur- 
ance. It is in the top 10 per cent of 


companies in Life Insurance 


NAME 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY - EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


S wort to bnew MAW . . . about selling Washington 


National Group Life Insurance and the marvelous opportunity 
it presents in increased earnings for me 

(-] Send further details immediately Pl 
] Have your Regional Sales Office contact me at address below: 





corporation, individual enterprise, etc., which has twenty-five or 
more eligible employees or members (depending on State Laws) 


can be a prospect for Washington National Group Life! 


MONTHLY COST 
PER $1,000 





20 $ .22 
25 -27 
30 -33 
35 42 
40 57 
45 79 
50 1.13 
55 1.65 


force, and one of the largest legal 
reserve stock accident and health 
companies in premium income. Its 
courteous and efficient service is 
rendered to over 4,000,000 policy- 
owners by more than 4,000 lccal 
representatives and 28 Group re- 


in gional offices. 





LOCAL ADDRESS 





CITY. 


ZONE ce 





OFFICE PHONE 
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CHARLES G. DOUGHERTY 


CHESTER L. FISHER, JR. 


The Association of Life Insurance Counsel is meeting this week at Waldorf- 
Astoria. It was first meeting in this city the association has held in two years. 
President of the Association is Charles G. Dougherty, second vice president, insur- 
ance relations, Metropolitan Life. Secretary-treasurer of the association is Chester 
Lewis Fisher, Jr., insurance relations assistant, Metropolitan Life. 


Murder Case Tried Five 
Times in No. Carolina 


TOLD COUNSEL BY C.R. WHARTON 
Negro Shot Insured While Latter Sat 
in Car on Country Road 


With His Fiance 


C. R. Wharton, vice president and 
general counsel, Pilot Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., discussed the life insurance 
law of North Carolina in an address 


before the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel at Waldorf-Astoria this 


week. 


Among other things he discussed a 
case of violent death—Warren v. Pilot 
Life—which was tried five times and 


there were four appeals to the Supreme 
Court. The suit was for double indem- 
that the 
killed by 


and the defense was 


instantaneously 


nity, 
insured was 
another person. 
The 

\ Negro had shot the 
he was. sitting with his 
parked car on a country road. The as- 


Crime 
insured while 


fiance in a 


sailant was tried for first degree murder, 
convicted and on appeal the conviction 
was affirmed. 

Plaintiff beneficiary, 
presumption (it having 
the policy was in force), introduced the 


relying on the 


been admitted 


policy and the fact of the death of the 
then rested 
that the 
the defendant to go forward and show 
that the insured was intentionally killed. 
Confronted with a presumption sufficient 
to take.the case to the jury, yet having 
affirmed on appeal the criminal convic- 
tion of the assailant, the court was in 
a quandary. For one reason or another, 
it kept sending the case back for a new 
trial. Finally, the court somewhat in- 
consistently held that the defendant was 
entitled to a preemptory instruction, 
saying: 

If all of the evidence offered by the 
defendant—the plaintiff having offered 
none—tends to explain the death re- 
sulted from a wound intentionally in- 
flicted by another, then as a matter 


insured, and 


It was held burden was on 





of law, the defendant was entitled to 


have 
accord with its prayer. 


the court instruct the jury in 


The Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
District has adopted the more rational 
view that such presumptions are of no 
force where the evidence permits only 
the inference that death was not acci- 


dental, or was suicidal. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








Honor Former Presidents, 
Assn. of Life Counsel 


Former presidents of Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel were presented 
this week at the association’s meeting 
in Waldorf-Astoria Hotel with gavels 
and citations attesting what their ca- 
reers and personalities have meant to 
the business. 

The senior past president is Francis 
V. Keesling, former president of West 
Coast Life. Others to receive the gavels 
and the citations were Wesley E. Monk, 
former Insurance Commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts; Robert E. Henley, former 
president of Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia and also a past chairman of Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance; Louis W. Daw- 
son, president of Mutual Life of New 
York; Phineas M. Henry; Robert 
Dechert, a member of House of Dele- 
gates of American Bar Association ; 
Francis T. Wright; Byron K. Elliott, 
former manager and general counsel, 
American Life Convention; Gerald M. 
Swanstrom; William R. Shands; Sylves- 
ter C. Smith, Jr., a former president of 
New Jersey State Bar Association and 
on board of governors of American Bar 
Association; Dwight Brooks; John Bar- 
ker, Jr., a delegate of the House. of 
Delegates of American Bar Association. 



















Meek Sets 


.. to our policyowners, agents, 


employees and friends every- 
where. May your Holiday 
Season be joyous and 
your New Year 

prosperous. 


Almost 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
59 Branch Offices 


Home Office @ Dallas 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 








Properly Safeguarding 
Clients of Group Covers 


Gordon C. Reeves, general counsel, 
Lincoln National Life, discussed recent 
developments in Group insurance field 
before Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel this week. In his concluding 
remarks he said in part: “Any conclu- 
sions drawn from a review of recent 
developments in the Group field must 
be essentially optimistic.” Continuing he 
said: 

“The insurance industry has an ever- 
present problem of providing Group in- 
surance coverages adjusted to the 
changes and innovations created by 
labor-management negotiations and by 
the demands of new and varied types of 
groups. The industry has demonstrated 
a willingness and the ability to meet 
the changing needs and demands with 
good service to the public and without 
detriment to the agency system. 

“Administrative officials are properly 
reviewing the Group insurance situation 
to make certain that the interests of the 
insured public are properly safeguarded. 
In general they are approaching the 
problem of Group insurance with under- 
standing and fairness, and _ particularly 
so as respects the problem of regulation 
of interstate groups. 

“Legislatures have recognized the 
changing patterns and have provided the 
statutory authority necessary to make 
the plans effective. And in the field in 
which we as home office counsel perhaps 
exert the greatest influence, the prin- 
ciples of Group insurance law are being 
soundly applied to the changing situ- 
ation without being unduly affected by 
the diverse parties and elements in- 
volved.” . 





Anderson and Keesling 


Moderators at Panels 


Francis V. Keesling, Jr., first vice 
president and general counsel, West 
Coast Life, and B. M. Anderson, vice 
president and counsel, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, were moderators at panels 
heard this week at Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel in Waldorf-Astoria. 
The speakers at Mr. Keesling’s panel 
and subjects they discussed were John 
A. Tuck, Q.C., general counsel, Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, who 
spoke on the writing of life insurance 
contracts on resident aliens and in for- 
eign countries where the company 1s 
not licensed, and Herbert E. Martin, Jr. 
assistant general counsel, Acacia Mutual, 
whose topic was the interpretation and 
significance of the words “Evidence ot 
Insurability.” 

The speakers at Mr. Anderson’s panel 
were Irving Brunston, assistant general 
counsel, American Life Convention, and 
Albert L. Hall, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, Berkshire Life. Topic o 
discussion was anti-discrimination laws 
and life insurance. Some other speakers 
and topics were these: 

“Deferred Compensation and Insut- 
ance,” by Edward J. McAlenney, asso- 
ciate counsel, Connecticut General; 
“Leasehold Mortgages,” by Harry 
Hyde, associate general solicitor, The 
Prudential; “The Life Insurance Policy 
as a Species of Property,” by John A. 
Morrison, assistant counsel, National 
Fidelity Life; “Evidence of Insurability, 
by Herbert E. Martin, Jr., assistant 
general counsel, Acacia Mutual. 
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Ray D. Murphy Outlines Stand 
On Variable Annuity Business 


In reply to queries from business news 
reporters present at the recent opening 
of the new San Francisco building of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Ray D. Murphy, president, made the fol- 
lowing statement concerning his com- 
pany and the variable annuity business, 
“The Equitable is not presently inter- 
ested in going into the variable annuity 
business,” Mr. Murphy said, “This con- 
clusion was reached after very extensive 
study. We have been long engaged 
through our regular guaranteed annuity 
operations in the furnishing of guaran- 
teed fixed income contracts and are not 
presently convinced of the wisdom of 
engaging in a new type of business based 
on uncertainties and limited guarantees. 
We do wish it understood, however,” 
Mr. Murphy continued, “that our posi- 
tion is not a broad condemnation of the 
variable annuity business. It is a new 
business whose advocates feel will fur- 
nish a service to the public as a partial 
substitute for existing guaranteed fixed 
income annuities. We do not oppose the 
offering of such a service to the public. 
Although we are not presently interested 
in engaging in the variable annuity busi- 
ness ourselves, we have a decided inter- 
est in seeing that those who do engage 
in this business are subject to adequate 
legislation and regulation in the public 
interest,” he said. 

“Being a new business,” it should be 
established and regulated as a new busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Murphy. “Legislation 
should authorize the formation of a cor- 
poration or appropriate entity specifi- 
cally to transact a variable annuity busi- 
ness,” he declared, and continued, “It 
would be unwise through amendment of 
existing life insurance laws to permit 
life insurance companies directly to en- 
gage in this new type business. Legisla- 
tion should be enacted to permit the life 
insurance company, if it so desired, to 
form a separate corporation to trans- 
act a variable annuity business. The 
variable annuity business should be sub- 
ject to strict state regulation comparable 
to that covering life insurance opera- 
tions, since some aspects of the variable 
annuity business are comparable to life 
insurance operations. Regulation should 
rest with the Insurance Departments of 
the states. Appropriate statutes should 
cover the areas of supervision and regu- 
lation in much the same way as is done 
with the life insurance business,” he 
said, 

“A recent development in the variable 
annuity picture,” the Equitable president 
added, “is the action of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at its recent meeting by the announce- 





Pacific Mutual Agency Ass’n 


Elects Officers for 1956 


Malcolm C. White, CLU, Oklahoma 
ity general agent for Pacific Mutual, 
was elected president of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Agency Association for 1956, when 
the group held its annual meeting at 
the El Mirador Hotel in Palm Springs, 
Calif. Mr. White succeeds Harry S. 
Gantz, Cincinnati. 

_Chosen to assist Mr. White in associa- 
tion affairs was William A. Stone, Santa 
Ana, Calif., vice president; and Bruce R. 
Gilbert, Los Angeles, secretary-treas- 
urer, 

C. M. Ganster, Pittsburgh, was elected 
chairman of the association’s executive 
committee, and the following members 
Were named: Arthur R. Eschleman, 
Theo. Hundley, Arthur E. Kraus, CLU, 
Kergie Moore and C. R. Elliott. 


ment of policy on the variable annuity 
business. The recent memorandum pre- 
pared by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, which the 
Equitable enthusiastically supports, out- 
lines a pattern for the transaction of 
variable annuity business very much in 
detail,” Mr. Murphy concluded. 


William H. Rothermel Joins 
Fidelity Life Association 


William H. Rothermel, of Glencoe, IIL, 
has been named director of sales and 
assistant to the president of Fidelity 
Life Association, it was announced by 
Walter C. Below, association president. 

Mr. Rothermel Fidelity Life 
after two years of staff service with the 
Kemper Insurance Companies in Chi- 
cago. He was assistant production mana- 
ger in the Kemper business extension 


joins 


department. 

Mr. Rothermel is a graduate of New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, Ill, and 
holds a degree in business administra- 
tion from Dartmouth College. He 
viously conducted his own real estate 
and insurance business in Chicago and 
Northfield, Ill. Before joining the Kem- 
per organization, he was afhliated with 
United Benefit Life. In Glencoe, he was 
a member of the Glencoe Union Church 


pre- 


and Skokie Country Club. He served 
four years in the Navy during World 
War II, leaving the service as a lieu- 


tenant. 
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Life Insurance Investments In 1955 


Reviewed by Dr. J. J. O’ Leary of LIAA 


Assets of all U. S. life insurance com- 
panies as of Soetoro 31 are estimated 
at $90.75 billion, an increase of $6.3 bil- 
lion during the year, it was reported to 
the Life Insurance Association annual 
meeting in New York this week by Dr. 
O’Leary, director of invest- 
research. 


James J. 
ment 

Holdings of public utility 
estimated at $13.9 billion, and 
bonds, including equipment trust obliga- 
tions, will approximate $3.95 billion. In- 
dustrial and miscellaneous bonds are ex- 
pected to total $18.2 billion, and account 
assets. The level of 
residential construction that has _ pre- 
vailed this year has led to another large 
increase in the holdings of mortgages 
by life insurance companies. Present in- 
dications are that by the end of the 
year the life companies will hold $29.3 
billion of mortgages, of which residen- 
tial loans will account for a substantial 
proportion. Real estate holdings, reflect- 
ing the construction of several new 
home office buildings as well as new ac- 
quisitions for investment, should amount 
to $2.6 billion. 

Holdings of U. S. Governments are es- 
timated at $9 billion as of the end of 
the year, about $70 million less than a 
year ago. Holdings of stock, including 
both preferred and common stocks, are 
estimated at $3.6 billion. Policy loans 
are estimated at $3.35 billion and miscel- 
laneous assets at $3.8 billion. 


bonds are 
railroad 


for 20% of high 


Investment Changes 


“It is interesting to consider the 
changes in life insurance investments 
that have occurred in the decade since 
the end of World War II,” said Dr. 
O’Leary. “In 1945 nearly 46% of the as- 
sets of all U. S. companies were in- 
vested in the securities of U. S. Govern- 
ment. Mortgages constituted only 14.8% 
of assets, the lowest proportion prevail- 
ing in any year for which industry-wide 
statistics are available. Corporate bonds 
accounted for only 22.5% of assets. 

“In contrast with these proportions 
U. S. Governments will account for 
barely 10% of the assets of all U. S. 
companies at the end of this year while 
mortgages will account for 32% and cor- 
porate bonds for 40%. Stocks, which 
only a few years ago many thought the 
life companies would buy for lack of an 
adequate volume of bonds and deben- 
tures, will comprise only 4% of assets, 
despite the very large increase in state- 
ment values attributz ible to the rise in 
market prices in recent years. 

“Incidental to these modifications in 
the pattern of life company investments 
throughout the economy, it is interesting 
to note that significant changes have oc- 
curred in the structure of the capital 
market itself. In the bond market direct 
negotiation of terms between borrower 
and lender has become increasingly im- 
portant. Mortgage lending also has un- 
dergone substantial change since the 
end of the war. The development of 
FHA-insured and VA mortgages, which 
are negotiable and have broad secondary 
markets, has been of major significance 
to the construction and housing indus- 
try. With an FHA or VA commitment 
in hand, builders can assure themselves 
of institutional mortgage financing at 
high loan-to-value ratios for large-scale 
projects involving hundreds of homes 
complete with streets and shopping cen- 
ters. They can close loans with prospec- 
tive homeowners knowing that the mort- 
gages will be taken up by a life insur- 
ance company or other institutional 
lender in accordance with arrangements 
previously made. In 1945 virtually no 


VA’s were held by U. life companies, 
and FHA holdings Hi to only 
$1.4 billion. By December 31, it is esti- 
mated that FHA and VA holdings com- 
bined will approximate $12.4 billion. 

“The wide scope of life company in- 
vesting in recent years is evidence of 
a point frequently made by the indus- 
try, namely, that life company funds 
flow into those segments of the econ- 
omy where capital requirements are 
are most urgent. Responding to new 
methods of financing to meet the re- 
quirements of changing times, the life 
companies have invested billions of dol- 
lars in American industry and homes. 
These billions of dollars have been a 
major factor in the postwar rise in liv- 
ing standards.” 


Mortgage Market Leads 


As in previous years the mortgage 
market was by far the largest new user 
of life company funds in 1955. Holdings 
of mortgages increased by more than 
$3.3 billion and thus accounted for over 
50% of the net increase in assets during 
the year. Industrial bonds accounted for 
$1.2 billion of the increase, and public 
utilities for $390 million. The life com- 
panies were not large buyers of state 
and local issues but substantial invest- 
ments were made in revenue bonds on 
which interest rates are more commen- 
surate with the rates guaranteed policy- 
holders on their outstanding contracts. 

Despite the large demand for funds 
in the private economy, holdings of 
long-term Governments declined by a 
comparatively small amount during the 
year. The two offerings of 3% Treasury 
bonds were purchased by the compiz nies 
and this accounts in part for the small 
decline in holdings of long Governments 
during the year. Thus the 49 companies 
for which the Association compiles 
monthly asset data held $6.9 billion of 
U. S. Governments, other than Treasury 
bills and certificates, on October 31, an 
amount equivalent to only 8.9% of their 
assets. 

Holdings of preferred and common 
stocks increased more than $330 million 
during the year. Unlike most bonds, 
which the life companies carry in their 
statements at amortized cost, stocks are 
almost universally carried at year-end 
market values. Because of this differ- 
ence in valuation practice with respect 
to stocks, many analysts of life company 
statements have overemphasized the vol- 
ume of stock investing by these compa- 
nies. A study of the statements of 18 
major life companies, accounting for 
about 75% of the assets of all U. S. com- 
panies, shows that while market values 
of common stock holdings increased by 
$346 million during 1954, the actual cost 
of the securities held increased by only 
$104 million. The $332 million increase 
in stock holdings estimated for 1955 for 
all U. S. companies assumes the level 
of prices prevailing at the end of Sep- 
tember. Part of the increase in 1955 re- 
flects a further rise in stock prices. 


Total Acquisitions 


Total acquisitions during 1955 are es- 
timated at $19 billion, an increase of 


about $1. 25 Lge over 1954. Acquisi- 
tions of U. S. Governments account for 
close to one- rare: of this large total. 


About $276 
bonds were 
offerings in 
estimated that 
Treasury bills and 
acquired this year. These short-term is- 
sues are used by the companies pri- 
marily to provide a reserve against the 
take-down of forward commitments. 
“The acquisition of mortgage loans, 
however, again exceeded any other ac- 
quisition,” said Dr. O’Leary. “The total 


million of Treasury 3% 
acquired during the two 
February and July. It is 
close to $5 billion of 
certificates will be 





N. Y. 








ERIE eS Kerosene me: 


for the year approximated $6.5 billion. 
There is little evidence at the present 
time as to the volume of mortgage pre- 
payments and refundings but it is be- 
lieved that a somewhat larger propor- 
tion of acquisitions this year repre- 
sented real additions to the companies’ 
mortgage investments. Other important 
acquisitions include $3.3 billion of indus- 
trial and miscellaneous bonds and $850 
million of public utility bonds. The pub- 
lic utility total is off materially from 
the amount reported last year, primarily 
because of a decline in pipe-line and 
atomic energy financing. 

“It is important for those concerned 
with the volume of life insurance invest- 
ing to distinguish between acquisitions 
and cash flow. The two statistics are 
fadenmcnially different in concept, for 
cash flow represents the inflow of funds 
available for investment, whereas ac- 
quisitions represent the outflow of funds 
on investment. Several other considera- 
tions should also be kept in mind with 
respect to acquisitions. In the first place, 
Treasury bills are generally 91-day is- 
sues which therefore turn over four 
times a year. Other short-term paper 
having much the same characteristics as 
Treasury bills is also rolled over several 
times per year. This turnover of short- 
term investment is reflected in the ac- 
quisition statistics, but it does not add 
to the volume of new money the com- 
panies can make available to the market 
during the year. In the second place, 
the acquisition statistics include sums 
realized on the sale and redemption of 
securities when these funds are rein- 
vested.” 


Interest Rates and Net Investment 
Earnings 

Net investment earnings of all U. S. 
life companies in 1955 are estimated at 
approximately $3 billion, an increase of 
nearly $300 million over the net earn- 
ings reported in 1954. The net rate of 
investment earnings before taxes prob- 
ably will approach 3.55% as compared 
with 3.46% last year. The rate after 
taxes will depend upon what action, if 
any, Congress takes on the proposed life 
company tax bill now pending in the 
Senate. 

“The modest increase in the rate of 
investment earnings during the year 
continues a trend that began in 1947 
when earnings were at an all-time low 


of 2.88%,” observed Dr. O’L eary. “The 
gradual increase since 1947 is now ap- 
proaching three-quarters of 10%. It may 


be noted that the income tax Whanrbed 
22 basis points of return in 1954, or 
nearly one-third of the increase in the 
before-tax rate since 1947. No income 
tax liability was incurred in 1947. 

“As is well known to students of life 


Agency Executive Available 


This ad is directed to the attention of a life insur- 
ance company president who may be seeking a top 
flight man capable of directing your entire sales force 
or leading one of your company’s largest agencies. 


I am 40 years old with 15 years of valuable sales 
experience and know-how. In the past I have built 
three agencies to sizable volume. Presently at the 
head of one of the largest, most successful agencies 
in the East. Now earning approximately $45,000 per 
year. However, I’m seeking new and more challeng- 
ing opportunity for the future. 


Detailed record of performance and top refer- 
ences will be furnished upon request. Write Box 2366, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New 
York 38, 















investment earnings of 


insurance the 
the companies are an important factor 
in determining the net cost of insur- 


ance to policyholders. If we may assume 
for illustrative purposes that the effec- 
tive income tax rate for 1955 continues 
unchanged from 1954, a net gain of ap- 
proximately 42% will have been made 
after taxes since 1947. This gain is the 
equivalent of more than $400 million an- 
nually to policyholders, an amount suff- 
cient to buy $17 billion of new insurance 
of the average ‘mix’ in force in 1955. 
Actual purchases of new insurance dur- 
ing the year are estimated at $47.4 bil- 
lion.” 

Dr. O’Leary reported on the progress 
of the several investment research pro- 
grams and studies which LIAA sponsors 
or for which it has made grants. 





Must Watch Good Will in 


Economic Dislocations 

Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance, had as theme of his 
talk before Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel here this week, “Public Rela- 
tions and the Lawyer.” Among com- 
ments he discussed the public relations 
attitude in case of some economic dis- 
locations. 

At such a time, he asked, “what would 
we do about the thousands, or even mil- 
lions, of VA or other mortgages we 
have outstanding? How shall we treat 
them? What is to be done about it? 
We must, of course, protect the inter- 
ests of the policyholders and_ bene- 
ficiaries whose funds we have so in- 
vested, as well as the home owners. 
What can we do that will protect these 
interests and at the same time get the 
best public good will out of our proce- 
dure, and not so as to suffer public 
criticism for our action? Action should 
always be with good public relations in 
mind.” : 

Commenting on the area of direct 
loans, and assuming the same situation, 
his recommendation for procedure was: 
“We must protect the policyholders 
interests and how that is done means 
much to insurance public relationships. 
If there is good public relationships the 
procedure will not draw public criticism 
‘for exercising too much control | over 
the economic life of the nation.’ It’s 
not only the case with the larger com 
cern, The smaller local concern has @ 
significant influence in the small com- 
munity, both in terms of employment 
and business activity. That influence 
must be understood and respected.” 
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Large Flock of New Companies in South 


110 Ask To Be Licensed in Texas; Their Names and Principal 
Officers; New Alabama, Florida, Georgia Cos. 


New life insurance companies have been 
formed in Texas this year so fast that tt 
is difficult to keep track of them. The fol- 
lowing, however, ts the official list of new 
Texas companies organized in that state up 
to November 15, together with the names 
of their president or vice president, if the 
latter is the chief officer. It will be noted 
that there has been particular activity in 
lawkins, Tex., where one man—O. A. 
Fountain—is vice president of nine new 
companies : 

Dallas: All States Life—B. F. Biggers; Amer- 
can Old Line Life—R. E. Bowling; Bankers 
General Life—Floyd B. Ford; Bankers Under- 
writers Life—G. R. Lee; Commercial Travelers 
Life & Accident—George R. Lee; Continental 
Fidel'ty Life—Herbert L. Wiggs, Jr.; Family 
Protective Life—D. B. Rowe; Federated Guar- 
anty Life—P. R. Isley; Great Commonwealth 
ite -A. L. Reed; Great United Life—W. Bryan 
Harrell; Jefferson Central Life—R. M. DeWitt; 
Tohn L. Hammond Life—John L. Hammond; 
Key Insurance Co.—Preston A. Weatherred; 
Legal Security Life—George F. Heath; May- 
flower National Life—Kenneth W. Merrett; Mid- 
western Security Life—John J. Houlihan; Na- 
tional Security Life & Accident—A. J. White; 
Oak Cliff Life—Earl F. Hays; Peerless Life— 
Arnold Pian; Phoenix Life & Accident—E. J. 
& Accident—Coke R. 


Cohn; Physicians Life 
Stevenson, Sr.; Restland Life—George Young; 
Southern Guaranty Life—Bruce B. Meador; 


States General Life—W. A. Crowley; Texas Na- 
tional Life—William M. Gaynier; United Gen- 
eral—Harry E. Smith; United Guaranty—H. J. 
Griffith; United National Life—Roy R. McKee; 
West Life and Accident—F. H. Duff (Volun- 
tar ly dissolved); Western Bankers Life—John 
Touchstone. 


Houston: Alamo Life & Accident—M. L. Pola- 
koff: Alexander Hamilton Life—Sam Field; Con- 
solidated American—Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr.; Con- 
stellation Life--Irwin M. Shlenker; Farm & 
Ranch Life—John R. Doughty; First Continental 
Life & Accident—Davis Faulkner; The First 
Texas State Insurance Co.—Gordon L. Clem- 





mons: Houston National Life—R. C. Salley; 
Inter American Life—Louis A. Ehlers, Jr.; 


Knickerbocker Life—Gerald E. Veltmann; Na- 
tional Founders Life—Warren M. Fleming; Pa- 
cific American Life—Charles H. Sherman, Je. 
Royal Life—L. R. Scroggins; Southern Equitable 
- M. W. Dowell; United Merchants Life—Rue- 
ben Williams; Western Security—W. M. Greene. 


Fort Worth: Bankers Commercial Life—A. E. 

Brooks; Central Security Life—Ralph G. Camp- 
bell: City National Life—Thomas D. Magoffin ; 
David Crockett Life—J. M. Leonard; Deliverer 
Life—T. J. Updack; Greenwood Life—John T. 
Bailey ; Home Protective Life—M. B. Fleet; In- 
land Life—J. M. Ferguson, Jr.; Lake Life— 
Karl Vasen; Morris Plan Life—W. Garrett Mor- 
tis; Northwestern Security—J. D. Garner; Rec- 
ord Life—Fred Scharf. 
American Gua-anty Life, Health & 
Accident—Calvin C. Huffman; Builders and 
Bankers L'fe—W. D. Campbell; Statesman Life 
—Joe F. Gray; Texas Business Life—Edwin E. 
Weiss; Trans National Life—W. C. Swearingen; 
Universal Standard—J. H. Oates. 


Austin: 


Hawk'ns: Of the companies formed in 1955 
which have their home offices in this city, nine 
their vice president O. A. Fountain. 
These nine companies are: Bay Life, Central Life 
& Accident, Consumer Life, Crown Insurance 
Co., Nat’onal Benefit Life, Peoples Credit Life, 
Provident General Life, Signal Life and Town 
and Country Life. The other companies formed 
n Hawkins, Tex., are Farm & Home Life, W. 
L. Harlan; Mortgage Life, R. W. Porter; and 
Paramount Life, W. G. Ordway. 


have as 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
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San Antonio: Brazos Life—Liston Zander; 
Citizens Republic—James B. Roark; Texas Cen- 
tral Life—A. M. Dillard; Texas Continental Life 
G. Charles Childre; Texas Fidelity Life—Dan S. 
Harris. 


Waco: Citizens Fidelity—Walter G. Lacy, Jr.; 
Financial Security Life—J. Henry Lovelace; 
First Bankers—Ed Burleson; Interurban Life— 
Tom H. Kee. 


Lubbock: Cardinal Life—W. B. Rushing; Cor- 
vette Life—S. R. Lanhsam; Fortune Life—W. B. 
Rushing; Latin American Life—Brooks McKin- 
ney; Navajo Life—S. S. Forrest, Jr.; Tropical 
Life—W. B. Rushing. 


Olmos Park: Golden West Life—E. M. Stev- 
ens; Great Coast Life—R. R. Steen; Three Amer- 
icas Life—Russell C. Hill. 


New Companies of Other Cities 


And in other cities: Broadway Life, Big 
Spring—Elmer Tarbox; Cedar Springs Life, 
Grand Prairie—D. L. Mayer; Coleman Life, 


Coleman—Sam T. Cobb, Sr.; Consolidated Bank- 
ers Life, Cisco—J. P. McCracken; Courtesy Life, 
Longview—James R. Curtis; Crockett National 


Life, Crockett—J. G. Waller; Great Oil Basin 
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Life, Odessa—Floyd L. Schultz; High Plains 
Life, Plainview—W. J. B. Gouldy; Majestic Life, 
El Paso—Seymour D. Bendalin; National In- 
vestment Life, Lufkin—P. W. McCann, Jr.; 
State Security Life, Corsicana—John R. Corley; 
Texas Central Life, Bryan—A. M. Dillard; Texas 
Farmers Life, Amarillo—Bill M. Latham; Texas 
General Life, West Lake Hills—Lawla Lemens; 
Texas Investors Life, Daingerfield—W. E. Irvin; 
Texas Secured Life, Temple—Hobert Simons; 
Universal Bankers Life, West Lake Hills—Gro- 
gan Lord. 


P.O. Returns Letter Sent Fountain 

A letter addressed to O. A. Fountain 
at Hawkins, Tex., by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter was returned by the Post- 
master of Hawkins with the notation on 
the envelope: “Not found; address in- 
sufficient.” Fountain is described in 
application to Texas Insurance Depart- 
ment for licenses of a number of com- 
panies, with Hawkins headquarters, as 
principal officer of these companies. 
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511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


GEORGE KOLODNY, President 
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Five New Companizs in Florida 


In Florida five new companies have 
started this year. They are the Florida 
Sun Life, Fort Lauderdale, James C. 
Dean, president, and C. Robert Clark, 
secretary; Home Owners Life, Fort 
Lauderdale, Charles L. Perkins, presi- 
dent, and R. L. Saunders, secretary; 
Great Atlantic Life, Miami, Ralph Kap- 


lan, president, and E. Albert Pallot, 
secretary; Southern Standard Life, 
Jacksonville, D. W. McArthur, presi- 


dent, and Helena S. Wade, secretary, 
and South Atlantic Life, Tampa, Max 
Hill, president, and W. W. Wiegand, 


secretary. 
New Companies in Alabama 


Following are the new life companies 
licensed in Alabama since January 1, 
1955, with city of origin and name of 
president: 

Absolute Life, Montgomery, C. M. 
Forsyth; Alabama National Bessemer, Claude E. 
Shell; American Federal, Mobile, Arthur 
meire, Jr.; Atlantic National, Birmingham, A. 
C. Shelton. 


Security 


Tons- 


Fortune Life, Anniston, William Hicks; 
Union, Birmingham, Sterling W. 
Home Trust, Montgomery, James L. 
John Marshall Life, Birmingham, L. L. 
Life & Accident, Gadsden, F. R. Daugette. 

Loyal Mobile, James H. Faulkner; 
Madison Life & Casualty, Huntsville, W. T 
Musgrove; Mid-South Life, Montgomery, Lee 
Roy Ussery; Muscle Shoals Life, Florence, H. 
G. Williams; Stonewall Life, Mobile, F. E. 
Patrick. 


Gulf 
Gladden; 
Davis; 
Gr.ffin ; 


American, 


New Companies in Georgia 


A number of new insurance compa- 
nies are being organized in Georgia. 
Seven will have their headquarters in 
Atlanta. The Atlanta companies are 
Bankers Securities Corp., Employes As- 
surance Co., Georgia National Invest- 
ment Co., New Era Life Insurance Co., 
Royal Life Insurance Co., United Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Co., Union National 
Life Insurance Co. 


Those from other cities in Georgia 
are Banner Life, Brunswick; Cherokee 
Credit Life, Macon; New Era _ Life, 


Waycross; Southern Bankers Life, Man- 
chester. All of these new Georgia com 
panies have been chartered and applied 
tor licenses, but the licenses had not 
been approved at the time this page 
went to press. 





Rochester Agency W ins 
Columbian National Award 


The winner of the 1955 Anthony Cup 
campaign was the Rochester agency of 
Columbian National announced 
by the company’s agency department. 

General Agent Frank A. Wickham 
and his agency. staff topped all other 
Columbian National agencies in this an- 
nual contest with 347% of quota. 

The Anthony Cup will be presented 
to Mr. Wickham and his fieldmen at a 
dinner to be given by company Presi- 
dent Julian D. Anthony sometime early 
in January. 
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“Where Business ts Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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LIAA’s 1955 Legislative Activities 
By Asso. General Counsel H. R. Glenn 


Legislative and legal activities on the 
state level for 1955 of Life Insurance 
Association were reported on at the an- 
nual meeting this week by Henry R. 
Glenn, associate general counsel. In- 
creasing volume of legislation, several 
more states holding annual sessions, with 
special sessions, commissions and studies, 
point to the gradual disappearance of 
“on” and “off” years, observed Mr. 
Glenn. There were 69 regular or special 
sessions, an increase of 21%; 16,500 bills 
were examined, an increase of 15%; 365 
new enactments were printed and sent 
to members, an increase of 579 

Aside from the normally ced 
areas of legislative problems,” said Mr. 

Glenn, “1955 also witnessed an unusual 
degree of activity in four special fields, 
namely, (1) taxation, (2) accident and 
health insurance, (3) legislation to 
strengthen state supervision of insurance, 
and (4) regulation of union welfare 
funds. This report will endeavor to trace 
the major developments in these areas 
and point up, where important, other de- 
velopments. In addition, the usual sum- 
mary of litigation in which the Associ- 
ation has participated, and a few brief 
comments on the 1956 legislative outlook 
will be incorporated. 


Taxation 


“Undoubtedly, one of the most signifi- 
cant developments of the year has been 
the serious consideration by a number 
of legislatures to increasing insurance 
premium taxes. In all, eleven jurisdic- 
tions considered increases in insurance 
premium tax rates. In eight of these, 
the proposals were defeated, but, in some, 
only after strenuous opposition, Three 
states enacted increased premium taxes 
on life insurance companies, namely, Ala- 
bama (from 2%4 to 3% with a conditional 
reduction for investments), Georgia 
(from 2 to 24%), and Oregon (from 2 
to 24%4%). Mississippi enacted a 14% 
emergency surtax, applicable to existing 
premium, income and other specified 
taxes, and effective for the period April 
1, 1955 through June 30, 1956. In all of 
these states, greater increases were pre- 
vented only after determined opposition. 

“In the field of taxation of annuity 
considerations, we can report some favor- 
able signs despite the fact that Minne- 
sota did enact a temporary two year 2% 
tax on such considerations. Legislation 
was enacted in Alabama and Wyoming 
reducing the tax from 2% to 1%. Ten- 
nessee enacted legislation providing for 
the gradual elimination of taxes on this 
important form of savings. There is still 
pending in New Jersey a measure which 
will give tax relief in this field.. 

3ased on this record, and other indi- 
cations, we must expect that there exists 
strong sentiment for the business of in- 
surance to bear a greater share of the 
cost of government. While proposed in- 
creases have not caused serious difficul- 
ties in recent years, depleted state sur- 
pluses and the expansion of government- 
al functions, particularly in the social, 
educational and welfare fields, forecast 
spreading drives for additional tax funds. 
I:xcessive taxes against life insurance 
will be averted only through the cooper- 
ation of all forces in our business. 


Domestic Company Situations 


“The most serious difficulty in the pre- 
mium tax field arises in states where do- 
mestic companies are either not taxed 
on a premium basis or are given prac- 
tical preferential treatment in the com- 
putation of the tax, In view of this 
situation, such companies often find 
themselves in a very understandable di- 
lemma in determining whether their ef- 
forts should be directed toward con- 


their present status, or 
whether they should join with out- of- 
state companies in opposing tax in- 
creases, the major portion of which fall 
upon the latter type of companies. A 
question arises also as to what position 
such companies should take when the 
legislation affects only out-of-state com- 
panies, A major decision of this nature 
should be made only by the companies 
concerned. We would suggest, however, 
the desirability of the problem being con- 
sidered from a long-range viewpoint. 
This is because if such companies expect 
to become increasingly engaged in activi- 
ties beyond their borders, the retaliatory 
statutes cannot help but impose serious 
costs upon them for the privilege of do- 
ing business in the states where such 
statutes are in force. That one factor 
might prevent entering an otherwise 
favorable state for business expansion 
purposes. Accordingly, future develop- 
ment might well be a present consider- 
ation in deciding a position on a pending 
tax proposal. An example of the point 
here made is found most recently in the 
decision made by the companies in one 
state to oppose any tax increase on out- 
of-state companies. It was estimated that 
retaliatory statutes in other jurisdictions 
would cause them to bear ten times the 
amount of taxes which the ‘state would 
have realized from the proposed instant 
tax on out-of-state companies. 


tinuation of 


Regulation of Union Welfare Funds 


“The business of insurance is acutely 
aware of the various inv estigations being 
conducted in connection with union wel- 
fare funds. This is a subject of utmost 
importance to the life insurance business 
because a large amount of the benefits 
provided under such funds ‘has been un- 
derwritten principally by life insurance 
companies through the medium of Group 
insurance, Moreover, the over-all issue 
of union welfare fund regulation raises 
the problem of Federal versus state regu- 
lation of insurance since Congress and 
several of the important insurance states 
have demonstrated a keen interest in 
developing regulatory legislation for the 
supervision of union we.fare funds. Dur- 
ing 1955, California, Maryland, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Washington 
considered legislation, but only in Wash- 
ington was‘it enacted. In the considera- 
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tion of all these bills, the viewpoint of 
the life insurance business was advanced. 
It is the policy of our business that such 
legislation should be restricted at the 
Federal level to the disclosure type, leav- 
ing detailed regulatory procedures to the 
several states. A further aspect in this 
area of legislation which is cause for 
concern is the declared objective of some 
welfare funds to become self-insurers 
with the specific purpose in mind of 
avoiding premium and other taxes, as 
well as other statutory standards, with 
which the business of life insurance must 
comply. Undoubtedly, these develop- 
ments forecast a growing problem for 
our business which will require intensive 
efforts in the legislative field if we are 
to make the best contribution possible 
on behalf of the insuring public.” 





Great-West Director 

Great-West Life has announced the 
appointment of Harold S. Foley of Van- 
couver to the board of directors. 

Mr. Foley is chairman of the board 
of Powell River Co., Ltd., manufac- 
turers of newsprint and other wood 
products. He is a director of the Bank 
of Montreal, and a number of other 
Canadian and American Companies. 

Long prominent in business and com- 
munity affairs on the West Coast, Mr. 
Foley was originally a native of Minne- 
apolis, and a graduate of the University 
of Notre Dame. 
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Great-West Advances Five 


In Investment Division 

Five appointments in the investment 

division of Great-West Life have been 
announced by D. E. Kilgour, general 
manager. H. A. Roberts, G. C. Elliott 
and W. S. M. Lang have been promoted 
from assistant treasurer to associate 
treasurer, F. W. Buchanan, formerly 
manager, bond investments, has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer, and W. K. 
McIntyre has been named treasury as- 
sistant, They will assist P. S, Bower, 
assistant general manager and treasurer 
in the administration of the company’s 
investments, which now total more than 
$500 million. The appointments are ef- 
fective January 1. 
_ H. A. Roberts joined Great-West Life 
in 1947 as _an assistant treasurer. He 
holds his M.A. and LL.B. degrees from 
the University of Manitoba. ; 

G, C. Elliott, who holds the M.S.A. 
degree from the University of Saskatche- 
wan, joined Great-West Life’s mortgage 
dep irtment in 1940, was named manager, 
mortgage investments in 1947, and an 
assistant treasurer in 1954, 

W. S. M. Lang went to Great-West 
Life immediately after graduating in 
Arts from the Univ ersity of Manitoba in 
1933. He was appointed manager, bond 
investments in 1947 and an assistant 
treasurer in 1952. 

F. W. Buchanan, after several years as 
an investment dealer, joined the company 
in 1948. He succeeded Mr. Lang as man- 
ager, bond investments, in 1952, _ 

. K. McIntyre has been with the 
Great-West Life since 1923, and has had 
wide experience in the company’s invest- 
ment operations. 





M. G. Evans Gets Group Post 
For Mass. Mutual in Dallas 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. has announced the appointment of 
Michael G. Evans as district Group rep- 
resentative in its district Group office at 
Dallas, Tex. Mr. Evans, a native of 
Gary, Ind. has been engaged in the 
Group insurance business in Dallas for 
the past two years. He served in the 
Air Force during World War II and, 
after discharge, he returned to Indiana 
University to complete his studies. Mr 
Evans is a member of Phi Gamma Delta 
fraternity, Dallas Community Chest 
Dallas Council of World Affairs, Ma- 
sonic Order, DeMolay, and the YMCA. 
He resides in Dallas with his wife and 
daughter. 

Mr. Evans will work in close coopera- 
tion with General Agent Raymond 
Campbell, Jr., CLU, of Dallas and_ will 
assist agents and brokers in Dallas and 
vicinity with Group insurance sales an 
service. The Dallas district Group office 
is under the general supervision of 
Robert J. Roberts, southwestern Group 
regional manager in Oklahoma City. 
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Shanks Calls Chicago 
Largest Industry City 


SEES UNPARALLELED GROWTH 





Pru Chief’s Comment at Mid-America 
Opening; Press Shows Variable 
Annuity Curiosity 





At his press conference in Chicago 
last week held in connection with The 
Prudential’s mew Mid-America home 
office, President Carrol M. Shanks de- 
scribed Chicago as the greatest indus- 
trial center of the world with nothing 
but continuous growth for industry in 
sight there. 

“Qne reason why we decided to build 
this 4l-story structure in Chicago is 
because this area is so large and impor- 
tant in the nation’s economy and has 
so many needs for insurance which we 
can efficiently and economically meet,” 
he said. Mr. Shanks also emphasized 
the major position of the Illinois and 
Indiana area in the mortgage field. He 


did not think any city would parallel 
Chicago in future industrial growth. 


Why Cities Will Continue Large 


Discussing the future of large Amer- 
ican cities Mr. Shanks repeated what he 
had said in Jacksonville, Fla., some 
months ago when its new South- ‘Central 
office, covering operations in ten states, 
was opened. This was to the effect that 
despite the migration to suburbia large 
cities will hold their own. Explaining 
this, he said: 

“Executive offices of big business in- 
stitutions must be directed from a place 
where they can be efficiently and eco- 
nomically run. Operations of big busi- 
ness must be conducted in centers where 
those who do business with insurance 
companies or are consultants also are 
conveniently located. This includes fi- 
nance, law, advertising and other factors 
which figure in the insurance picture.” 

The Chicago conference of last week 
was attended by managing editors and 
other editorial men from such cities in 
the Mid-America territory as Joliet, 
Bloomington, Peoria, Aurora and other 
cities of the territory as well as by edi- 
tors of Chicago suburban newspapers. 


Variable Annuities 


Soon after the press conference be- 
gan and while Mr. Shanks was dis- 
cussing Chicago and the company’s new 
41-story building scheduled as the prin- 
cipal subject of the raison d’etre of the 
conference one of the newsmen inter- 
rupted and asked: 

“Leaving the topic of the building for 
a moment will you tell us, Mr. Shanks, 
what are all these Variable Annuities 
which are attracting so much atten- 
tion ?’ 

The Prudential president then care- 
fully explained these contracts saying 
that thousands of people who have re- 
tired with fixed annuities now find the 
purchasing price of their dollar income 
continuously declining.’ Variable Annui- 
ties would result in their having larger 
purchasing power incomes. He dis- 
cussed the subject fairly telling the re- 
porters the industry was divided and 
giving the names of some companies 
approving Variables and others who op- 
posed. In a short time the conference 
was dominated by the questions and an- 
Swers about Variables. None of the re- 
porters asked any questions about many 
of the other subjects which have the 
attention of the insurance business. 


Favors Anti-Inflationary Measures 


Some questions, however, were asked 
about the mounting credit situation, so 
Many purchases by consumers made on 
the instalment plan. On this subject 
Mr. Shanks told of the curbs which are 
being made on applications for credit. 

e felt that such curbs were necessary 
in the battle against inflation. In dis- 
cussing the farm situation he felt that 
the time would come when there will be 
a shortage of food. 





No Fatalities as Big 

Skyscraper Is Built 
PRU BREAKS SAFETY RECORD 
None Permanently Disabled; Johnson & 


Higgins Insurance Brokerage Mana- 
gers in Mid-America Construction 





Breaking all safety records during the 
erection of a towering skyscraper in this 
country The Prudential’s 41-story Mid- 
America home office dedicated in Chi- 
cago last week was completed without 
a single loss of life or any permanent 
total disability claim. Generally, in con- 
struction of such great building achieve- 
ments there has been heavy insurance 
loss. It was one of the most difficult 
buildings to erect as underneath it are 
railroad tracks on which are running 
the trains of Illinois Central, Michigan 
Central, New York Central and the 
South Shore suburban line. 


The Insurance Brokerage Managers 


The insurance brokerage coverage on 
Prudential’s Mid-America home office 
was managed for The Prudential by 
Johnson & Higgins, international insur- 
ance brokers, its partner in the Pruden- 


tial insurance arrangements at the head 
office of Johnson & Higgins being Mon- 
roe Maltby of New York, a vice presi- 
dent of the parent company. Working 
in close connection with him on Pru- 
dential insurance coverage was Paul 
Corbett of Chicago, another J. and H. 
partner, and president of Johnson & 
Higgins of Illinois. 

The insurance on the building’s con- 
struction, and against hazards of the 
railroads, could hardly have been more 
comprehensive as every type of insur- 
ance was carried. In all there were 110 
sub-contractors on the job. The limit 
for third party injury and property 
damage carried during the construction 
period was $6,000,000. Every approved 
safety device was used in setting up a 
coordinated program for safety and claim 
handling. The coordination of safety, 
made possible by the set-up of the in- 
surance and cooperation of all of the 
contractors, was responsible for the ex- 
traordinary safety record. 


Sink Caissons Between Tracks 


During the construction of the foun- 
dation it was necessary, between the 
railway tracks, to sink caissons for the 
platform on which the building was 
erected while at the same time the trains 
could continue running. 

Principal contacts between the insur- 
ance brokers and The Prudential were 
Sylvester Smith, general counsel of Pru- 
dential; Vice President ’. Toole 
who is in charge of Prudential build- 
ings; and George E. Potter, who re- 
cently resigned as vice president in 
charge of buildings. 
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Midland Policyholders 


Approve Mutualization 
Columbus, O., Dec. 8—Approval by 
policyholders of the plan to mutualize 
Midland Mutual Life was announced by 
Superintendent August Pryatel, of Ohio, 
at a meeting of policyholders in the 
home office. An overwhelming majority 
of Midland Mutual policyholders who 
voted were in favor of the plan to con- 
vert the company to a purely mutual 
company. The vote was 20,334 for the 
plan and 1,832 against. 

Today’s meeting of policyholders was 
conducted by Mr. Pryatel and his staff. 
Policyholders’ votes were cast in person 
and also by mail on proxy forms and 
ballots. Today’s vote by policyholders 
follows the action taken by Midland 
stockholders last August to approve the 
plan of mutualization. Mutualization 
means that ownership and control of the 
company will be transferred from the 
stockholders to the policyholders. 


Franklin President’s Drive 


Exceeds $85 Million 


Field men of the Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Ill, paid tribute to their 
president, Chas. E. Becker, with more 
than $85,000,000 in new sales during a 
six weeks’ drive in his honor. 

With the theme “It’s Goal to Go for 
Our $2 Billion,” the campaign started on 
October 17 and extended through No- 
vember 30. Sales went over the line for 
the $2 billion mark as to insurance in 
force during the campaign, and on Mon- 
day, November 14, field men staged a 
special one day “Capacity Effort Bar- 
rage” to celebrate Mr. Becker's birth- 
day. The objective was to equal in one 
day the $18,258,982 in new sales produced 
by the Franklin during the entire year 
of 1939, the year before Mr. Becker 
assumed leadership of the Franklin Life. 
Starting with breakfasts at 6 a.m., the 
special push ended at midnight with 
meetings to report the day’s results. 
Throughout the night President Becker 
personally received the telephone calls 
reporting the totals from various sec- 
tions of the country. When tabulations 
were finally complete, the total of new 
business for the day stood at $23,369,270. 

An early report on the complete drive 
showed a total volume of $85,424,256, a 
new high record of production in the 
history of the Franklin. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 


Our agency expansion program is now under way. We still 
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State, Ohio, Virginia, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
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“Let’s Compare Notes Club” 
Has Its 15th Anniversary 


Fifteen years ago a dozen men then 
having positions of supervisory respon- 
sibility in Greater New York general 
agencies held an informal luncheon in 
Drug and Chemical Club to discuss cur- 
rent problems being encountered in the 
local production field. The exchange of 
information proved of such value that 
these men and some others who later 
joined the group have since continued 
meeting at intervals. The gathering is 
now called the “Let’s Compare Notes 
Club.” 

Since the original meeting some of 
the former supervisors in the club have 
become general agents while two of 
them are now chief agency officers of 
companies: John H. Evans, vice presi- 
dent and manager of agencies, Home 
Life, and Lewis C. Sprague, second vice 
president, Provident Mutual. 

The “Let’s Compare Notes Club” held 
its Christmas luncheon at the Drug and 
Chemical Club last week, with Stanley 
M. Weiland, brokerage manager of 
Krebs agency, Aetna Life, in the chair. 
Others present were H. G. Henderson, 
Prudential; Walter Brennan, Provident 
Mutual Life; Harold Medlock, Travel- 
ers; Earl Duncanson, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; James McGrath, tk “>. pues 
Wheeler H. King, New England Mu- 
tual; Jerome Siegel, Union Mutual; 
Frank McCaffrey, John Hancock; Wal- 
ter Canner, E quitable of Iowa; Maurice 
Ziff, Union Central; Robert K. Curran, 
Massachusetts Mutual, and Paul Orr, 
now running an agency in Princeton. 

Guests were Jack Manning, managing 
director, Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York, Inc., and 
Clarence Axman, editor of The Eastern 
Underwriter, whose luncheon to the 
supervisors in 1940 resulted in organi- 
zation of the club. 


Armand W. Kitto, Jr., Named 
By Union Central Life 


Armand W. Kitto, Jr. has been named 
Group and pension manager for James 
W. Smither & Sons, general agents for 
Union Central Life in New Orleans. The 
agency is located in the California Com- 
peny Building. 

Mr. Kitto previously was a field un- 
derwriter for Home Life. His sales 
background also included experience as 
a real estate salesman and as a represen- 
tative of the manufacturer of chain link 
fences. A native of New Orleans, he 
attended Tulane University, the New 
England Conservatory and Centenary 
College. 

Mr. Kitto recently was in Cincinnati 
as one of The Union Central’s Group and 
pension managers selected to attend the 
company’s first Group conference. Dur- 
ing the three day conference, the com- 
pany’s entire Group and pension pro 
gram was reviewed. 


Richard " Chatfield Named 


By Continental Assurance 
Richard A. Chatfield has been named 
assistant director of advertising by Con- 
tinental Assurance. He will also con- 
tinue to serve in his capacity as editor 
of publications. He joined the company 
in 1951, immediately after taking his 
masters degree in journalism from 
Northwestern University. 

He has continued specialized study, 
having completed the LOMA course and 
has passed two CLU examinations. In 
addition, he is in his second year of 
study in advanced layout at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, School of De- 
sign. 
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Washington Legislation Situation 
Analyzed By General Counsel Thore 


Three bills of importance to the life 
insurance business dealing with taxation 
of life insurance companies, liberaliza- 
tions in the Social Security Act and a 
revision of legislation pertaining to ser- 
vicemen’s survivor benefits will be among 
pending legislation that will come before 
the second session of the 84th Congress 
early in January, said Eugene M. Thore, 
general counsel of Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting in New 
York this week. 

“Next year Congress’ attitude will be 
influenced by the political considerations 
of an election year,” said Mr, Thore. 

“The political imper: itive of pleasing the 
ereatest number of voters tends toward 
liberality in the field of social legislation 
Relief to the lower income groups will 

a ‘ong support in developing tax 

ation. It will not be an ideal year 
» changes in the taxation of cor- 


Taxation 


“For a period of eight years the life 
insurance business and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been seeking a permanent 
formula for the taxation of life insur- 
ance companies. During this period all 

lation adopted was stopgap, enacted 
each instance to provide additional 
time for developing sort eg ies legisla- 
tion. As a result of lengthv hearings and 
studies during 1954 a subcommittee of 
the Ways and Means Committee early 
in 1955 proposed a permanent formula. 
This proposal, with a number of modifi- 
‘ations, was accepted by the industry 
Committee and was introduced as 
7201. 
formulation and drafting of H.R. 
he Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee consumed several months. Its in- 
troduction was delayed by negotiations 
with respect to such matters as the treat- 
ment of investment income arising from 
annuities, settlement options and. divi- 
dend de posits, the taxation of cancellab'e 
accident and health insurance, the 
committee’s decision to eliminate the 854 
inter-corporate dividend credit, and a 
number of other technical prob!ems 
growing out of the many new features 
proposal. 
delavs 
problems 


ala 


were unavoidable be- 
were of great im- 
portance. As a result H.R.7201 was not 
introduced until July 7, 1955. At that time 
Congress was anticipating adjournment 
in July and there was serious doubt as 
to whether a bill introduced so late in 
the session could be acted upon. The 
prompt passage of the bill in the House, 
however, offered some hope that similar 
action could be taken in the Senate. But 
when the bill was considered bv the 
Senate Finance Committee following a 
brief hearing it was decided that action 
should o delayed. This decision was due 
mainly to the complexity of the bill, the 
Treasury’s opposition to the philosophy 
of the bill, the Treasury’s contention that 
life insurance companies should be-taxed 
corporations, and to the short- 
age of time which prevented a full hear- 
ing. Had it been possible to introduce 
H.R. 7201 in the House in April or early 
May, many observers believe that the 
Senate Finance Committee would have 
held an adequate hearing and would have 
voted the bill out on a one-year trial 
basis. 


“in a 


as other 


nutshell, the Secretary of the 
Treasury believes that life insurance 
companies should be taxed within the 
framework of the law applicable to other 
corporations, In the absence of further 
study of the corporate approach a bill 
based upon the investment income theory 
is not acceptable to the Treasury as a 
permanent solution. In the hearings be 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, the 
spokesman for the Treasury urged the 
corporate approach and assured the 


Committee that information and data in 
support of the Treasury’s position would 
be made available to the Senate Finance 
Committee within several months. Sen- 
ator Byrd, Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, subsequently  an- 
nounced that the Committee would take 
action prior to March 15, 1956, apparent- 
ly on the assumption that Treasury’s 
proposal would be before his Committee 
early in 1956. 

“As 1955 draws to a close the Treasury 
has not submitted a plan of taxation to 
the Senate Finance Committee and it 
appears unlikely that a bill incorporating 
the Treasury’s philosophy will be ready 
in time for consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee prior to March 15th. 
The Treasury has completed a number 
of studies but the difficult task of formu- 
lating legislation is yet to be done. 


Other Tax Problems 


“1955 was also a very active year from 
the standpoint of tax law applying to the 
rights of policyholders, annuitant's, and 
beneficiaries. Many regulations based on 
the 1954 Internal Revenue Code revision 
were published this year, Life insurance 
representatives have participated in the 
formulation of regulations in eight im- 
portant areas of the new Code. Recom- 
mendations in response to notices of pro- 
posed rule-making have been submitted. 
There were a number of persona! appear- 
ances in support of such recommenda- 
tions. Several proposed regulations ad- 
verse to the interests of policyholders, 
annuitants, and beneficiaries have already 
been reversed as a result of this activity, 

“This work requires the daily attention 
of the staffs. The regulations in many 
situations are highly technical and nor- 
mally do not attract the attention of the 
entire industry. 3ut in the aggregate, 
the regulations coming out of bi ashing- 
ton in connection with the new Tax ‘Code 
are of importance to buyers of insurance, 
life underwriters and to the companies. 

“We have not succeeded with all 
recommendations submitted. The most 
important ones, however, have been 
adopted and the overall result is quite 
satisfactory. The successful record in this 
area is due to the excellent work of the 
industry committees and the cooperation 
we have received from representatives of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


Individual Retirement Legislation 


“There has been before Congress for 
several years a proposal that self-em- 
ployed individuals be given tax advantage 
comparable to those enjoyed by employes 
under corporate pension plans. Doctors, 
lawyers, and other professional groups 
have been sponsoring legislation which 
would accomplish this. Their bill would 
allow a self-employed taxpayer to defer 
income tax on 10% of his income up to 
a maximum of $5,000 in any year, pro- 
vided the income upon which tax is de- 
ferred is set aside for retirement pur- 
pose s. The proposed legislation contem- 
plates that amounts set aside would not 
be available to the taxpayer until retire- 
ment. At the outset the plan required 
that such amounts be held in a trust. 

“There are many difficult problems to 
solve in connection with this proposed 
plan. Tailoring the new plan to self-em- 
ployed individuals raises problems of dis- 
crimination with respect to employe 
group. If the plan were to be expanded 
to include employes as well as the self- 
employed people, a large segment of the 
working population could benefit from 
the tax deferment. This could have a 
serious influence on Federal tax revenue. 
The revenue problem will be very sig- 
nificant next year when Congress will 
want to reduce taxes. 

Social Security 


“Last year’s report from Washington 


developed in detail the continuing trend 
toward social legislation. There has been 
no abatement in this trend. During the 
first session of the 84th Congress over 
200 social security bills were introduced. 
These bills demonstrate that activity is 
veering away from the level of benefits 
to other areas of the Social Security Act 
and to proposals for disability coverage. 
The majority of these bills were designed 
to lower the retirement age. Others 
would extend coverage to uncovered in- 
dividuals. Many would liberalize the 
work clause—some repealing it entirely. 
Many would provide cash benefits for 
extended disability. None of this legis- 
lation was acted upon. 

“Late in May the Democrats in the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
opened a drive for cash benefits for 
permanent and total disability, lowering 
the retirement age for women and ex- 
tending children’s benefits beyond age 18 
in case of total disability. Without hear- 
ings, a bill incorporating the program 
was introduced and reported. The bill 
would also extend coverage to a quarter 
of a million individuals, principally self- 
employed professional workers. To meet 
the argument that the cost of the system 
should not be increased without a cor- 
responding increase in payroll tax, the 
bill provided for a payroll tax increase of 
%Z% on the employer and %% on the 
employe beginning January 1, 1956. This 
would increase the aggregate payroll tax 
in 1956 to 5%. This rate would gradually 
increase to 9% in 1975. 

“This bill reached the Senate Finance 
Committee late in July and as in the case 
of our tax bill there was not sufficient 
time to hold lengthy hearings. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee made it clear, 
however, that it would not consider the 
bill without open hearings. It did hold a 
one-day hearing for the purpose of con- 
sidering the views of Mrs. Hobby. then 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Mrs. Hobby 
urged full inquiry into many questions 
concerning the proposals prior to final 
consideration of such sweeping changes 
in the Act. This approach was supported 
by a joint ALC-LIAA letter to the Com- 
mittee chairman, Senator Byrd, urging 
the desirability and the necessity of giv- 
ing all interested persons and groups an 
opportunity to study the proposed 
changes and to present their views to 
the committee, 

“Tt is likely that the Senate Finance 
Committee will hold hearings on the 
House Bill, H.R. 7225, early in 1956. The 
Joint Social Security Committee of the 
Association and Convention at its Octo- 
ber 20th meeting voted to oppose the 
provisions for cash disability benefits and 
for lowering the retirement age for 
women, Arguments in support of this 
position have been formulated and will 
be vigorously presented to the Senate 
Finance (Committee 

“Before leaving this subject, it should 
be pointed out that the problems of the 
aged and aging are receiving more and 
more attention at the Federal level. 
Many bills are pending to establish com- 
missions or committees to study the 
overall problems of the aging in our 
present economy. Such studies invariably 
involve a reappraisal of our social se- 
curity system. Under a special appropri- 
ation by the 84th Congress a _ related 
study is already underway by the Labor 
Department of the problems associated 
with the employment of the older work- 
er. One phase of the study will be the 
possible deterring effect of pension plans. 
This study will proceed early in 1956 and 
the results could have some influence on 
the future development of private pen- 

sions and the social security system. 


Health Insurance 


“Specific legis‘ation in the field of 
health insurance was not recommended 
by any Congression: il committee during 
the first session of the 84th Congress. 
President Eisenhower’s Reinsurance Bill 
generated only limited interest and little 
support for its enactment. Other ap- 
proaches to the problem of health insur- 
ance, such as bills providing subsidies to 


non-profit health insurance plans, were 
likewise dormant. But health insurance 
continues to be a live political issue. The 
Administration has not abandoned the 
reinsurance approach, is opposed to sub- 
sidies and favors any action which wil] 
accelerate the expansion of ‘health insur- 
ance through voluntary health pans. 
“During the year there has been grow- 
ing interest in a private health insurance 
facility which would function to stimulate 
the expansion of health insurance cover- 
age through experimentation and_ offer 
reinsurance of plans for which reinsur- 
ance is not now available. Such a fac ility 
would undoubtedly require legislation to 
exempt it from the antitrust laws. The 
problems involved in developing such a 
facility are substantial and will require 
careful study before conclusions can be 
reached with respect to its feasibility. 


Federal Trade Commission 


“Since the Association’s last Annual 
Meeting the Federal Trade Commission 
has issued 24 additional complaints alleg- 
ing the use of misleading advertising i in 
the field of individual health insurance, 
In asserting jurisdiction the ate 
relies mainly on two theories. One i 
that certain companies send advertisiay 
into states in which they are not licensed 
and, therefore, such advertising is not 
regulated in such states. The other is 
that some states do not have adequate 
laws regulating misleading advertising 
and, therefore, companies licensed in 
those States are not properly regulated 
in this respect. Recently in certain of 
the pending cases, Commission repre- 
sentatives have added other theories. One 
is that state laws adequate on their face 
have not been properly enforced. An- 
other is that under Public Lew 15 the 
FTC has concurrent jurisdiction even 
where the state statutes are adequate. 
To date four of the complaints have been 
settled by consent orders. The remainder 
are in various stages of hearing before 
FTC examiners. So far the examiners 
have consistently ruled against the com- 
panies on motions to dismiss the com- 
plaints either for lack of jurisdiction or 
on the merits. 

“Action by the advertising code sub- 
committee of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in developing an advertis- 
ing code has an important bearing on the 
FTC problem. These rules which have 
now been adopted by the NAIC have 
been reviewed by the FTC staff and it 
is anticipated that FTC within the near 
future will call a Trade Practice Confer- 
ence on its own motion for the purpose 
of issuing advertising rules. Since the 
NAIC rules were developed with the 
informal assistance of the Federal Trade 
Commission staff, it is hoped that any 
rules adopted ‘by FTC will conform to 
the NAIC rules. 

“The application of advertising rules by 
the state Insurance Commissioners and 
the adoption of rules by the FTC should 
put an end to the issuance of complants 
at the Federal level. It is also hoped 
that industry cooperation in connection 
with advertising rules issued by FTC will 
make possible the disposition of pending 
cases. Once this is accomplished FTC 
can look to the state Insurance Com- 
missioners to regulate advertising wi ithin 
the framework of state regulation.” 





Bankers of Iowa Gains 
New business issued and _ paid-for 
Bankers Life of Des Moines for the 
month of October totaled $21,314,751, an 
increase of more than one-half million 
dollars over the same month last year. 
Of this total $13,213,009 was Ordinary 
insurance. Group insurance for October 

totaled $8,101,742. 

Production for the first ten months 
totaled $201,478,580. Of this amount 
$128,537,641 was Ordinary insurance and 
$72,940,939, Group insurance. 

Total insurance in force in Bankers 
Life had reached a new high of $2,339, 
033,335 by the end of October. Of this 
total $1,555,440,629 was Ordinary insur- 
ance and $783,592,706, Group insurance. 
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Three Honored at N. Y. Luncheon As 
Young Insurance Men of The Year 





Left to right: Cornelius J. Reid, Jr., James J. Ward, Jr., and John E. Kenny. 


Nearly 300 insurance men represent- 
ing all segments of the industry at- 
tended a luncheon gathering yesterday, 
December 15, sponsored by the insur- 
ance committee of the Young Men’s 
Board of Trade of New York at which 
the annual awards were made in the 
“young insurance men of the year” com- 
petition. Selections by a board of 
judges, announced at the luncheon, were 
the following: John E. Kenny, general 
agent of Massachusetts Mutual in New 
York—operating the Midtown agency 
established by Lloyd Patterson, now re- 
tired; Cornelius J. Reid, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of C. J. Reid & Co., Inc., midtown 
brokerage office, and James iis Ward, Vr, 
treasurer of James J. Ward, Inc., inde- 
pendent insurance adjusters in New 
York. 

The awards committee of the YMBT, 
headed by James L. Hazelwood of Krebs 
& McWilliams agency, Aetna Life, was 
fortunate in securing New York Super- 
intendent of Insurance Leffert Holz to 
make the presentations to the three win- 
ners. To each went a testimonial scroll, 
and Mr. Holz’s personal congratulations. 

H. Bruce Palmer, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life of Newark, who is a 
former national president of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
was the guest luncheon speaker. He was 
introduced by Mr. Hazelwood who was 
master of ceremonies. 

Careers are given as_ follows of 
Messrs. Kenny, Reid and Ward. 


John E. Kenny 


John E. Kenny, Yale graduate, class 
of 1942, served from 1942-46 in the 
United States Navy. He entered the 
armed forces as an ensign and was 
separated as lieutenant. After two years 
as sales representative for International 
Business Machines Corp. in Connecticut, 
he entered the life insurance business 
as an agent for the Aetna Life in New 
Haven. He was promoted to supervisor 
in 1950 with the Krebs agency, New 
York, and then, in 1953, to assistant gen- 
eral agent in that agency. His Massa- 
chusetts Mutual connection began later 
that year, and with the Lloyd Patterson 
agency in New York as associate gen- 
eral agent. When Mr. Patterson retired 
in 1954 Mr. Kenny succeeded him as 
general agent. 

Mr. Kenny’s industry affiliations in- 
clude vice chairmanship of the member- 
ship committee in Life Underwriters As- 
Sociation of New York and editor in 
chief of the Bulletin published by that 
association. He has been nominated for 
1956 membership committee of the Gen- 
eral Agents and Managers’ Association 


of New York. He was presented with a 
certificate of award by the Life Under- 
writers Association for ‘ ‘performing | his 
assigned task in exemplary manner” in 
the 1954-1955 period. 

Cornelius J. Reid, Jr. 

Cornelius J. Reid, Jr., graduate of 
Kent School and Cornell University 
where he also graduated from the school 
of business administration, obtained his 
broker’s license in September, 1948. The 
following October he joined C. J. Reid 
& Co., Inc. In 1953 he was elected to its 
board of directors; then became vice 
president of the corporation as well as 
assistant secretary in 1954 of Reid Col- 
lins & Co., Inc., an affiliated organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Reid is a member of the John 
Street Club, Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York State and the Navy 
League. Civicly prominent in Mill Neck, 
N. Y., where he resides, he has worked 
on Boy Scout and Red Cross drives and 
was chairman of the Long Island area 
for Cornell University’ s alumni fund 
drive this year. He is also an active 
worker for the United Republican Fi- 
nance Committee. In World War II he 
served as a first lieutenant in the Euro- 
pean theater from 1942-45 and was 
awarded four battle stars. 

James J. Ward, Jr. 

James J. Ward, Jr., widely known for 
his Junior Chamber of Commerce ac- 
tivities, is secretary of the insurance 
committee of Young Men’s Board of 
Trade and of the New York City Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He entered in- 
surance in 1947 with James J. Ward, 
Inc., as an apprentice adjuster after 
three years’ service in the United States 
Navy as ensign. Honorably discharged 
as a lieutenant, (j.g.), Mr. Ward has 
continued active in the Naval Reserve 
and is now a full lieutenant. 

Today Mr. Ward is treasurer of 
James J. Ward, Inc., and represents his 
firm on a client relationship basis. He is 
a member of the National Association of 
Independent Insurance Adjusters and of 
the Blue Goose in which he served on 
the 1954 membership committee. 

A graduate of Admiral Farragut Naval 
Academy in 1939, he played on its var- 
sity football team. He then attended 
University of Washington for a year and 
captained the varsity crew. He finished 
college at William and Mary in 1943 
(following his naval service) with a B.A. 
degree. Active in sports, Mr. Ward was 
on the 1942-43 basketball team at W. & 
M. which that season was rated one of 
the top teams in the east. 

One of his chief Jaycees’ contributions 


Midland Mutual Gen’! Agts. 
Meet at Home Office 


Semi-annual meeting of Midland Mu- 
tual Life’s General Agents’ executive 
committee was held at the home office 
in Columbus recently. A range 
of subjects of interest and importance 
to the field staff was 
company officials, 

Members of the committee are Gen- 
eral Agents Herman O. Tice, Columbus, 
Hanford _ Bergman, Toledo, George 
Klingensmith, Pittsburgh, Lloyd Stillson, 


wide 


discussed with 


Youngstown, Sam Van Elgort, Bev erly 
_ and Randall Yeager of Warsaw, 
nd. 


Mass. Protective Assn. and 
Paul Revere Life Meetings 


General agents of Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Association, Inc., and Paul Re- 
vere Life, met regionally in Chicago 
and Washington, December 5-13, to hear 
1956 sales plans of the companies 

General Agents Stewart M. Walthour, 
Youngstown; James S. Tate, Okla- 
homa City; and Roscoe M. Porter, Rich- 
mond were featured speakers on a pro- 
gram that included talks by President 
Frank L. Harrington, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies John J. Plumb, 
and members of the home staff. 

Announced 1956 plans include inten- 
sive programs of management develop- 
ment, training and sales promotion and 
continued expansion of a recognition 
program for field representatives. 


Big Bill 
(Brought Forward from Page 65) 


boy, a financier and the main character 
in the book 

Mr, Costain follows the fortunes of 
four of the children entered in the ton- 
tine, which runs about 65 years. Finally, 
there are only three survivors left. This 
is an exciting period in the tontine race 
and once again the underworld in the 
form of professional gamblers enter into 
the picture. They have favorites to win 
and are ready to see that the favorite 
wins, even to the extent of eliminating 
rivals. One of the survivors dies a few 
days before the interest payment is to be 
made; some underworld characters learn 
of it, coach an imposter to take his place 
and collect the money, which by this time 
amounts to £30,000 a year. 

In the book author Costain describes 
the industrial changes which took place 
in England during that period, the child 
labor laws, which raised the age limit 
from 8 years to 10 years; the beginning 
of the women’s suffrage movement; the 
establishment of a haven for the desti- 
tute aged. It is a broad canvas and could 
only be filmed in CinemaScope. 


was as chairman in 1954 of the orphz un- 
age shopping tour, a philanthropic proj- 
ect of the New York Junior C. of C 
which produced over $5,000 for under- 
privileged children for Christmas. He 
was chosen that year as national chair- 
man for seasonal activities for the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

_Another project in which his brother, 
Jim, joined with him was a_ Liberty 
Wells campaign designed to raise funds 
to build wells in the Philippines so that 
its people might have adequate water 
supply. This project promises to be one 
of the most successful undertaken to 
date by the United States Junior C. of 
C. For their efforts the Wards have re- 
ceived commendation from the president 
of the Philippine Islands. 

A resident of Hohokus, N. J., Mr. 
Ward was the choice of both political 
parties for town councilman, served as 
president of St. Luke’s Athletic Boosters 
and as president of the PTA at St. 
Luke’s School. 


Equitable Unit Managers 

Equitable Life Assurance Society has 
announced the appointment of four _new 
unit managers. Three members of Equi- 
table agencies in Chicago where they 
will maintain unit headquarters, are: 


Arthur C. Lonborg and Alex Sharky 
Sarkisian, both of the W. V. Woody 
agency, and Wilfred H. Hemker of the 
M. R. Riskin agency. The _ fourth, 


Jimmy Michael Powers, is a member of 
the Society’ s H. Middlebrooks agency 
in Houston where his headquarters will 
be. 





in Pacific Mutual’s 
RECOGNITIONS 


enhances the pro- 
gressive effective- 
ness of Roger Coffin, 
Colorado Springs, 
as leading Pacific 
Mutual Representa- 
tive in the Rocky 
Mountain area. Con- 
sistently a high- 
ranking Big Tree 
Leaders Club quali- 
fier, he annually at- 
tends inspirational 
Top Star Confer- 
ences, in addition 
to periodic company 
conventions. 


Quality is the dom- 
inant objective in 
all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 


= 1 
Pacific 
Mutuc! 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 
HOME OFFICE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LIFE Since 1868 + ACCIDENT Since 1885 
SICKNESS Since 1904 + RETIREMENT PLANS Since 1919 
GROUP INSURANCE Since 1941 
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Ne ew ek Mieginene 
Hold Annual Dinner 


COMPANY OFFICIALS HONORED 








One of the industry’s Top Social 
Affairs, Held at the Waldorf 
Is Well Attended 


The annual dinner and reception of 
the Life Managers Association of 


Greater New York was held Wednesday 


night at the Starlight Roof of the 
Waldorf Astoria in honor of company 
president and agency vice presidents. 


This dinner is scheduled each year dur- 
such industry organizations 
Life Insurance 
Insurance Coun- 


ing the time 
as LIAA, Institute of 
and Association of Life 
sel are meeting. An enjoyable social 
attended by many top com- 
come to New York 
tings. 

Life Managers As- 
York is George P. 
CLU, general agent, 
Wheeler H. King, 


event, it is 
pany officials, who 
to attend these meet 
President of the 
sociation of New 
Shoemaker, Jr., 
Provident Mutual. 


CLU, general agent, New England Mu- 
tual, is vice president and Arthur L. 
Sullivan, general agent, Fidelity Mutual, 
is secretary-treasurer. Managing di- 
rector is Jack Rk —, 

Among those seated at the head table 
were ——— Poon maker ‘terpegg 


- Wheeler H. 
Sianaue rs “As- 
president, 
president, 


Life Managers Associatior 
King, vice president, Life 
Stante n G. Hale 
Joseph M. Bryan, 


sociati 


LIAMA: 








ALC; W. M. Anderson, president, So- 
ciety of Actuaries; Leffert Holz, New 
York Superintendent of Insurance 
Harold A. Loewenheim, president, Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City; Stewart A. Payne, president, New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers; George Neitlich, president, 
American Society of CLU; — iley C. 
Collins, president, NALU; Ger: ld H. 
Young, secretary-treasurer elect, Life 
rs Association; and Thomas A. 
Bradshaw and Ley vis C. Sprague, presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, of 
Provident Mutual Life, with which com- 
pany Mr. Shoemaker is associated. 


guests attending 


and Norman 


honored 
Russell 


Among the 
Frederick D. 


were 
T. Carson, Security Mutual Life; Grant 
L. Hill, Northwestern Mutual; George 
Willard Smith, O. Kelley Anderson, 


John Bar- 


h, 
Lambert M. Huppeler and 
E H. Ladd 


ker, Ir., New England Mutual; 
Robert H. 


Plumley, Denny, State Mu- 
tual; Louis Lipsky, Murray April, East 
ern Life; Eric G. Johnson, Colonial 
Life; Ray FE. Fuller, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Julian D. Anthony, Columbian Na- 
tional. 

Harlow G. Brown, Continental Assur- 
ance, H Bruce Palmer, Charles G. 
Heitzeberg Mutual Benefit; Joseph 
Schwartz, Roy A. Foan, Union Casualty 
& Life: Roger Hull, Mutual Life of New 
York; Perry T. Carter, Travelers; 
Henry S. Beers, Robert B. Coolidge, 


A McLain, John C. 
Harrison L. Amber, 
Berkshire; John J. 
Plumb, Massachusetts Protective and 
Paul Revere; Leland J. Kalmbach, 
Charles H. Schaaff, Massachusetts Mu 
tual, 

Rolland E. Irish, John C 
Union Mutual; Raymond W. 
George F. B. Smith, Vincent 
Connecticut Mutual; Stuart F. 
Manton Eddy, Connecticut 
George Kolodny, Postal Life; 
Beesley, Samuel A. Burgess, 


Aetna Life; James 
Slattery, Guardian; 
Rankin W. Furey, 


arnochan, 
Simpkin, 
B. Coffin, 
Smith, C 
General; 
Joseph & 


ot x. 


Corcoran, Robert L. Hogg, Walter Klem, 
Clarence B. Metzger, ae tle Pp, Dick- 
enson, Albin E, Chandler, Equitable So- 
ciety. 

James P. Fordyce, Thomas E. Love 
joy, Jr. Manhattan Life; James G. 
Ranni, American Bankers Life; John 
H. Evans, Home Life of New York; 
Wendell F. Hanselman, John A. Lloyd, 
Union Central; Clarence J. Myers, Le 
land FI, Lyons, Raymond C. Johnson, 
Dudley Dowell, New York Life; John 
Weaver, George N. Selser, United States 
Life; James H. Cowles, Provident Mu 


tual; Sayre MacLeod, The Prudential; 





To Assist U. S. Treasury in 
Objective Study of Taxes 


The life insurance industry was re- 
cently asked by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to furnish a panel of competent 
experts to assist it in an objective study 
of problems connected with income tax 
on life insurance companies. It is ex- 
pected that the names suggested by men 


in the industry will be Richard Guest, 
vice president, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life; Henry Rood, vice president, Lin- 
coln National Life; Norman Hughes, 


actuary, National Life & Accident; A. N. 
Guertin, American Life Convention, and 
George H. Davis, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. 


McAlenney on Expanding 
Qualified Profit-Sharing 


McAlenney, associate counsel, 
General, discussed deferred 
talk before Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel this 
week. He said there can be no doubt 
that insurance and annuities will in the 
future play an expanding role in the 
area of the qualified profit-sharing plan. 
Whether the proposed revision of the 
Treasury’s code introduces more definite 
standards for compliance, as many have 
repe atedly urged, or retains the broad 
approval of the present law, it may be 
anticipated with some degree of con- 
fidence that as more issues are brought 
into the courts the pattern for compli- 
ance will be established less upon the 
technical viewpoint of the income tax 
administrators. He paid tribute to the 


E. J. 
Connecticut 
compensation in a 


capable and efficient manner in which 
the Treasury has handled the terrific 
task of administration in this technical 
and involved field of operation. He said 


a reappraisal of the social purpose of 
the law and a simplification in the meth- 
ods of compliance with its requirement 
will be welcomed by all. 


New York CLU Chapter 
Hears Talk By H. C. Rose 


Harold C. Rose, who has qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round Table for the 
lest 14 vears, was the guest speaker at 
the November meeting of the New York 
CLU Chapter. His peak annual produc- 
tion has exceeded $6,000,000. 

Mr. Rose, who feels that prospecting 
is one of the major determining factors 





between .stufccess and failure, said that 
rosne ce must be methodical and de- 
liberate. “In prospecting upward to- 
Wi sia a bigger buying power clientele.’ 
Mr. Rose said, “it is almost imperative 
that an agent plan a campaign towards 
meeting certain people.” The speaker 
also po that a law background is of 
tremendous value in preparing an agent 
for pei ta to the higher income bracket 
client 

\ highlight of the meeting was an in- 
formal question and answer type of 
interview between Mr. Rose and the 
Society educational vice president Harry 


idea of 
instead 


with the 
capital 


dealing 
from 


Kk. Gutmann, 
buying insurance 
of from income. 

The chapter’s 
presided at the 


president, Daniel P. 
meeting 


W. Wyatt, R. 
Zalin- 


Clark, Clarence 
Radcliffe Massey, Edmund L. G. 
ski, John Hancock. 

Also Holgar J. Johnson, president, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance; Lester O. 
Schriver, managing director, NALU; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, managing di- 
rector, LIAMA; Daniel P. Cahill, presi- 
dent, New York CLU chapter; Solo- 
mon Huber, president, Miditown Mana- 
gers Association; James Elton Bragg, 
treasurer, NALU : Arthur Goerlich, dean, 
School of Insurance, Insurance Society 
of New York. 


Paul F. 


ALC Exec. Committee Acts 
On Variable Annuities 


At a meeting of executive committee 
of American Life Convention, Decem- 
ber 12, the following resolution was ap- 
proved: 

Resolved, that the executive commit- 
tee of the American Life Convention be- 
lieves that if the variable annuity busi- 
ness is to be engaged in, such business 
should be transacted by corporations 
formed especially for that purpose and 
strictly regulated by government and 
that such business should not be en- 
gaged in directly by life insurance com- 
panies. Nothing in this resolution shall 
be construed as opposing the ownership 
of a variable annuity corporation as a 
subsidiary by a life insurance company, 
if authorized by law. 





Equitable Society and Two 
Other Cos. Join Institute 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York; Lutheran Mutual Life, Wav- 
erly, Iowa, and United Life & Accident 
of Concord, N. H., are new members 
of Institute of Life Insurance which 
now has in its organization 167 compa- 
mies. 





Hugh S. Campbell Made 
2nd V.P. Phoenix Mutual 


Hugh S. Campbell, who has been sec- 
and counsel of Phoenix Mutual 


retary 
Life, has been advanced to second vice 
president and counsel. John Gummere, 


Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, was 
made assistant actuary and Dr. William 
R. Bradley assistant medical director. 





Josephs Chief Adviser for 
Ford’s Half Billion Grants 


Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of 
New York Life, was chief adviser to 
Ford Foundation in allocation of its 
grants to colleges. The Ford Founda- 
tion’s $500,000,000 grants to colleges and 
hospitals was announced this week. 


National Old Life Changes 

National Old Line Life of Little Rock 
has appointed Walter A. Edgren comp- 
troller; Robert R. LaFollette, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary; and Edwin F. Jackson, 
assistant counsel. Before joining Na- 
tional Old Line Life, Mr. Edgren was 
with Mutual Trust Life, Chicago. Mr. 
LaFollette was formerly agency service 
director of National Old Line Life; and 
Mr. Jackson was formerly in law prac- 
tice at Rogers, Ark. 





Perkins Heads Aetna Life’s 
Group Insurance Dept. 


Fred P. Perkins, vice president of 
Aetna Life, has been placed in charge of 
the Aetna Life’s Group division and will 
take over duties in that connection for- 
merly performed by Henry S. Beers, re- 
cently elected president of Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. Mr. Perkins will 
act under the general supe rvision of 
Vice President and Actuary E. FE. Cam- 
mack. 





HEARD On The WAY 











Weiland, Jr., and Elaine 
married next June. Son of 
manager of O. A. Krebs 
agency, Aetna Life, New York, Mr. 
Weiland is agri aduate of Princeton 
University and Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Miss Love is daugh- 
ter of Ralph Love, general agent of 
Connecticut Mutual in Hartford. She is 
a semor at Wellesley. 


Stanley M. 
Love will be 
the brokerage 


Uncle Francis 





Frank Pace Sees Industrial 


Revolution in Years Ahead 


Americans should recognize that the 
world is on the threshold of an indus- 
trial revolution “which will substantially 
exceed any other in which we have par- 
ticipated in the past,” Frank Pace, Jr, 
executive vice president of General 
Dynamics Corp. and former Secretary 
of the Army, said in addressing the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Life 
Insurance in New York. 

He told his audience of life insurance 
executives that, as leaders and experi- 
enced citizens in the world’s greatest 
democracy and as large providers of 
private capital, the life insurance com- 
panies have an opportunity as well as 
a responsibility never before experienced 
in the history of man. He called atten- 
tion to the tremendous growth of the 
life insurance industry as a_ private 
financing factor in our national life, and 
said that if the Government was to cease 
playing the major financial role in evo- 
lutionary developments such as atomic 
energy “certainly life insurance funds 
constitute a major segment of private 
capital to make this possible.” 

Mr. Pace reviewed the world-wide 
changes of the last century and a half, 
with various types of industrial revolu- 
tions telescoped, and declared: “In this 
country, the life insurance companies 
have uniquely provided both ‘stability 
and flexibility by protecting against ulti- 
mate risk and thereby giving freedom 
of individual motive and planning which 
might not otherwise have existed.” 


Carrol Shanks Gets Award 


A citation commending Carrol M. 
Shanks, president, The Prudential, upon 
the “splendid example of forthright per- 
formance in the public interest” he has 
given to life insurance management was 
presented to him at the annual meeting 
of the Institute of Life Insurance in 
New York City upon conclusion of his 
term of service as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Institute. The 
citation and a plaque were presented to 
him by Howard Holderness, president 
of Jefferson Standard Life. 


Union Casualty & Life 


Names Seven New Directors 
Election .of seven new directors of 
Union Casualty & Life, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., of which majority interest was 
recently acquired by Beneficial Standard 
Life of Los Angeles was announced. 
The new directors include Harry T. 
Dozor, president of Fidelity Interstate 
Life; Benjamin Heinerfeld, executive 
vice president of Julius Kayser, Inc.; 
Milton Heller, engineer and insurance 
executive; Herbert Hutner, partner of 
Osterman and MHutner, investments; 
Fred Landau, of Fred Landau & Co., ac- 
countants; Joseph Schwartz, vice presi- 
dent of Beneficial Standard; and Irwin 
Solomon, of Irwin Solomon, New York 
public accounting firm. 


Ralph H. Thayer Dead 


Ralph H. Thayer, retired assistant 
treasurer of Union Central, died re- 
cently after a lengthy illness. He was 
67 years old and had been associated 
with the company since 1905 when he 
was first employed as a clerk in the In- 
surance Department. 

In 1922 Mr. Thayer was named _ as- 
sistant manager of the policy loan divi- 
sion, and five years later he was ap- 
pointed manager of the division. In 1934 
he was named supervisor of _ policy 
values and the next year was elected 
assistant secretary of the company. He 
was elected assistant treasurer in 1936. 

Mr. Thayer was a lifelong resident of 
Norwood, Ohio, and held many impor- 
tant civic posts in the community. He 
had been active in the Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, YMCA, Norwood Boards 
of Education and Health, the Scottish 
Rite and the F. & A. M 

He leaves three sons, Ralph P. 
Thomas C. and Willard C. Thayer, all 
of Cincinnati, 
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Life of Virginia Promotions 


Five promotions in the agency depart- 
ment of Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia are announced by Charles A. Tay- 
jor, president. The changes will be 
effective January 1. 

Albert M. Orgain and W. Randolph 
Toler, assistant vice presidents in charge 
of divisions 1 and 3 respectively, have 
been promoted to the office of second 
vice president. 

Robert W. McWilliams, manager of 
the company’s Norfolk district office, 
has also been named second vice presi- 
dent. He will be placed in charge of 
Division 2, which embraces 39 combina- 
tion district offices in Virginia, Georgia, 
Alabema and Florida. 

\Mr. McWilliams succeeds George F. 
Albright, assistant vice president, who 
has been relieved of his former duties 
and nemed to the newly created position 
of assistant to the president. In his new 
assionment he will assist President Tay- 
lor in planning and directing agency 
operations. 

Paul J. Williamson, CLU. manager of 
the comnany’s Baltimore district office 
since 1944, has been named assistant vice 
president in charge of the field training 
division. 

Careers 


Albert M. Orgain has been associated 
with Life of Virginia for 21 years. For 
six years prior to his election as assis- 
tant vice president in 1948 he was man- 
ager of his company’s Columbia, S. C., 
district office. During this period he was 
nresident of the Columbia Association of 
Life Underwriters and of the South 
Carolina Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Educated at Randolph-Macon Acad- 
emy and the College of William and 
Mary, he is a member of Dove Lodge 
+51, A. F. & A. M., and of St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church, and is president of 
the General Alumni Society of R-MA. 

W. Randolph Toler joined Life of Vir- 
ginia in 1931 as a_ representative in 
Washington, D. C. He was manager of 
the company’s Augusta and Atlanta 2 
district offices before his election as as- 
sistant vice president in 1950. Educated 
at Devitt Preparatory School and George 
Washington University, he is a Scottish 
Rite Mason and a Shriner. 

Robert W. McWilliams, a native of 
Portsmouth, North Carolina, entered the 
employ of the company in 1933. After 
having served as manager of Life of 
Virginia’s district offices in Staunton, 
Lynchburg and Newport News, he was 
elected assistant vice president and 
placed in charge of 33 district offices in 
Louisiana and the Carolinas. In 1950 he 
returned to field work as manager of the 
company’s Norfolk district office. Mr. 
McWilliams is a graduate of Eastman 
College and the University of North Car- 
olina. He is a Baptist, a Shriner and a 
member of Saints and Sinners. In Nor- 
folk he was president of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club, vice president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association and a member of 
the Virginia Club and the Norfolk Yacht 
and Country Club. 

A native of North Carolina, George 
\lbright joined Life of Virginia’s Char- 
lotte district office shortly after his grad- 
uation from Davidson College. His ca- 
reer was interrupted by combat service 
as an officer in the Army. Following his 
discharge, he rejoined the company as a 
held training supervisor; was later pro- 
moted as manager of agency training ac- 
tivities. He returned to field work in 
1950 as manager of the Atlanta 2 district, 
in which capacity he served for three 
years before being recalled to Richmond 
and named assistant vice president. He 
isa member of the board of deacons of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church and is 
a Master Mason. 

Mr. Williamson is a native of Ander- 
son, Indiana, where he began his insur- 
ance career with the company 21 years 
ago. In Baltimore he has been active 
In civic affairs and in professional or- 
ganizations. He is a member of the 
Masonic Order, the Association of Life 
Underwriters, the Managers and General 
Agents Roundtable, the local chapter of 


CLU, Civic Association, and an associate 
member of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is on the board of control of 
the Exchange Club, treasurer of Big 
Brothers of Baltimore, and a member 
of the board of the Towson Methodist 
Church. He received his Chartered Life 
Underwriters degree in 1949 and is also 
a graduate of the two-vear training 
course sponsored bv the National Asso- 
ciction of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Witliamson succeeds Ralph H. 
Tchnsen, who has headed the field train- 
ing division since 1950. Mr. Johnson, 
at his request, is being returned to field 
work as manznger of the Norfolk dis- 
trict office. 

Mr. Tavlor states that these changes 
ere beine made in anticipation of the 
approaching retirement of Harry T. An- 
derson, vice president in charge of all 
combination agency offices since 1937. 
Mr. Anderson will be retired on March 
31, 1956, after 43 years’ service with Life 
of Virginia. 





JAMES F. KELLY DIES 
James F. Kelly, district manager of 
the Home Life Insurance Center, Pitts- 
ton, Pa., died recently. 


W. C. Clark Anniversary 

William C. Clark, office manager of 
the Northern New Jersey branch office 
of New York Life in Newark, will cele- 
brate his 30th anniversary with the com- 
pany on January 5. 

Mr. Clark joined New York Life with 
the Memphis branch office. In 1938 he 
moved to the company’s home office, 
where he served in the comptroller’s and 
auditing departments. In 1950, he was 
named assistant cashier with the com- 
pany’s 42nd Street branch office in New 


York City. 


Estate Planners Quarterly Features 


In a presentation titled, “Living With 
Life Insurance,” which appears in the 
December Estate Planners Quarterly, 
Paul F. Clark, president, John Hancock, 
takes a look backward at his own in- 
surance program. 

“Tt is sometimes profitable to make a 
critical review of the past in order to 
greater strengthen one’s convictions and 
enthusiasms for the future,” Mr. Clark 
states. “From this viewpoint you may 
be interested in my own personal views 
concerning the performance characteris- 
tics of life insurance based on an analy- 
sis of my own personal insurance pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. Clark bought his first policy in 
1915—the same year he started selling 
life insurance. He then went on to buy 
27 more through the years, most of 
which is in his own company. Five other 
companies carry moderate amounts of 
insurance on his life as he had reached 
his former company limits. His presen- 
tation is documented with ten convine- 
ing exhibits of life insurance in action, 
showing reducing net costs and increas- 
ing cash values through the years. Solo- 
mon Huber, editor of Estate Planners 
Quarterly, states that the presentation 
will be most effective as third party in- 
fluence, demonstrating as it does, Mr. 
Clark’s favorite theme that “life insur- 
ance is compound interest in harness.” 

Also in the December Quarterly, Gus- 
tave Simon, attorney, enunciates “Seven 
Methods of Estate Capital Formation 
Under the Tax Laws.” The seven meth- 
ods discussed by Mr. Simon are: The 
Joint Capital Trust; Bank-Financed In- 
surance and Annuity Programs; Unit 
Service Corporation; Multiple Service 
Corporations; Employe Foundation; 
Educational Foundations ; Research 
Foundation. Mr. Simons points out that 
“careful tax planning can release money 
for many worthy purposes, including the 
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Please write fully, knowing that your reply will be held in 
strictest confidence. (Our agency department people know of 
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A real career opportunity awaits the right man for the develop- 
ment of the sales side of an advanced underwriting section in one 
of the 25 largest life insurance companies in the country. This 
man will be provided technical assistance by our present staff to 
rnake this an important part of our operation. 


We're seeking a man with the right background of education 
and experience, up to the middle 40's in age. Therefore, we want 
background of applicants and would like an 
indication of salary requirements. 

The man we employ will find that with this job he gets: 


congenial working conditions, as well as a generous employee 
benefit, vacation and pension program. 

















payment of life insurance premiums.” 
Other presentations in this issue in- 
clude: “The Private Annuity” by Eu- 
gene P. Walsh and Melvyn Jay Huber, 
attorneys—telling a businessman ap- 
proaching retirement age how a private 
annuity is used to effect income and 
estate tax savings; “A Simple Business 
Insurance Approach” by Ed Warren, 
Mutual Benefit, Cleveland, member of 
the MDRT; “Life Insurance, Charity 
and the Marital Deduction” by Attor- 
ney James Harte Levenson—showing the 
wealthy how to make contributions to 


charity and still come out ahead; a 
“Junior Estate Building Plan” which 
has been responsible for the sale of 
millions in juvenile insurance; and 


“Credit for Property Previously Taxed” 
by Melvyn Jay Huber, attorney and son 
of Quarterly Editor Solomon Huber 
which explains how the new code allows 
credit on property passing through two 
estates. 

Estate Planners Quarterly, a 
periodical issued in March, June, Sep 
tember and December, is published by 
the Farnsworth Publishing Co., Inc., of 
485 West Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. The annual subscription rate 
is $10 per year. Lee 
of publications. 


be ” k 


Rosler is director 


Form Koster, Dana & Barrell 
Henry S. Koster, president, 


recently 
announced the j 


consolidation ot 
companies specializing in financial ad 
vertising and promotional services un- 
der the name of Koster, Dana & Barrell, 


three 


Inc. Executive offices are at 30 Broad 
Street, New York City. The company 
consolidates its merchandising, promo 


tional advertising and public relations 
services as previously offered by Koster 


Dana Booklets, Inc.: Koster, Dana & 
Co., Inc. and Tom Thrift Enterprises, 
Inc. 

Their bank merchandising advisory 


service division includes market analyses 
for bank services, sales development 
plans and procedure, advertising methods, 
and public relations programs. The mer 
chandising aids division includes special! 
sales aids, coin banks and advertising 
specialities for use by bank, insurance 
companies and other financial institu 
tions. Their public relations and adver 
tising division includes the customer 
booklet rack service, monthly letters and 
promotional booklets; and their employe 
information services division includes 
the employe’s booklet rack service, em 
ploye estate file, employe guide 
and other special booklets. 


Pacific Mutual Life Opens 
Group Office in Cincinnati 
A new Group office for Cincinnati is 
being opened by Pacific Mutual Life 
Ralph J. Walker, the company’s vice 
president, announced the appointment 
of Frederick A. Beyer as assistant 
manager in charge of the new unit. 
Mr. Beyer goes to Cincinnati from the 
company’s Chicago Group office, where 
he was a home office representative. 
The new Group office will function in 
addition to Pacific Mutual’s existing 
representation in the Cincinnati area 
by the Joseph M. Gantz general agency. 
\ district claim office also is maintained 
in the city. 
Pacific Mutual has been 
Ohio for more than 60 years. 


sales 


active in 


Baltimore Life Managers 


Hold Their Annual Meeting 


Managers of the Baltimore Life In- 
surance Co, held their annual meeting in 
Baltimore recently. “Managing a Dis- 
trict” was the theme of a series of panel 
discussions and talks that two full 
days. Managers from 35 districts took 
part in the program, covering the direc 
tion of manpower, sales and advertis nz 
business and administrative management 
at the local level. 


took 
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SMALL WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 


SATION POLICIES 
National Council on 


filed with the 
various Insurance Departments where it 


Recently, the 
Compensation Tlnsurance 
has jurisdiction an optional program for 
fixed 


policies on risks with annual premium 


the issuance of three-year rate 
of $100 or less. This program, developed 
after extensive research by Committees 
of the National Council, is designed to 
bring the cost of handling small policies 
within the present expense allowance of 
workmen’s compensation rates. 
\lthough the carriers have been aware 
of the problem for some time, the diffi- 
small risk handling became 
1951 


penses by size of risk undertaken by the 


culties of 

accented in after a study of ex- 
National Council in cooperation with the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. That study showed that ex- 
pense provisions, including a $10 Ex- 
pense Constant, were inadequate for 
risks with annual premium of less than 
$100. 


a $17 Expense Constant should be col- 


Actually, the study revealed that 


lected on such risks. 

The new program, available to policy- 
holders representing about 60% of all 
policies but only 6% of total compensa- 
tion premiums, is completely optional on 
the part of both the 
carrier. The basis of the new procedure 
is the fixed 
rate policy, that is, with the fixed rate 
for the three-year term. The only varia- 
tion from the fixed rate principle occurs 
when a single rate revision applicable 
to outstanding policies requires an in- 
10% or The practical 
effect of this is that the insurance car- 
due to 


insured and the 


issuance of a_ three-year 


crease of more. 


rier will absorb rate increases 
legislative changes in workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits amounting to less 
than 10%. are the unusual rate 
changes; the fluctuations will 
not affect the small risk policy at all. 
The entire program has been designed 
to handle the premium policies 
in the most fashion. The 
fixed rate principle eliminates expensive 
endorsements during the term. 
To further reduce handling, the insured 
is offered a $10 reduction in his three- 


year premium if he will pay his pre- 


These 
normal 


small 
economical 


policy 


mium in advance. 


The proposed cancellation rules on 


small policies take a new = approach 
where the insured Underlying 
this approach is the desire to deter an 
insured from cancelling his policy in or- 
der to take advantage of any rate de- 
creases occurring during the policy term. 
Any such cancellations would negate the 
of the entire program and 
must be avoided. If the in- 


cancels. 


purpose 
therefore 
sured retires from the business covered 
he may cancel pro rata with no penalty. 
However, if cancelling for other reasons, 
the new rules call for a pro rata can- 
cellation plus a flat charge of $15. All 
elements of the policy premium are pro 
rated, including loss and expense con- 
stants. The insured also keeps the pro 
rata portion of the $10 saving when the 
three-year premium is paid in advance. 
Because the loss and expense constants 
are pro rated and the short rate penalty 
resulting from application of the present 
rules is not applied, the $15 flat charge 
is offset to some degree. 
tentionally, a penalty remains since, ex- 
cept where retiring from business, it is 


However, in- 


not reasonable that an insured should 
be able to take advantage of this 
streamlined optional program to avoid 


rate increasés and cancel indiscrimi- 
nately to avail himself of rate decreases. 

In attempting to economize on these 
small premium policies, the carriers have 
not limited considering 
only the issuance and handling of poli- 
They have also streamlined their 


internal handling of statistical reporting 


themselves to 
cies. 


on small policies. The new program, on 
an optional basis, will permit the car- 
rier to report statistics on the three- 
year fixed rate policies in bulk by state. 
The only breakdown required will be sta- 
tistics by classification and type of loss. 
This means that the individual risk unit 
reports presently required will be elimi- 
nated on the small premium risks. 
Necessarily, complete details of the 
new program are not outlined in this 
editorial. However, the principal features 


have been shown. The industry has 
cenfidence that the new program will 


effectively relieve the small risk expense 
problem. Along with the introduction 
of the new Standard Provisions Work- 
Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability Policy Form, introduced a year 
ago, the new program for handling small 
premium policies is another forward step 
in the workmen’s compensation field. 


men’s 








Es ae 
MRS. PAUL J. DIKOVICS 


Jean M. Whittaker, who recently 
married Paul J. Dikovics, is the daugh- 
ter of Edmund B. Whittaker, vice 
president of The Prudential, and the 
granddaughter of Sir Edmund Taylor 
Whittaker, who was head of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh mathematics de- 
partment for three decades and also was 
president of Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. For six years he was Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland and was knighted 
by George VI for distinguished work 
in the mathematics field. Sir Edmund 
inaugurated the first British school for 
training actuaries in conjunction with 
the Faculty of Actuaries and he holds 
honorary degrees from St. Andrews, 
Dublin University, National University 
of Ireland, University of California and 
a number of learned societies. Mrs. 
Dikovics is a graduate of the Kimberley 
School, Montclair, and Berkeley Secre- 
tarial School, East Orange, N. J. She 
is with United Air Lines in Newark. 
Mr, Dikovics is an engineering student 
at Stevens Institute. 


* * * 


Bernard F. Herberick has been ap- 
pointed director of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board’s newly formed 
information and education division. He 
has been on the board’s staff since 1946. 


* cs * 


James W. Henderson, who joined 
Royal Exchange Assurance in January, 
1938, and has served in various capac- 
ities, including his present position as 
district manager at Ipswich, England, 
has been appointed an assistant mana- 
ger for Canada. Harold Whittaker, for- 
mer casualty superintendent, and with 
the company since 1929, has been ap- 
pointed casualty manager for Canada. 
C. Arrol Brown, with company 32 years, 
will retire at end of the year as assis- 
tant manager for Canada. 


* * * 


Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of 
New York Life, and Irving S. Olds, 
former chairman of U. S. Steel Corp., 
the two chairmen who led the New York 
Public Library’s annual fund campaign 
over the top last year, have accepted 
the key posts in the 1955-56 drive. 


* * * 


Robert O. Helberg of Wausau, Wis., 
has been named branch manager of the 
St. Louis office of Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau, writers of fire and casualty 
insurance. Before going to St. Louis, 
Mr. Helberg was sales manager of the 
company’s Wausau branch office. He 
joined the company in 1937. 








Robert D. Heitzmann, secretary of 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, was in Florida on a vacation 
when the Florida Industrial Commis- 
sion had its tenth annual international 
conference in Tampa. He attended it. 
James Vocelle is chairman of the 
Florida Industrial Commission and Rod- 
ney Durrance is director of its Work- 
men’s Compensation division. On the 
conference program were several panels, 
mostly on the subject of claim work, 
Another panel discussed the connection 
between trauma and cancer. 

a ac 


William A. Fraser, a director of the 
General Agents and Managers Confer- 
ence of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, described the operating 
methods of GAMC on December 7, talk- 
ing to the Kansas General Agents and 
Managers Association meeting in Em.- 
poria. He is a general agent of Bankers 
Life Co. at Lincoln, Neb. 


* * * 





David Edwin and Steven Alan Landis, 


twin sons of Mrs. Mark Landis, the 
former Susan Ellen Gilbert, are grand- 
children of A. E. Gilbert, executive vice 
president of American International 
Underwriters. They were born March 1], 
a month after Mrs. Landis was gradu- 
ated from New York University School 
of Child Education. Mr. Landis is with 
the Worcester Textile Co., New York 
City. The twins were three months old 
when the above photograph was taken. 
David and Steven will probably see less 
of their grandfather than grandchildren 
of any other insurance man. Reason is 
that Mr. Gilbert is one of the most 
widely traveled of insurance men. He 
spends sometimes as much as_ seven 
months away from New York. His top 
mileage in one year has been 65,000 
miles. 
* * * 

Donald Frederick Pollitt has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies for 
the Springfield Fire in British Colum- 
bia. He was born in Vancouver. 

x ok x 


Philip Anderson, an agent of Metro- 
politan Life in Salt Lake City, recently 
made a tour of Europe with the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle Choir. Five members 
of the choir returning to their homes 
were killed on a plane which crashed 
at Laramie, Wyo., killing all the passen- 


gers. Fortunately, Mr. _Anderson had 
returned earlier than this group. 
a ae 


Merle A. Gulick, vice president of 
Equitable Society, has been 25 years 
with that company, all of which time 
has been spent in the Group department. 
He was made general manager in 1946, 
a second vice president in 1950 and a 
vice president in 1952. He is a former 
football star. 
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Managerial Personalities at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Neal Lang is the new general manager 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, succeed- 
ing Phil Weber who is now manager of 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, and 
Hal Carlsen is manager. The Edgewater 
Beach, located on Sheridan Road six 
miles north of midtown Chicago, is the 
hotel which has the most number of 
insurance conventions in America. Pres- 
ident of Edgewater Beach Hotel is 
Roger Sonnabend who is vice president 
of the hotel chain bearing his name. 











David B. Lannes 
Neal Lang (left) and Hal Carlsen. 


One of the best known executives in 
the hotel field Mr, Lang rose to this 
prominence from his earliest associa- 
tion with the sales department of the 
Hotel New Yorker. ‘Returning from 
overseas duty in World War II he 
Served as general manager of the Roney 
Plaza in Miami Beach before joining 
the Sheraton hotels organization. With 
Sheraton Mr, Lang played a major role 
in effecting the general rehabilitation of 
such properties as the Park Sheraton 
and the Sheraton Astor in New York 
= and the Sheraton Cadillac in De- 
roit. 

Hal Carlsen has been associated with 
Edgewater Beach Hotel for the past 23 
years and his acquaintance with insur- 
ance executives is very wide. He began 
as a room clerk and in 1935 was 
named assistant manager, a post he held 
lor 15 years when he was promoted in 
1950 to executive assistant. 


rhe Childs Co. long well known in 
the restaurant field, on November 18 
voted to change the company’s name to 
Hotel Corporation of America and to 
Purchase the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
and also to approve the lease of three 











out-of-town hotels. Principal officers of 
the Hotel Corporation of America are 
A. M. Sonnabend, president; Rear Ad- 
miral John J. Bergen, chairman of the 
board, and Irving Mitchell Felt, chair- 
man of the executive committee. The 
three hotels to be leased are Edgewater 
Beach, Chicago, the Cleveland, in Cleve- 
land and the Somerset in Boston. 
x * x 


Ivor Clark 


Ivor Clark, who recently figured in 
the news as a principal figure in large 
real estate deals involving a $20,000,000 
program of new office construction in 
the insurance district of downtown New 
York, is a tall, broad-shouldered man 
who is blunt in speech and a bundle 
of that type of activity consisting largely 
in thinking out a plan and then carrying 
it out. For the first 13 years of his busi- 





IVOR CLARK 


ness life, he was with the real estate 
firm of Wm. A. White & Sons. From 
1916 to 1929 he was vice president of the 
White organization, resigning to form 
his own firm. 

Mr. Clark has specialized in mortgage 
and industry financing. Beginning in 
1949, he became interested in ownership 
in office buildings. He is now part owner 
of 100 Park Avenue; 579 and 589 Fifth 
Avenue; 720 Fifth Avenue; 156 William 
Street, and, as a partner in Clarson Co., 
owners of 123 William Street on which 
Diesel Construction Co. (Erwin S. Wolf- 
son, president), will erect a skyscraper 
building. 

The $20,000,000 building program 
emerged from a dramatic series of real 
estate acquisitions including large plot- 
tages on William, John and Dutch 
Streets. First, a 26-story skyscraper 
will be erected at 123 William Street. 


Then, the existing 16-story office struc- 
ture at 55 John Street, which the Clark- 
Wolfson interests have purchased from 
the Zurich, will be completely modern- 
ized, and third, a new seven-story office 
structure will be erected as an addition 
to the newly opened 12-story office 
building which the Clark-Wolfson inter- 
ests erected at 156 William Street. 

Mr. Clark was born on Staten Island 
and attended Trinity Chapel School. He 
is a member of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion and General Society of the War of 
1812. For years an enthusiastic yachts- 
man he is a member of the New York 
Yacht and Devon Yacht clubs; other 
clubs of which he is a member being 
the Metropolitan at Fifth Avenue and 
Sixtieth Street, Maidstone of East 
Hampton, and Long Island Country 
Club. He is a trustee of the Union Dime 
Savings Bank and a former governor of 
Real Estate Board of New York. 

When asked by the writer what moti- 
vated him to enter the office building 
development field in the insurance dis- 
trict downtown in such a big way he 
said: “For some years my major activi- 
ties were in the uptown field where I 
was associated with building a number 
of structures. Then, in studying the 
broad Greater New York situation it 
impressed me that there was a greater 
need of new buildings in downtown sec- 
tion of the city. And there was espe- 
cially a shortage of desirable space in 
the insurance district which is growing 
fast. The first building in the insurance 
district which had my interest was 156 
William Street.” 


< £ 


Bohlinger’s Law Affiliation 


When Alfred J. Bohlinger retired as 
Insurance Superintendent of New York 
State he joined one of the leading New 
York City law firms which exclusively 
practices corporate law. Name of the 
firm is now Aranow, Brodsky, Bohlin- 
ger, Einhorn and Dann and its offices 
are at 122 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. With exception of Ed- 
ward Ross Aranow, who long has been 
active in practice of corporate matters, 
all members of the firm have seen serv- 
ice as public officials. 

Samuel Brodsky is a former Assistant 
United States Attorney who was head 
of the civil division in the Southern dis- 
trict of New York State. 

Herbert A. Einhorn was for some 
years Assistant Attorney General of this 
state under Attorney General Goldstein 
during the Dewey administration. 

Robert Roy Dann was an Assistant 
Attorney General in the Department of 
Justice at Washington. 

Mr. Bohlinger entered the New York 
State Insurance Department as a 
Deputy Superintendent and when Su- 
perintendent Robert E. Dineen retired 
from the Department to become vice 
president of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Mr. Bohlinger succeeded him. He _ be- 
came one of the outstanding figures in 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and served as head of the 
Insurance Department until the election 
of Averell Harriman as Governor. Dur- 
ing an early period of Mr. Bohlinger’s 
career he had conducted an investiga- 
tion of mental hospitals in the state 
and it was his splendid work in that 
connection which originally brought him 
to the attention of Mr. Dewey when 
the latter was Governor. 


* * x 


On Chase Manhattan Board 


Three prominent insurance men are 
on board of Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York. They are J. Doyle DeWitt, 
president of the Travelers Companies; 
Frederic W. Ecker, president of Metro- 
politan Life, and Ray D. Murphy, presi- 
dent of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. The board has 25 members, among 
whom are John J. McCloy, one of the 
top bankers who has done distinguished 
service for the U. S. Government; Elliot 
V. Bell, chairman of executive commit- 
tee, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
and a director of New York Life; Cleo 


F. Craig, president, American T. & T. 
Co.; Harry A. deButts, president of 
Southern Railway; Laurence S. Rocke- 
feller; Henry D. Mercer, chairman, 
States Marine Corp.; Arthur W. Rob- 


ertson, chairman,” finance committee, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; C. R. 
Smith, president, American Airlines, 


Inc., and Robert E. Wilson, chairman, 
Standard Oil Co., Indiana 

The Chase Manhattan, one of the 
world’s largest banks, had resources on 
September 30, 1955, of more than $7.060 
billion. Its deposits were $6,354,000,000 
at that time. It has 36 branches in Man- 
hattan, 15 in the Bronx, eight in Brook- 
lyn and 33 in Queens. It has many inter- 
national branches, the last to be opened 
being in Beirut, Lebanon, making the 
18th of its branches abroad. : 


* * 


Tallest at Commissioners 


Tallest man at convention of National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at its recent meeting at Hotel Commo- 
dore was Ingram B. Pickett, member of 
the New Mexico State Corporation Com- 
mission which appoints Insurance Com- 


missioners in that state. He is seven 
feet tall. 
Commissioner Pickett attended Mis- 


souri Academy in Mexico, Mo., Univer- 
sity of Michigan and University of Cali- 


fornia. In his early days he supported 
tour of the leading comedians in the 
silent films—Mack Sennett, Harold 


Lloyd, Buster Keaton and Al St. John, 
and was one of the famous Keystone 
Cops who made a burlesque of the po- 
lice department but convulsed audiences. 

After he was hurt in a picture he 
moved - to Shelbyville, Mo., where he 
went into the haberdashery business. 
Also, he entered politics and was a na- 
tional sergeant-at-arms in the National 
Young Men’s Democratic Club for ten 
years. 

Because of his health—he had asthma 
and sinus trouble—he moved to New 
Mexico in 1936 at which time his weight 
had gone down from 265 to 169 pounds, 
doctors making the prophecy that he 
would not live another six months. He 


recovered his health. In New Mexico 
Mr. Pickett became Director of Safety, 
1939-1943; was appointed acting Land 


Commissioner, serving in 1945-48, and 
then ran twice and_= successfully for 
State Corporation Commissioner In 
1954 he broke all records percentage 
wise in getting votes. His son, 30, is a 
member of the state police. The Com 
missioner has two grandchildren. 
* * 


Costain’s Book About Tontines 


Now a Best Seller 


The action in Thomas B. Costain’s new 
two-volume novel, “The Tontine,” a six 
best seller, is laid in nineteenth century 
London. The story revolves around the 
Waterloo Tontine (a fictional one) in 
which four of the main characters in the 
novel have been entered by their parents 
Tontines are a form of insurance orig 
inated by Lorenzo Tonti, an Italian 
banker, 1n the seventeenth century, Gen- 
erally, there were several classes, start 
ing with children and winding up with 
people over 55, each class run separately 
Children between 12 and 18 were entered 
by their parents at a fixed sum—in the 
Waterloo Tontine at 100 guineas apiece. 
During the tontine period, in that class 
about 30 years, the money is invested 
and profits are applied to the principal 
after deducting operating costs. At the 
end of the tontine period the payment of 
interest begins. When the holder of a 
share dies or disappears, his part of the 
interest is divided among all the sur 
vivors. As the members begin to die off 
the survivors receive larger incomes, un 
til finally there is only one recipient left. 
Each vear the sum increases in size. 


In the tontine of which Mr. Costain 
writes there were more than 6,000 en 
trants in the children’s class at single 


payments of 100 guineas apiece. Started 
by a gangster who meant to abscond with 
the money, it was taken from him 7nd 
placed on a legal basis by Samuel Car 
(Carried Forward to Page 61) 
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Glendening Elected 
New EUA President 


ANNUAL MEETING in nN. XY. <. 
Retiring President Miller Stresses Need 
for Research in Development of 
Multiple Line Policies 

John Glendening, vice president of the 
Home Insurance Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, succeeding H. W. Miller, general 
U. S. Attorney of the Commercial Union 
Assurance, at the annual meeting and 
dinner held Wednesday at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York City. Mr. Miller, 
who served two years as president, em- 
phasized in his talk the need for con- 


tinued study and research in the de- 
elopment of current 


and proposed mul- 
tiple line coverages. He also reviewed 
accomplishments of the association since 
1953. 

Arthur L. Polley, vice president of 
the Hartford Fire, was named_ senior 
vice president and ‘chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the EUA. John R. 
Robinson, deputy U. S. manager of the 
Phoenix Assurance, is newly elected vice 
president and becomes chairman of the 
conference committee. F. Elmer Sam- 
mons, president of the Hanover Fire, 
was reelected treasurer 


Rating Methods Report 


The rating methods research commit- 
tee report was given by Chairman L. M. 
Michel, vice president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation. His report also included the 
studies conducted by the rating organi- 
zation methods improvement — study 

group comprising the seven rating 
managers in the EUA territory who are 
continuing their explori ition into pro- 
cedures in the mechanical processing of 
the details of rating organization opera- 
tions. 

\. C. Wallace, vice president of the 
Agricultural, reported for the member- 
ship committee. The current total con- 
sists of 145 capital stock companies. 

Henry C. Pitot, U. S. manager of the 
Royal Exchange, as chairman of the loss 
“pa a practices committee, de- 
tailed the functioning of the catastrophe 
loss procedure during the past year. 

P. J. Priore, U. S. manager of the 
Sun, reported for the delinquent agency 
balances committee and indicated that 
four such agencies are now under the 
purview of that committee and being 
rehabilitated through the services of su- 
pervisory committees. 

D. W. Fiorence, assistant U. S. mana- 
ger of the Commercial Union, gave the 
report of the public relations committee, 
which will be pore Ber next week. 


Mechanization for Dwelling Policies 


Retiring President Miller told the 
EUA meeting that the association “has 
inaugurated a special technical study 
into the mechanization of the writing 
and accounting for small dwelling house 
building and contents policies. This 
study, now passing through exploratory 
stages, may well become an inevitable 
development, coupled with the simplifi- 
cation and mechanization of agency and 
home office procedures, and possibly in 


clude the writing of automobile com- 
bined coverage and other types of poli- 
cles 


“The highlights of our rating methods 
research committee during the two-year 
period encompassed many things, not 
the least of which was the comprehen- 
sive study of seacoast versus inland un- 
insured wave wash claims. 

“At the 
troduced by our rating 
search committee a new and 
method of acquiring 


field club level there was in- 
methods re- 
untried 
‘grass roots’ opin- 





vaich Bros., N.Y. 
JOHN GLENDENING 


ion on matters coming before that com- 
mittee. Field clubs have created rules 
and forms committees which furnish 
opinions on technical subjects to assist 
the rating methods research comunittee 
in its deliberations. Future expansion of 
this important work seems to assure us 
of valuable cooperation from the con- 
structive thinking fieldmen in the vari- 
ous areas. 
New Coverages 


“The business of property insurance 
does not receive its ratable share of the 
spendable funds available in this period 
of high national economic levels for 
our population. The current develop- 
ments of multiple line policy forms, 
beamed first to the millions of dwelling 
owners and now to the several million 
operators of mercantile establishments 
throughout the nation, is but a start in 
the direction of mz iking available to the 
public, broad and comprehensive cover- 
ages previously obtained only through 
the sale of separate policies. Sometimes 

(Continued on Page 91) 


N. Y. Hearing Dec. 20 on 


Commercial Property Forms 

A public hearing on commercial prop- 
erty floaters, also known as mercantile 
block policies, and other dealers policies, 
will be held by the New York Insurance 
Department at 61 Broadway, New York 
City, at 10 am. on Tuesday, December 
20. Superintendent Leffert Holz states 
that “this Department has been consid- 
ering various filings of rates, forms and 
rules for policies of these types. Before 
taking action in respect to these filings, 
it is believed advisable to have an open 
discussion as to general aspects of prob- 
lems involved with the introduction of 
these new forms of combined coverages. 

“Among questions presented for dis- 
cussion are: 

“1. Would the availability of these 
broad form forms of coverage be in the 
public interest? 

“2. Should the Nationwide Marine 
Definition be amended in this state to 
include these policies as inland marine 
insurance ? 

“3. Should these all-risk types of 
policies be classified under the category 
of multiple line insurance ? 

“4. How shall experience statistics be 
recorded and reported for such types of 
policies ?” 

Filings so far made with the New 
York Department do not include any by 
Inter-Regional Insurance Conference 
which is developing a form and rate 
formula on commercial block covers. 


Six Official Changes 
By Springfield Group 


Six official changes are announced 
by S. Dwight Parker, president of the 
Springfield Insurance Cos., Springfield, 
Mass. In San Francisco, Resident Vice 
President John M. Wylie has _ been 
granted retirement, Resident Secretary 
Rov E. Wessendorf has been elected 
resident vice president, and Russell R. 
Reutepohler has been elected resident 
secretary. 

At the head office of the companies, 
Assistant Secretary Clifford A. Baab has 
been advanced to secretary; Harold N. 
Pierson has been elected secretary, and 
James F. Lawsing, Jr., has been elected 
assistant secretary. 








Thurman Ky. Commissioner 


C. P. Thurman was sworn in Decem- 
ber 13 as Kentucky Insurance Commis- 
sioner when Governor A. B. Chandler 
took office. Mr. Thurman, who was 
Commissioner some years ago and is 
now on leave from the America Fore 
Group, succeeds S. H. Goebel as head 
of the Kentucky Insurance Department. 
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Richard Vice President 
Of American Ins. Group 


FOUR ASST. VICE PRESIDENTS 


Brooks, Cosgrove, Riggs, Way Named; 
Leddy Ass’t Secretary; Nelson, Buell 
Hackett Advanced 


The American Insurance Group has 
announced several promotions and 
changes in its official staff, all effective 
December 26. Eugene C. Richard, man- 
ager of the New York City office, has 
been elected a vice president. Eugene 


H. Brooks, John N. Cosgrove, George H. 
Riggs and Pennington H. Way, Jr, were 
elected assistant vice presidents and John 
J. Leddy becomes assistant secretary. 
Frank A. Nelson has been named : 





EUGENE C. RICHARD 


assistant manager of the American’s 
Western department at Rockford, II]. 

In other reassignments at the Newark, 
N. J.-home office, Warren E. Buell, as- 
sistant secretary, has been assigned full 
time duties in connection with sales pro- 
motion and community relations, and 
William H. Hackett has been designated 
superintendent of advertising. 

Mr. Richard is a veteran of 44 years 
insurance experience in New York City. 
His first post was in the metropolitan 
department of another company, and he 
was head counterman for the Greater 
New York business of this organization 
prior to service in World War I. 

Upon his return, he rejoined company 
ranks and later entered the agency busi- 
ness. After establishing a metropolitan 
department for a fire company, Mr. 
Richard formed his own agency, writing 
all lines except life and, after five years, 
joined the American in 1938 as manager 
of the New York office. As vice presi- 
dent he continues in these duties. 


Eugene H. Brooks 


Mr. Brooks, a graduate of Duke Uni- 
versity, joined the American Group in 
1928. After serving as an underw riter in 
the Greensboro, N, C. office and gaining 
field experience in West Virginia, he was 
named a special agent for Georgia in 
1938, and state agent in 1944. In 1950 
he was transferred to the home office in 
Newark and appointed field supervisor, 
and in 1952 elected assistant secretary. 
Mr. Brooks will retain direct supervision 
of the North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia fields and 
will be associated with John P, Young, 
Jr., vice president. 


John N. Cosgrove 


After studying journalism at New York 
University and working as a newspaper 
reporter, Mr. Cosgrove served with two 
insurance companies for 12 years in home 
office and field capacities and joined the 
American as special agent for New Jer- 
sey in 1944. Mr. Cosgrove left the com- 
pany to become editor of the American 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Harold T. Silversides—— 


Joint Manager Of Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd., Is Also President Of 


Chartered Insurance Institute Principal Educational Organization Of 


Great Britain. 


The Chartered Insurance Institute, 
principal insurance educational body in 
Britain, has elected as its president a 
man who spent some years of his life 
in this country. He is Harold T. Silver- 
sides, former United States manager of 
Yorkshire Insurance Co.. Ltd., and for- 
mer president of its affiliated American 
companies—Yorkshire Indemnity Co. and 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
In 1950 he was recalled to the head 
office of the Yorkshire in York, Eng- 
land, and at present time he is joint 
general manager of that company which 
started operations 121 years ago, trans- 
acts business throughout the world and 
is one of the most highly respected 
companies doing an international busi- 
ness. 

The Chartered Insurance Institute 


The Chartered Insurance Institute is 
parent organization of a large number 
of local institutes located in most cities 
of England, Scotland, Wales, North 
Ireland and Ireland. In addition it has 
affliated insurance institutes through- 
out the world, including places as far 
distant as Australia, South Africa, 
Pakistan and numerous other nations. 

In London CII occupies a large mod- 
ern building of its own where thousands 
of insurance lectures have been given. 
It is located but a few blocks from the 
insurance and financial center of Lon- 
don, principal building in that sector— 
called The City—being the monumental 
Bank of England. CII is to all intents 
and purposes an insurance college. It 
has been visited by many American 
insurance men, some of whom believe 
that there should be such a_ building 
erected in the business center of New 
York (William and John Streets) for 
the Insurance Society of New York 
which has a large insurance school 
whose faculty has now grown to more 
than 125 lecturers on insurance and 
correlated subjects. 


Career of Mr. Silversides 


Mr. Silversides has spent his entire 
business career with the Yorkshire 
whose service he entered in 1901. In 
1922 he was transferred to London as 
chief clerk of a small branch there. 
Subsequently, he went to the head office 
of Yorkshire in London in charge of 
the home fire department and was ap- 
pointed home fire superintendent. In 
1941 he became manager in Manchester, 
England, a city of great industrial im- 
portance. Next came his transfer in 1946 
to the United States. His first post in 
this country was that of deputy U. S. 
manager. Then he was advanced to U. S 
manager and president of the Yorkshire 
Indemnity and Seaboard Fire. The last 
visit which Mr. Silversides made to this 
country was in the summer of 1953 at 
which time he also visited Brazil, Ar- 
gentine, Puerto Rico, Jamaica and Cuba. 
_ Mr. Silversides has taken an active 
interest in Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute for many years, becoming a Fellow 
in 1926. Hundreds of CII students have 
heard him lecture at the institute and 
for three years he was an institute ex- 
aminer. At time he was transferred to 
the U. S. he was deputy-president of 


the Insurance Institute of Manchester 
and was about to be made president of 
that institute. At present time Mr. Sil- 
versides is deputy chairman of the Fire 
Protection Association of the Fire Of- 
fices Committee and of the Trade In- 





demnity Co., Ltd., and is on board of a 
number of companies, including the 
Aviation and General, Guarantee Society 
and La Brabanconne of Brussels. Mr. 
Silversides has recently been appointed 
by the British Insurance Association 
chairman of its atomic energy liaison 
subcommittee. 


The Yorkshire 


The Yorkshire Insurance Co. is an 
organization with a lot of tradition and 
atmosphere. The city of York, where its 
chief head office is located, was founded 
in A.D. 70 by the Romans who built 
a defensive wall around the city, ruins 
of which are still in existence, and the 
Yorkshire’s head office building was 
constructed on part of the site of the 
Roman Wall 

The Romans remained in York until 
A.D. 410 During the medieval period 
the city attained great prominence being 
frequently visited by the King and _ his 
court. By 1377 it had grown to a popu- 
lation of 13,500, a community of guilds, 
churches and _ hospitals. 

The first meeting of the Yorkshire 
shareholders was in July, 1824. Most of 


Respectfully 


the directors were local men possessing 
honored names. By the time the com- 
pany had reached its centenary it had 
acquired 25 other insurance companies. 
Among its distinguished chairmen were 
Baron Wenlock and Sir James Hamil- 
ton. Present chairman of the Yorkshire 
is Lord Littleton. Deputy chairmen are 
Lt. Col. Sir John Dunnington-Jeffer- 
son and Sir Edwin S. Herbert. 


The operations of the Yorkshire in 
the United States began in 1911, the 
first managers being Frank and Dubois, 
underwriting manager of which firm 
was Ernest B. Boyd, afterwards U. S. 
manager of the Yorkshire. Lord Wen- 
lock and Sir James Hamilton came over 
to participate in the inauguration of the 
company’s U. S. operations. 

Mr. Silversides was succeeded in the 
U. S. by Alan O. Robinson who now 
conducts the Yorkshire organization 
here as president of the Yorkshire In- 
surance Co. of New York and the Sea- 
board Fire & Marine. 


The Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd., 
had £46,899,000 assets at the end of 1954. 
Its total premiums, at home and over- 


Submitted — 


By Axan O. Rosrnson 


President Yorkshire Insurance Co. of New York and of 
Seaboard Fire & Marine 


Rene Descartes, 17th Century French 
philosopher, based his reasoning more 
on deductions than upon experience. 
The originator of analytical geometry, 


ALAN O. ROBINSON 


he made important contributions to the 
theory of equations. The opening of his 
“Discourse on Methods” might well be 
the secret of his approach to problems. 
It certainly gives more than a hint of 
a keen sense of humor. Despite his 
minimizing of experience in favor of 








deductions or common sense, he un- 
doubtedly would have done well in in- 
surance. Humbly | quote him. “Good 
sense is, of all things among men, the 
most equally distributed; for everyone 
thinks himself so abundantly provided 
with it, that those even who are most 
difficult to satisfy in everything else, do 
not usually desire a larger measure of 
this quality than they already possess.” 

Occupied as we must be with the prob 
lems of the day, we rarely find time to 
read the philosophers of old, but occa- 
sionally diversion of thought to the 
background of this business and to the 
personalities who have made it strong 
is not only welcome, but inspiring and 
can, perhaps, lead to a clearer view of 
the future. 

A recent news item in British trade 
journals telling of the election of H. T 
Silversides, general manager of the 
Yorkshire, as president of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute reminded me, not 
alone of the honor of that position, but 
of the history of this business and the 
people who have contributed so much 
to it. 


Yorkshire Story Typical of 
Many Companies 

The story of the Yorkshire is indeed 
typical of that which could be told of 
many companies in the insurance busi- 
ness. A booklet produced in 1896 by the 
Yorkshire sets forth types of insurance 
then being written by it and _ therein 
this statement was made: “This com- 
pany has been established 66 years. 
Ample time has elapsed to test the 
soundness of the principles upon which 
it has been conducted.” In those pages 
the booklet also makes reference to the 
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seas, of the fire department for the year, 
were in excess of £4,200,000; for the ma- 
rine department they were more than 
£1,800,000, and for the casualty depart 
ment were approximately £8,000,000. The 
assets of the Yorkshire Insurance Co. of 
New York at end of 1954 were $15,761,- 
000. Policyholders’ surplus of Yorkshire 
of New York was in excess of $5,000,000. 
Premiums of Yorkshire of New York 
for the year retained after reinsurance 
with other companies amounted to $9,- 
188,000. During the year the company 
had a gain from its investments of $1,- 
190,000, and an increase in surplus of 
$502,155. Assets of Seaboard Fire & 
Marine were $6,334,000. Seaboard had a 
gain from investments of $580,000. 

The year 1954 was the first year of 
the Yorkshire of New York’s operations 
as a multiple line organization now writ 
ing fire, casualty and marine coverages. 


fire department and the forms and rates 
then in vogue in the writing of this 
business. Another statement made was 
this: “Insurance for seven years. will 
be charged six years only.” In referring 
to the company’s facilities in the writ- 
ing of farming stock it was stated—‘No 
extra charge made for the use of a 
steam threshing machine,” “Losses by 
lightning are made good.” And so, re 
garding other classes of business then 
written, one sees interesting and almost 
prophetic reference to the constant 
changes which were to be accepted and 
made in the conditions affecting the in 
surance business. 


High Integrity of the Insurance Business 


In 1924, at the time the Yorkshire 
was celebrating its first hundred years 
in business, Edwin Gray, then chairman 
of the company, wrote in the prologue 
of a book celebrating the centennial 
anniversary, “Big figures alone do not 
necessarily mean good business, and, 
though I know there are people, not a 
few, who think that anybody, even gov- 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Workshop Institutes Highly Popular 
By Joun B. Warxer, CPCU 


John B. Walker, assistant superintendent 
of the inland marine department of the 
America Fore Group, is immediate past 
president of the New York Chapter of the 
Society of Chartered goes cs rty and Casu- 
alty Underwriters. He served as president 
of the Chapter until the annual meeting 
and election o} officers held this week. 

The CPCU program offers an excellent 
opportunity to those in the field of prop- 
erty or casualty insurance. A true cross 
section mF the insurance business is found 
in the mer@bership of the Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
producers, buyers, educators, 
officers and employes—stock, 
reciprocals—men and women 

earned the right to the CPCU 


writers- 
company 
mutuals, 

vho he ive 
designati on. ; 

A major purpose of the society is to 

ncourage its members to continue their 
study of, and research in, this fascinating 
sal comple x business that is our chosen 


profession. CPCU Institutes have been 
specific ally i aes to help stimulate 
such activity. 

Fully Packed Three-Day Program 


The Institutes are seminars or work 
shops of insurance study and research. 
The three-day program 1S fully packed 
with interesting and thought-provoking, 
vet down-to-earth papers and discussions 
by some of the top men in our business. 
seven formal presentations are 
made during the daytime part of the 
program, and evening round-table discus- 
sions, informal in nature, give full op- 
portunity for questioning the speakers 
of the day. 

The evening meetings invariably bring 
forth many new and interesting points 
and also a good measure of friendly de- 
bate. Some important developments in 
our business have come out of earlier 
Institutes and it is hoped, and expected, 
that future Institutes will make equally 
significant contributions to the industry. 

The first CPCU Institute was held in 
June, 1951 on the campus of the Uni 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Three Hartford CPCU’s, together with 
the Dean of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University, organized 
the first Institute. The original concept 
was so successful that several other In 
stitutes have been held since that time. 
There have been such meetings in ‘Con 


Six or 
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JOHN 
California and Texas. 
1956 Institute at Storrs, Conn. 


The 1956 Eastern Institute will be un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and New York 
Chapters of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters. It 
will be early in June and again use the 
incomparable facilities of the University 
of Connecticut at Storrs, The general 
committee for 1956 Institute is Abner 
Benisch, chairman (New Jersey Chapter), 
George J. Guess, Jr. (New York Chapter) 
and A. J. Mueller (Conn. Chapter). 

The 1955 Institute, also sponsored by 
Connecticut, New Jersey and New York 
Chapters, was over-subscribed. A_ limit 
of 60 members of the Society has been 
found advisable in order to maintain a 
hearty and active participation by each 
of = in attendance. Next year’s In- 
stitute will undoubtedly be ‘sold-out’ well 
in aoe of opening day and an early 
registration is strongly advised. Watch 
for full details which will be released 
carly in the year. 


necticut, 


Topies Fully Explored By Debates 
By A. Lestrz LEonarp, CPCU, CLU 


A. Leslie Leonard ts well kn wn as the 
Assistant Dean of the School of Insurance 
of the Insurance Soctety of New York. 
He is now serving as the first vice presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter of CPCU. 

Many people agree that the technique 
of | debate is one of the finest methods of 
ublicly examining all sides of a contro 
versial subject. In the fall of 1953 the 
ies ational Committee of the New York 
Chapter of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters de 
cided to organize and present a debate 
at one of the Chapter meetings. 

The first debate was held in the Spring 
of 1954 and was enthusiastically received 
by the members. Two three-man teams 


| 
I: 


composed of chapter members valiantly 





expounded their respective sides of the 
argument and three distinguished visitors 
who acted as judges found it difficult to 
determine which side had won. There 
were many reverberations following the 
debate, some of which were more emo- 
tional than factual, 

Word of the success of this chapter 
meeting finally reached the ears of the 
National Seminar Committee which was 
then planning the annual seminar of the 
National Society of CPCU’s to be held 
in Chicago in September, 1954. The New 
York Chapter was invited to send a 
team to debate the Chicago group at 
the annual meeting. The enthusiastic 
reception given the presentation that 
year resulted in a debate being included 





ew 


on the program again at the annual 
seminar meeting in San Francisco this 
year. Meanwhile New York teams are 
debating the New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut Chapters on a “home and home” 
basis. 


Subjects Debated 


Questions which have been explored 
so far are: (1) Should agents and bro- 
kers be compensated by their clients in 
the same manner as doctors and law- 
yers? (2) Should liability policies be 
written without limit as to indemnity ? 
(3) Are continuous policies in the public 
interest ? 

There are many benefits to be derived 
from this type of activity. It focuses a 
snotlight on critical problems which 
challenge the insurance business. The 
debater must present, from the platform, 
his side of the question persuasively 
and with all the evidence he can find, 


even though his statements may not 
necessarily reflect his own personal 
views on the subject. Indeed, it is this 


objectivity in presenting the argument 
that accounts for much of the value of 
the activity. 

Debate is always a type of program 
which stimulates an audience. It is de- 
signed to make them think—to appre- 
ciate the problem that exists, to weigh 
the evidence, to look for fallacies in the 
arguments given them by the debaters, 
and possibly become sufficiently inter- 
ested in the subject under discussion to 
engage in a study of it themselves. 

The debaters learn how to study a 
subject carefully, to weigh facts, to 
select irthientst points, to examine state- 
ments and figures critically. They also 
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A. LESLIE LEONARD 


learn the importance of organizing ma- 
terial for presentation in such a way 
that it is readily understandable by 
others. Last, but certainly not least, the 
very experience of standing before an 
audience and presenting a subject— 
learning to think on one’s feet—is excel- 
lent training for anyone. Speaking to 
persuade, rather than to entertain, is 
especially valuable training. 


1955 Program Of New York Chapter 
By Georce J. Gugss, Jr., CPCU 


George J. Guess, Jr., manager of the 
personal accounts department of Griswold 
& Co., well known insurance brokerage 
firm in New York City, ts the new secre- 
tary of the New York Chapter of CPCU. 


The 1955 program of the New York 
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GEORGE J. GUESS, JR. 


Chapter of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters was 
specifically designed to promote four ob- 
jectives: 


1. To supplement each member’s spe- 
cialized knowledge by pooling and ex- 
changing his knowledge, thereby achiev- 
ing a broader understanding of all phases 
of our profession. 


2. To develop many active participants, 
as opposed to passive “educational sight- 
seers” since, as in any organization, those 
who benefit are those who “do”. 


3. To encourage familiarity, both busi- 
ness and social, between members, so 
that the CPCU bond can become a tan- 
gible factor in our daily work. 

4. To encourage members to think on 
their feet, before other people, and to 
deliver those thoughts convincingly. The 
idea here is to create a confident, vocal 
CPCU, able to convert research, knowl- 
edge and ideals into action. 


Ten Meetings in Past Year 


Ten meetings were held during the 
year to execute this program. A joint 
meeting was held with the New York 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Insurance Buyers featuring a general 
question and answer panel made up of 
members of each society, 

Another meeting featured a forum on 
“Risk Analysis”, with audience partici- 
pation. To maintain preparedness for 
that which lies ahead in our profession 
one meeting dealt with the problem of 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Qualifications Of Professional Agent 


Title Of Professional Open To Producers Willing To Earn Distinction; 


Factors Include Organization and Planning, 


Of 


Selection 


One might argue that all that is neces- 
sary to qualify an agent for the title of 
professional, would be that he be proper- 
ly licensed and that he have considerable 
experience in the insurance industry. 
However, there is no licensing law or 
examination which an agent can take 
which would enable him to affix the pro- 
fessional title to his name in such simple 
fashion. 

No, professionalism can 
claimed by the producer of insurance who 
qualifies himself by the conduct of his 
business through the years. The hall- 
marks of professional status vary with 
the field of endeavor. The title is given 
to the ballplayer who is dependable, to 
the speaker whose organized thinking is 
reflected in the free and easy flow of his 
oratory, to the actor whose deft pretend- 
ing draws the spectator into the plot, 
and perhaps to the politician whose art- 
ful handling of the intricacies of political 
life develop a string of election victories. 

None of these people achieve the ap- 
pelation easily or overnight, So it is with 
the insurance agent. He must, of course, 
be properly licensed by the state and 
have some experience in the insurance 
business if he is hopeful of success. How- 
ever, professionalism comes gradually 
and depends to a large extent on his 
organizational ability in setting up and 
operating his office, 


only be 


Organization and Planning Essential 


Insurance business is dynamic. Not 
only are there constant changes in the 
form of coverages and rates, but the 
public itself is always subject to change 
of location, occupation and equipment, to 
say nothing of the difference in ‘buying 
desires. Thus, in a fluctuating business, 
organization and planning is essential. 

First, our professional agent must sell 
insurance. This is his life’s blood, the 
source of his income. In achieving pro- 
fessional status, he organizes his selling 
campaign so that it is conducted in an 
orderly fashion. Not only does he select 
probable prospects for insurance and pre- 
plan his actual sales talk to them, but he 
plans the overall sales program of his 
office. In assuming that a given indi- 
vidual is a likely candidate for the sale 
of insurance, a professional agent first 
determines, to the best of his ability, the 
possible types of insurance which this 
man might need, 

Organizing his thinking so the proper 
tates and possible forms are readily 
available, he approaches the client. His 
ultimate goal is to provide a wall of 
ep for this prospect which will, 
to the extent that insurance can, remove 
the prospects of economic loss. "Because 
the man may have purchased insurance 
before, this may take many years. How- 
ever, the agent never loses sight of the 
tact that he is selling this man as an 
Insurance account and not as a prospect 
lor a specific line of insurance. 

In the general sales program of the 
office, the true professional occasionally 
conducts a sales campaign for specific 
forms of insurance, so as to maintain a 
balance in his business and also to create 
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Complete Knowledge 


By Eucenes A. Toate, CPCU 


New York Manager 
Security-Connecticut Companies 


an opening wedge for prospective new 
customers. 


Sales and Collections 


For example, the Agency Cost Study, 
developed by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, showed that fidelity 
and Surety coverages and accident and 
he lth protection | were minor items in the 
“average agency”. Since this is a wide- 
spread study, our professional can safely 
assume that there must be opportunities 
for sale in these fields. By concentrating 
on them, with clients to whom they 
might apply, he chooses the opportunity 
of serving these clients and also create 
additional “accounts”. 

With the sales program in full swing, 
the next step is that insurance which has 
been requested and which now represents 
the agent’s accounts receivable, be sub- 
jected to the collection of premiums. One 
of the real trademarks of the well-con- 
ducted agency, (and also the successful 
one) is a firm and well-rounded collection 
program, The specifics of a given collec- 
tion program may vary from agency to 
agency, because of differences in the type 
of clientele. 

However, the successful collection sys- 
tem must be uniform and must start with 
the promise that premiums are to be 
paid, If, for example, the agent decides 
that he will send a second bill thirty days 
after the original invoice, this can be 
easily accomplished with multiple billing 
forms. 


Cycle Billing 


Incidently, if all bills are mailed on 
the first of the month, this may be cre- 
ating a size ible bottleneck in an other- 
wise smoothly functioning office routine. 
Consideration should be given to the use 











Eugene A. Toale 

Eugene A, Toale, manager in New 
York City for the Security-Connecticut 
Companies, and well known throughout 
the country as director of education for 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents for several years, has been in 
insurance for nearly 20 years. A gradu- 
ate in 1935 of All Hallows Institute, 
New York, in 1936 he started his insur- 
ance career with the Continental Insur- 
ance Co. in the automobile department. 
In that same year he completed the In- 
surance Institute of America fire course 
with a cum laude certificate. He re- 
ceived his Chartered Property and Casu- 
alty Underwriter designation in 1949 and 
is a past president of the New York 
Chapter of CPCU. 

Following five years’ service in the 
U. S. Navy during World War II, Mr. 
Toale returned to the Continental as a 
senior automobile underwriter for the 
New England area. In 1949 he went with 
the Fidelity & Casualty, also of the 
America Fore Group, as assistant super- 
visor of training. From 1950 until earlier 
this year Mr, Toale was associated with 
the NAIA, as assistant director of edu- 
cation and research to 1952, and after 
that as director of education and re- 
search, with the additional title of assist- 
ant secretary. He has done highly com- 
mendable work in the educational field 
and is in demand as a speaker at agents’ 
meetings and other gatherings. 
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Collections, 


Of Assured’s 


of “cycle billing”. 
veloped by simply 
notice precisely 
original is sent. 


This process is de- 
sending the second 
thirty days after the 
Thus, the actual billing 
process is split over the month, and 
avoids the heavy concentration of this 
tedious task on a single day. A second 
notice should be marked to that effect, so 
that the person receiving it is made 
aware of the fact that a considerable 
amount of time has already passed with- 
out the premium ‘being paid. 

After the second notice, presumably 
30 days later, has been delivered, the 
agent must make another decision as to 
when his third request for payment will 


be sent. Very often, this third notice is 
sent out 60 days after the original bill- 
ing, 

This third notice, in our successful 


agency, will usually carry a statement to 
the effect that it is the final notice and 
that failure to pay the premium will re- 
sult in cancellation. Many agents are 
firmly convinced that a cancellation 
notice is the best collection method in 
existence, Certainly, many agents could 
convert the time spent in collecting over- 
due premiums to greater productive ef- 
fort. However, it does take nerve and 
the touch of professionalism, to establish 
a firm rule of this sort. 

Obviously, this type of format cannot 
be applied in every instance. There will 
be business organizations, or individuals, 
who pay their premiums on specific dates, 
regardless of when they may be billed. 
The agent should be quickly aware of 
these tendencies and adapt his collection 
program accordingly. However, for the 
large number of insureds who do not 
have clearly established practices, this 
format has been very successful. 


Organizing Office Routine 


As a by-product of a successful selling 
effort, and perhaps as a prelude to the 
collection format discussed, we have the 
inevitable record-keeping required in an 
agency. Paper work is the raw material 
of the agency system, and must be han- 
dled in assembly line fashion if it is to 
be kept in check. 

We all remember the little old tailor, 
or shoemaker, who never gave us a re- 
ceipt and yet seemed able to pick our 
property miraculously out of the hun- 
dreds of items in his shop, However, we 
may not recall what happened when he 
was not there. 

There are many firms. established 
throughout the United States which can 
help an agent organize his office routine, 
as well as the flow of paper work, so that 
he takes advantage of every practical 
short-cut. In spite of this, the most 
magnificent system ever created will not 
work if the agent himself does not feel 
the urge towards professional status, so 
that he will devote the time necessary 
to think his problems through. 

The starting point might be to estab- 
lish the actual flow of work as it now 
exists. This can be accomplished by 
simply walking a request for a policy 
through all of the various steps which 
might be required before it was mailed 
to the client. As each step was consid 
ered, a rough estimate of the time might 
be made and the question of why it was 
done in this fashion, might be asked. It 
is entirely conceivable that having done 
this, the Agent may be convinced that he 
is functioning as smoothly as possible at 
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the present time. 

However, he may also discover over- 
lapping duties or double work being done, 
the elimination of which might readily 
speed up his work, and perhaps save him 
some cost. 

The use of multiple copy invoices and 
multiple copy memorandums has grown 
tremendously in recent years. The in 
voices can be prepared in any number 
from three to seven, or even eight. The 
insertion of one-time carbon makes it a 
simple operation for the typist to prepare 
even the most elaborate invoice. At the 
same time, many of the office records can 
also be created. The same type of mul 
tiple copy arrangement can be obtained 
for memorandums, and again greatly 
facilitates the submission of requests for 
information to companies. Perhaps, the 
agent doesn’t realize the efficiency thus 
created. However, if he will give his 
typist the opportunity to use both the 
hand-arranged carbon stubs and _ those 
already prefixed, his answer will be rapid 
and definitely in the affirmative 


Use of Machines 


In discussing the 
work, it is impossible to overlook the 
machines necessary to prepare and 
handle the flow of paper. This is the 
machine age, and many of us are given 
to the purchase of machines which we 
do not actually need. The true profes 
sional has the office machinery which he 
does require, and avoids that which is not 
vital to his operation. Because of the 
obvious variation in the size of agency, 
as well as in the volume of work handled, 
it is not possible to specifically outline 
those machines which are basic or re 
quired, Of course, certain machines are 
unavoidable 

Typewriters are essential. Here, our 
professional keeps himself equipped with 
modern and smoothly working type 
writers. Even though one at grow 
effectionate with regards an out-dated 
typewriter, 1 


volume of paper 


its efficiency is impaired and 
the cost of a new one would be money 
well spent. Various types of machines 
which enable agents to compute rates and 
premium charges are also essential. Here, 
the manufacturers of this type of equip 


ment have provided an array which 
would stagger the imagination of the un 
itiated. The only safe test which can be 


applied, is the use to which the machine 
will be subjected. 

For example, if 
chase a fancy 


an agent were to pur- 
pene which was cap 
able, as the saying goes, “of doing every 
thing,” this might be the answer to his 
probiem. Nevertheless, if the people in 
his office would not, or could not, operate 
this complicated piece of equipment, if 
would stand idle. Thus, the machine 
which is used for the greater part of the 
average office day and which produces 
the records which the particular agent 
desires, is the one he actually needs and 
should have 

Voice recording 


equipment, properly 
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Penn. Educational Conference 


Pennsylvania State University Next June Will Be Site of 
Ninth in Series of Successful Gatherings Sponsored by 
Agents’ and Other Associations 


By Seymour Noci, CPCU 


Man and Levy, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
































certain subjects are presented concur- 
University will be the site of the ninth rently in each period and are designated 
annual Educational Conference spon- as Sections 1 and 2. The subject matter 
sored by the Pennsylvania Association and the experience of the students is 
of Insurance Agents. Nine years ago the factor in determining the selection 
members of the educational committee of the section to be attended. Each 
of the PAIA, under the chairmanship afternoon there is one general session. 
of A. S. Feinerman, met with R. H. Panel on Agency Problems 

Wherry, head of the Department of A feature of this year’s program was 
Commerce, and other representatives of — 4 panel on agency problems With this 
the College of. Business Administration, exception, each session features a prin- 
Pennsylvania State University to formu- cipal speaker who addresses the group 
late plans for a three-day Insurance on the assigned subject. In all cases, 
School. sufficient time is allotted at the con- 

Milton S. clusion of the talks to permit general 
the university, opened the doors of this discussion and questions and answers. 
institution to our membership, making The planning committee is particularly 
available to us the entire facilities. Our interested in achieving an informal at- 
students live in the school dormitories, mosphere at the sessions and encourages 
attend classes in the lecture rooms and the submission of questions, either oral 
or written. 

I know that I speak for all members 
of the Pennsylvania University staff and 
the educational committee of the PAIA 
who are concerned directly with this 


In June, 1956, Pennsylvania State 


Eisenhower, president of 


seminar when I say that we know a 
visit to the ninth annual Educational 
Conference on June 10, 11 and 12, 1956, 
will be both profitable and enjoyable. 
Program for 1955 Conference 
_ To illustrate how this successful con- 
ference is conducted the program for 
the 1955 conference in June of this year 
is presented herewith: 
Sunday, June 12 
Informal Get-Together— The Nittany 
Lion Inn, entertainment by Professors 
Hummel Fishburn and Frank Gullo. 
Monday, June 13 
9:00 a.m., Section 1—Subject: 
Management.” 
Speaker: Thomas J. McKernan, CPCU, 
director of education, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, New York. 


“Agency 


Section 11—Subject: “Blanket and 
Fidelity Bonds.” 

Speaker: Jack F. Derrickson, CPCU, 
manager, bond department, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, Philadelphia. 

11:00a.m., Section 1—Subiect : “Agency 


McKernan. 


Management.” Mr. 
“Fire Forms, 1A 


Section I]—Subject: 
and 1B.” 

Speaker: John R. Wilmott, secretary, 
Agricultural-Empire Group, Watertown, 
Ney: 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon. 
2:30-4:30 p.m., Sections I and II— 
Subject: “Package Policies.” 

M.P.I.R.O. Policies—George V. Whit- 
ford, vice president, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia. 


Inter-Bureau Policies—Clarence R. 


















































SEYMOUR NOGI 


receive a diploma upon completing the 
course. 
Sponsors of Conference 

The conference is co-sponsored by 
the following organizations: 

Anthracite Fire Underwriters Club of 
Pennsylvania 

Casualty Association of Pittsburgh. 

Casualty and Surety Managers Asso 
ciation of Philadelphia 

Insurance Club of Pittsburgh 

Insuri ince Society of Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania Field Club (central 
Pennsylvania). 

Smoke and 
Pennsylvania. 

Surety Association of Harrisburg. 

Surety Association of Pittsburgh. 

Surety Underwriters Association of 
the City of Philadelphia. 

Underwriters Club of Philadelphia. 

Purpose of Conference 


charge of insurance.” 


Cinder Club of Western 
THE AGENCY SYSTEM — 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Educa- i FIRE AND 
tional Conference has been organized qh = “Map 
to enable experienced insurance people 
and those newer in the business to im- , 
prove their understanding of insurance 
fundamentals and to secure up-to-date 
information on changes in various im- 
portant coverages. 

The conference is open to all who 
feel they may benefit from the sessions, 
being designed primarily for the prin 
cipals and employes of fire and casualty 
insurance agencies, and for all fire and 
casualty field men. 

Classes are conducted from 9 o'clock 
in the morning until 4:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon. During the morning sessions 












“They want a man who knows.”’ 





Aerrt BUSINESSMEN when deciding on major im- 
provements, expansion or important changes, call in experts, 
architects, contractors, business analysts and their “executive in 


That man can be you, one whose skill and knowledge is backed 
by the facilities and “know-how” of the St. Paul Companies, 
your source for the insurance to fill a specific need. 


AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


HOME OFFICE 
11] W. Fifth Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 


EASTERN DEPT. 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


PACIFIC DEPT. 


Mills Building, San Francisco 6 


Members, American Foreign 
Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 











Seymour Nogi 

Seymour Nogi was graduated from . 
University of Scranton in 1941 with ; 
Bachelor of Science degree in Dislaies 
Administration. He joined members of 
his family in the operation of their 
business. In 1946 he became associated 
with E. Lester Man and Nat E. Levy in 
the insurance firm of Man & Levy, Inc., 
and is now secretary of that firm. Mr. 
Nogi is vice president of the Lacka- 
wanna Association of Insurance Agents 
and chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Association, 

He has appeared a number of times 
on the program of the Pennsylvania 
University Insurance Educational Con- 
ference and has done much to educate 
the agents of Pennsylvania in regards 
to survey selling. Mr. Nogi has been 
an outstanding exponent of insurance 
agents errors and omissions insurance 
in Pennsylvania. He received the CPCU 
designation in 1954, 
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Rauter, CPCU, assistant manager, Inter- 
bureau Insurance Advisory Group, New 
York. 

6:30 p.m.— Banquet: Hetzel Union 
Building. Lawrence D. Willison, Jr., 
president, Pennsylvania Association - of 
Insurance Agents, presiding. 

Speaker: Francis R. Smith, Insurance 
Commissioner, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tuesday, June 14 

9:00 am., Section 1—Subject: 
New Marine Coverages.” 

Speaker: Raymond G. Shephard, sec- 
retary, marine department, Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. 

Section I]— Subject: “The Wall of 
Protection for Agency Building Through 
the Sale of Accident, Group and Life 


“Selling 


Insurance.” 

Speaker: Raymond A. Tucker—Tucker, 
Johnston & Smeltzer, Pittsburgh. 

11:00 a.m., Section i—Subject: “Boiler 
Insurance.” 

Speaker: Darrell S. Miller, resident 
vice president, Maryland Casualty, Har- 
risburg. 

Section II]—Subject: “Selling Your 


Services.” 

Speaker: R. H. Wherry, head, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

1:00—Luncheon: Nittany Lion Inn, 
Mr. Willison presiding. 

2:30-4:30 p.m., Sections I and I— 


Subject: “Agent's Panel on Agency 
Problems.” 

Moderator: A. S. Feinerman, Harris- 
burg. 

Panel members: Charles G. Fickes, 
Jr. CPCU, Henry & Rockey Agency, 


Harrisburg; Seymour Nogi, CPCU, Man 
& Levy, Inc., Scranton; Floyd L. Rice, 
Craft Agency, Inc., Warren; Hallie R. 
Shilling, C. N. Shilling Agency, Sharon; 


Thornley B. Wood, Philadelphia. 





Appoint Johnston, Polson 
Special Agents, West Mich. 


Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group has 
appointed John G. Johnston and Richard 
C. Polson as special agents in its Grand 
Rapids office. Both men _ will assist 
State Agent R. J. Wintermute in servic- 
ing agents in western Michigan. 

Mr. Johnston joined Royal-Liverpool 
in the general cover department in 1950 
following his graduation from Syracuse 
University. He has had five years of 
underwriting experience in Royal-Liver- 
pool’s New York office and since June 
of this year has been special agent in 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Polson attended Upsala College 
and has been with Royal-Liverpool since 
1951. A graduate of the Group’s produc- 
tion course, he was named special agent 
at Milwaukee in 1954 and held that post 
until his new assignment to Grand 
Rapids. 





WILLIAM BLUM DIES 
William Blum, 56, a Rochester, N. Y. 
insurance producer, died recently. He 
is survived by his wife and two daugh- 
ters. 
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1955 
= LOYALTY GROUP — or 
m the 
ith a 
sions FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
rs ot 
their OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
ciated | JUNE 30, 1955 
evy in i 
’ me | ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ili 
bata! | Cash $ 3,807,806.80 Reserve for Losses = $ 16,918,000.49 
‘gents | Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 953,829.49 Reserve for Loss Expenses____._—:.1,516,210.00 
Com- HH Bonds and Stocks____________ 155, 874,898.18 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 53,802,706.05 
lation. | i Interest due and accrued____ 167,388.93 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,043,389.98 
times HI Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
lvania il Balances ——— ee eee Treaties —_t—~—«SS0023, 156.81 
Con- | Real Estate _______________ 3,086,000.00 All other Liabiilties____ 830,582.01 
luc: I Equity in Marine and Foreign 
ucate Hi quity 
-gards HI Insurance Pools __--______._-_: 8, 922,570.24 Capital 15,000,000.00 
been Hy All other Assets... ~~ ——S—1,447,167.79 Net Surplus —-._ 80,878,547.56 
Iranice | Total admitted Assets_$179,012,592.90 Total $179,012,592.90 
Irance | 
EPCU / SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $95,878,547.56 
| Securities carried at $3,290,509 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
Inter- | 
New | 
| GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
Union | OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
on of | JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
irance | ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Penn- Cash $ 324,812.04 Reserve for Losses. —$ 1,767,552.29 Cash $ 680,023.96 Beannval tee Loadea $ 1,767,552.29 
HI Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,587.22 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 158,410.00 Bonds and Stocks. ___-13,043,157.07 Reserve for Loss Expenses___ 158,410.00 
I Bonds and Stocks_________-__-13,682,617.35 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,990,152.03 Interest due and accrued 30,204.44 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,621,178.24 
elling ||] Interest due and accrued 37,449.56 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 218,210.00 Aastis end Deperinents Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 217,010.00 
| Agents and Departmental All other Liabilities_______ 16,647.11 Gulences: «1 SADOERTG All other Liabilities 7 143,355.35 
sec- i oe ea ae 549,481.52 
ys | : Real Estate —______ 66,000.00 Capital === SSs«i,000,000.00 
S805 Real Estate ——_________. 150,000.00 Capital ____________1,000,000.00 All other Assets. 73,741.45 Net Surplus_._ = ———s—<‘C—s«~aA = 4,7 10.8 
i| All other Assets. 223,026.88 Net Surplus __.___-_ —s__ 5,8 18,003.14 ee ean SS 
all of H ————— ———— Total admitted Assets__$15,842,216.68 Total _._._ C$ 15, 842,216.68 
rough Hi Total admitted Assets___$14,968,974.57 Total $14,968,974.57 ‘ 
Life | SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,818,003.14 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,934,710.80 
acker Hi Securities carried at $795,921 in the above stat t are deposited as required by law. Securities carried at $1,822,477 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
HI 
3oiler I 
HH 
ident | MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Har- Hi 
‘ i OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. OF CANADA 
Your i JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
‘ | ASSETS LIABILITIES 
epart- HH) 
iad Cash $ 414,063.82 Reserve for Losses $ 4,797,641.93 ASSETS LIABILITIES 
| Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 341,125.62 Reserve for Loss saoempeen 429,970.00 Cash $ 16,050.06 Quenres for Tense end Enpeness..$ 900082 
Inn, Bonds and Stocks__m_SES—=é'7, 241,875.34 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,257,483.80 Rondiond’ Stacks 404,720.00 Capital ____—————————«é100,000.00 
a yi et egaaa 64,825.93 p pee agers and Expenses yen Interest Due and Accrued. 2,904.58 Net Surplus ____. 350,415.93 
aa gents an epartmenta’ other Liabilities______ ’ A 
yency | Silence... 006,320.99 Capital ——————Ss«3,000,000.00 ee ne See aiatanes 
Hf ‘All:cthier Aetete 169,171.28 Net Surplus 17,166,794.95 Total admitted Assets___$454,279.25 Total $454,279.25 
ae | Total admitted Assets__$41,307,391.32 Total ——$41,307,391.32 
ickes, ll SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,166,794.95 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $450,415.93 
re i Securities carried at $2,754,310 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. Securities carried at $55,802 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
Rice, | 
ie R. | 
aron; | 
i THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
1] 
| COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. 
| JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 
lich. | ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
p has Cash $ 1,192,957.75 Reserve for Losses___________$ 18,266,637.50 Cash $ 1,029,385.81 Reserve for Losses________$ 22,479,011.06 
chard ii! Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 52,668.63 Reserve for Loss Expenses 1,878,775.00 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 447,012.98 Reserve for Loss Expenses 2,240,947.00 
rand I Bonds and Stocks__.__»_--_ 46,831,032.27 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,818,502.75 Bonds and Stocks_________._. 55,260,072.59 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 17,323,404.31 
— H Interest due and accrued 129,074.23 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses _1,428,986.73 Interest due and accrued____ 124,846.78 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses _—‘1,245,916.41 
ai Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Balavices | ANG 971.92 Treaties ———____ 263,540.22 Balances —___ 4,616,631.15 Treaties S22 eee 704,439.64 
pee Equity in Marine and Foreign All other Liabiliti 113,860.34 Equity in Marine and Foreign All other Liabilities_____ 181,720.92 
1 1950 Insurance Pools 131,211.80 Capital 2,000,000.00 Insurance Pools ~~ ___ 131,211.80 Capital 2,000,000.00 
— All other Assets 191,657.78 Net Surplus__ 14, 207,271.84 All other Assets__ _ 342,316.04 Net Surplus ___15,776,037.87 
rs < —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— peek Aerts Aan paced tists pamconsicaan sched 
viver- Total admitted Assets___$52,977,574.38 Total $52,977,574.38 Total admitted Assets___$61,951,477.15 Total $61,951,477.15 | 
June SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,207,271.84 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,776,037.87 
nt m Securities carried at $4,440,750 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. Securities carried at $1,692,141 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
ollege | 1] 
since | 
oduc- 
agent | Western Department HOME OFFICE 220 Buch Pi cs ores Cont Hy 
st ] . * us + San Francisco 6, Calif, 1} 
Bt 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY I 
a Canadian Departments Hi 
Southwestern Department Foreign Department 800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario | 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. HII 
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Holz Speaker at N. 


Y. Federation 


Luncheon; President Clauss Reports 


Insurance Superintendent Leffert Holz 
of New York reiterated his strong sup- 
port for a compulsory indemnification 
law when addressing the annual lunch- 
eon of the Insurance Federation of New 
York at the Commodore Hotel, Decem- 


ber 8. More than 1,500 representatives 
of the insurance industry heard Mr. 
Holz call also for an indemnity fund, 


to be created by fees paid by uninsured 
motor car owners, which he feels will 
go a long way toward providing protec- 
tion for everyone. Superintendent Holz 
is vigorously opposed to compulsory auto 
insurance and he called on the insurance 
industry to come up with proposals of 
their own before the 1956 session of the 
New York legislature meets as the state 
has a responsibility 

Mr. Holz’s plan, 
for the first time in 
weeks ago, calls for a 
every car owner to provide 
financial responsibility—through 


to act. 

which he presented 
New York two 
law to require 
proof of 
insur- 


ance or deposit of funds—when securing 
a car license. Those failing to show 
proof would be assessed an amount to 


be determined which assessments would 
go to create the fund to pay for injuries 
caused by uninsured drivers. He says 
his plan will provide indemnity against 
injuries and damage caused by out-of- 
state and hit-and-run drivers, which pro- 
tection is not provided by compulsory 
insurance. 


He declared that something must be 
done as there are now several hundred 
thousand uninsured car owners in New 
York State. He commended strongly 
the insurance industry for its courage, 


cooperation and guidance in providing 


the uninsured motorist endorsement to 
extend liability policies, and then asked 
the industry to aid him in getting pro- 


tection for 3,000,000 persons in this 
state who are members of non-car-own- 
ing families, and have no protection now 
if injured while they are pedestrians. 
Mr. Holz denied that his proposed 
plan would tend to encourage uninsured 


some 


motorists to pay assessments into the 
new fund rather than buy insurance, the 
cost of the assessment being less than 
that of insurance. While a judgment 
against an uninsured driver would be 
taken out of fund to be created by as- 
sessments, the car owner would not be 
relieved from legal responsibility to pay 
that judgment, and until paid, he would 


car would be 
Holz stated 


license and_ his 
His plan, Mr 
puts a severe penalty on 
driver and grants him no 

\lso it keeps the state gov 
out of the insurance business, 
1 in conclusion 


lose his 
impounded 

emphatically, 
the uninsured 
privileges 
ernment 


] lar) 
he aeclares 


Clauss on Future of Insurance 


President Emil T. Clauss of the Fed 
eration, prominent Buffalo local agent, 
called for strong support for the Federa 


Weghorn Long Prominent 
In New York Agency Field 


John C. Weghorn, who was elected 
chairman of the executive committeé of 
the Insurance Federation of New York, 


last week in 
is president of the John 
Agency, Inc., one of the 
city’s largest underwriting agencies. 

He is currently the chairman of 
executive committee, New York City 
Insurance Agents Association, of which 
ganization he is a past president. He 
member of the board of di 
rectors, National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents and director of the 
General New York Insurance Brokers’ 
\ssociation. 

Mr. Weghorn is also a member of the 
metropolitan and large lines committee 


Inc., at the annual meeting 
New York City, 
( Wezhorn 


the 


is also a 


of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and a member of the New 
York Chamber of Ps rei and the 
New York Board Trade. 





tion from the insurance industry. He ob- 
served that in the future “there will be 
a demand for new kinds of insurance 
and much more insurance than we are 
selling today. Decisions will have to be 
made in the faith that the country is 
growing, and that the purchasing power 
of the public is increasing rapidly. Let’s 
not forget that competition will also in- 
crease and be more complex than it is 
today. To build for the future, the in- 
surance business will have to keep 
abreast of these conditions to meet the 
challenge of these developments. 

“The insurance business will have 
to modernize its operations, cut costs 
wherever possible, expand and provide a 
market for the conditions as they de- 
velop. Do we have the men or organi- 
zations who will tackle these prbolems, 
and come up with a sound solution, so 
that the insurance business can continue 
to serve the public in the future as well 
as it has in the past? The Insurance 
Federation has played its part in our 
business in the past, and must do so in 
the future. It must have your full sup- 
port. It must have active leadership, 
men who do not hesitate to take a new 
course of action that is fundamentally 
sound, and those of you who are capable 
and able, must accept this responsibility 
when you are asked to do so.” 

Arthur Snyder of Alfred M. Best Co., 
acted as toastmaster at the luncheon 


and Robert H. Nicholls, retiring chair- 
man of the Federation executive com- 
mittee, spoke briefly. Dr. Heinz E. 


York Journal of 
variable annuities. 


editor, New 
spoke on 


Luedicke, 
Commerce, 





Honold, Bank Executive, 


Atlantic Mutual Trustee 
J. Frank Honold, 
Manhattan 
Atlantic 
and a director of 
Insurance Co. 

Mr. Honold is in charge of the invest- 
ment service department of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. Born in Syracuse, N. Y., 
he graduated from Syracuse University 


president of 
3ank, has been elected 
Mutual of New 
the Centennial 


vice 
Chase 
a trustee of the 


York 


in 1925 and in 1929 joined the Seaboard 
National Bank in New York, which 
merged with the Chase National the 


following year. 
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Michigan Dept. Acts on 


Commercial Block Covers 


All licensed multiple line carriers in 
Michigan are being notified by the 
Michigan Department that commercial 
block policies will be considered for ap- 
proval in the state subject to specific 
conditions. The conditions listed fol- 
low: 

(1) The policies will be construed as 
multiple line contracts, a combination 
fire and casualty coverage, not inland 
marine. 

(2) Policies may provide “all risk” 
coverage for all property usual and in- 
cidental to the occupancy both at and 
away from premises. 

(3) Terms and conditions of the statu- 
tory fire policy must be incorporated in 
the contract. 

(4) Approval of rates and forms will 
be governed by the same existing stat- 
utes and procedures now applicable to 
fire and casualty coverages. 

An interpretation of the departmental 
directive by the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents to its membership 
notes that “the effect of this new de- 
velopment might be described as permit- 
ting a personal property floater type 
coverage for all mercantile and manu- 
facturing risks.” 


Guess on CPCU 


(Continued fro mPage 68) 





windstorm catastrophe. Still another cen- 
tered upon the vast and vital problems 
of insurance with respect to atomic 
energy. This meeting featured a brilliant 
exploration of the subject by Dr. Mat- 
thew M. Braidech of the National Board 





CATASTAORHE «+ 
‘SUBPLUS + BMCESS + QUOTASHARE . 


BALTIMORE, 3 
SOUTH & WATER SIS. 
SAcatoga7~3500 
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RAYMOND 
COMMERCE 
BUILDING 


Newark, N. J. 
SERVING: 
The Insurance 
Industry 


The Raymond Commerce Building 
is recognized as Newark’s leading 
insurance building—more than 60 
leading insurance companies are 
located here. 


Money - Saving Feature: A fully 
equipped meeting room is available 


for tenants’ use without charge. 


Owner Management 


Raymond Commerce Corporation 
1180 Raymond Boulevard MArket 3-4600 








of Fire Underwriters. 

Three debates were held during the 
year, one within the chapter and two 
against nearby chapters. This has been 
a popular and stimulating innovation. It 
is the chapter’s aim to have every mem- 
ber participate in at least one debate. 
The benefits are beyond calculation, 

The meetings were held in the evening 
from 5:30 to about 6:45 o’clock and were 
preceded by refreshments. This has 
proved to be a popular arrangement, 
since it permits members to return home 
for dinner if they so desire. 

One dinner meeting was held, late in 
May, to encourage and instruct the can- 
didates who were about to take one or 
more CPCU examinations. Dr. Harry J. 
Loman, Dean of the American Institute, 
was on hand to outline the mechanics 
of the examinations and the grading of 
the papers, and also to assure the nerv- 
ous hopefuls that “it could tbe done.” 

Late in April the Chapter held its first 


dinner-dance which all agreed was an 
overwhelming success. The party, for 
members, their wives and friends, was 


held in the Officers Club of the Brooklyn 
Naval Base. Many felt that the com- 
araderie established permeated the re- 
maining meetings, both formal and in- 
formal, thereby creating a working co- 
operation between members which has 
made CPCU a pleasurable and a practical 


working relationship, and not a hig! ily 
theoretical association. f 
We are proud that the interest in 


CPCU, the calibre of our chapter activi- 
ties and the desire for continued ad- 
vancement of knowledge have combined 
to attract well over 60% of our total 
chapter membership to each of our meet- 
ings. 
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What a dog’s life they led! 

When their American mistress went to live in Jamaica 
for the winter, the dogs went with her. Three slept in the 
drawing room, and two in the kitchen, with three puppies. 
The two favorites slept in their wealthy owner’s bedroom. 

But one night she awoke with a start. A lock had been 
sprung, $23,500 in jewels stolen from her room — and all ten 
dogs were sleeping peacefully! 

Those pampered pooches could have cost her plenty — 
except for her insurance. She recovered every cent through 
American International Underwriters. 

This international organization of experts, known as 
AIU, writes broad forms of coverage to meet every insur- 
ance need. Over thirty five years of liberal methods and 
prompt payment have earned it the respect of business and 
governments throughout the world. Policies conform to 
local laws. Claims are handled on the spot by men of un- 
questioned ability and integrity. Payment is in the same 
currency as the premium. 

Financial security is assured by leading insurance com- 
panies of the United States. 

Expert advice is as near as your telephone. Consult your 
regular broker or agent. 


INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE WORLD-WIDE 
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Aésressive Selling Beats Competition 


(Continued from Page 1) 


books. It has often been said that busi- 
ness goes where it is invited and stays 
where it is treated well. 

How shall the agent sell his product? 
There can be no set formula. 
The must area. 
Experimentation, 


sure sale 


agent study his own 


research, trial and er- 


ror are the teachers. Personal calls are 


by far the best approach. Sales are made 
Insur- 


ance salesmanship must appeal to hear- 


through appeal to man’s senses. 


WALTER E. BEESON 
ing and sight to paint the picture and 
impress the mind. The salesman must 
be able to direct thinking to security 
from 
The insured 
portance of 
major 
portance of 
losses which can be 


loss. 
must be sold on the im- 
sound protection against 
rather than on the im- 
protection against minor 
accepted as business 
or living expenses. More important, the 
agent must be convinced himself and 
must convince the prospect that his 
product is worth the price charged and 
that his knowledge and services are 
worth the commission which he receives. 
Once convinced himself the agent 
should speak and write the importance 
of adequate and proper protection. The 
cost of the policy is seldom discussed 
at the time of the adjustment of 


losses 


a loss. 
Many Opportunities for Sales 


When shall the agent sell his product ? 
Continuously! The independent local 
agent sells his coverages, his agency and 
his companies when he sells himself. 
Opportunity to sell insurance is greatest 
when: 

(1) Something new has been acquired, 
such as automobiles, boats, furs, homes, 
household furnishings, horses, jewelry, 
mercantile or manufacturing establish- 
ments; the prospective assured is inter 
ested in the articles which he has bought 
or he would not have acquired them, 
and he will want to protect his invest 
ment. 

(2) When a new or improved form 
of insurance has been introduced by the 
agent’s companies 

(3) When new people 
community and have not 
relationship with either a 
independent local agent or a 
writer. 

All of these 
business which 


move into a 
established a 

competitive 
direct 


prospects are for new 
can be had through 
intelligent solicitation. Hard work? Cer- 
tainly—but the competitor that inde- 
pendent agents and companies alike are 
combatting is also hard at work. There 
is no substitute for aggressive solicita- 
tion whether it be at agency level or 
at the company level. 
There are other times 


when the op- 


portunity to sell is favorable, such as 
after a serious loss has occurred and 
the public is conscious of the need for 
or value of adequate and proper cover- 
age. This is the “scare approach.” If 
an agent’s own clients are not fully pro- 
tected, this is the time to round out 
their coverage. The last but least satis- 
fying time to "sell is when the assured 
himself has sustained an uninsured loss. 
This is the “closing the gate after the 
horse is out” sales approach. The suc- 
cessful agent should never need to use 
this approach. 


Where Are Sales Made? 


Where shall the agent sell his prod- 
ucts? In the prospective assured’s quar- 
ters, be that at home, office, store, or 
factory. The salesman must first make 
a thorough study of the gees ex- 
posures, needs, rates and capacity to 
pay and then makes his sales presenta- 
tion in person, using the convincing ex- 
hibits and visual aids which he has pre- 
pared. If questions arise which require 
reference to the prospect’s records or 
physical property, the needed material 
is more likely to be available than if a 
sales approach is made at a club, a busi- 


ness meeting or a social function. 

Most successful agencies find it in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit young men 
who are willing to put in an apprentice- 
ship in the business and learn it from 
the ground up. Direct writers are em- 
ploying thousands of men, young and 
old, who have had no insurance experi- 
ence, and are training them to sell in- 
surance on personal lines—notably fire 
and extended coverage insurance on pri- 
vate dwellings and material damage, 
bodily injury and property damage and 
medical payments coverage on automo- 
biles. These are the men who are ring- 
ing door bells and selling insurance over 
the counters. 

Insurance to preserve the old estab- 
lished agencies may well be an invest- 
ment in the training of men who will 
serve the public, the companies and the 
agents by learning the business and sell- 
ing insurance by intelligent, sincere, 
conscientious service. 

The future looks most promising for 
the so-called bread and butter or per- 
sonal lines. A recent article in “Nation’s 
Business” directed attention to the fact 
that the American farmer is a_ better 
customer than he has ever been. Me- 
chanization of farms has greatly in- 
creased the average capital investment 
per farm. This makes the farmer keenly 
interested in insurance and the rural 
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Make Policy Renewals - Friendship Renewals 


Friendship, like other vital things, may wither from neg- 
It needs to be fed or renewed by continuing acts 
of thoughtfulness and interest to remain alive and recip- 
rocating e The insurance agent has an especially fine 
opportunity on renewal dates of polici ies, to renew his 
personal friendship with his clients. 
icy by hand enables you to have a friendly chat about 
the client’s personal interests and his up-to-date insur- 
This will signify your active interest 
and appreciation and will often pay a dividend on the 
spot if you find the client needs an increased amount of 
protection or a policy for some new exposure e Take 
pains on such a visit to re-emphasize that your conven- 
ient local situation and personal representation make 
you available at any time to consult and assist in all 
insurance matters such as losses, changes or adjustments. 
Be sure the client knows where he can reach you promptly 
Build your business by being a friendly 
as well as an alert and expert local insurance agent. 


companies 
Ocean Group co-operate with agents and brokers 
from Coast to Coast, 
ness through friendliness. 
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Walter E. Beeson 


Born in Gonzales, Texas, and grad- 
uated from high school there and from 
Draughon’s Business College, San An- 
tonio, Mr. Beeson also took a graduate 
scholarship course in insurance at Co- 
lumbia University, a course sponsored 
by the Great American Insurance Co. 

He went to work for Great American 
in September, 1929, became a home 
office map clerk and examiner, and in 
October, 1933, was appointed a special 
agent and assigned to the Dallas field. 
Next, he was a special agent in Mary- 
land and Delaware and in 1935 was ap- 
pointed special agent for western Texas 
with headquarters at Lubbock, remain- 
ing until 1943 when he became fire and 
inland marine manager of W. T, 
Schackelford & Co., a Baltimore local 
agency. A year later he rejoined Great 
American as special agent with head- 
quarters in Roanoke. From 1946 to 1951 
he was agency superintendent at the 
home office supervising Southeast terri- 
tory and he was made an officer in 
April, 1951, when he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary and handled southeast 
and southwest territory. In 1952 he was 
elected secretary, and in April, 1954, vice 
president. 

He has been on board of governors 
of Arkansas Inspection & Rating Bu- 
reau and has served on executive com- 
mittee of South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association, Texas Insurance Advisory 
Association, Puerto Rico Inspection and 
Rating Bureau and United States Fire 
Companies Conference. He is also chair- 
man, management committee, Reinsur- 
ance Exchange. 

He lives in Ridgewood, N. J., and his 
son, Richard L., is at Columbia Univer- 
Sity. 


(EN IT OL MA CTEERT 


and the city agent alike should be out 
competing for their business. 

In villages and towns, the trend to 
single houses has produced a boom that 
continues to expand. Reliable statistics 
reveal that nine out of every ten new 
dwelling units being built are single 
family detached houses. Builders are 
putting up another 100,000 or so a 
month. The new houses are being 
bought by young and old alike. All of 
this growth of home ownership is mak- 
ing an insurance market available for 
the homes, their contents, the personal 
liability of their owners. Suburban liv- 
ing has brought about a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of automobiles and 
car sales are increasing at a much more 
rapid rate than population. 

The interest to insure is in sight. The 
will to get the business—salesmanship— 
is to be the answer to the competitive 
problem. 

The companies’ must continue their 
mechanization and research to develop 
means of reducing the expense of doing 
business. They are providing broader 
and more comprehensive packaged poli- 
cies to give the insuring public more for 
its money. This, coupled with sales aid 
material and attention-getting, reader 
appeal advertising programs, should en- 
able the thinking, energetic agent to 
meet all forms of competition through 
salesmanship. 





Brown Named by AFIA 
As Asst. General Manager 


General Manager James O. Nichols of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 


ciation announces appointment of T. B. 
Brown, jt. as assistant general mana- 
ger. A native of Memphis, Tenn., Mr. 
Brown attended St. Mary’s College in 
California. Experienced in the insurance 
field, he joined the AFIA branch in 
China in 1940, where he was interned 
during World War II. 

After his repatriation in New York 
in 1943, Mr. Brown returned to Shang- 
hai, remaining there until he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Calcutta branch 
in 1949. Since 1953 Mr. Brown has serv ed 
as supervisor for France. 
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Close Cooperation Between Insurers 


And Producers Held Essential Today 


Agents and Brokers Can Offer Valuable Service to Companies; 
Latter Can Aid by Expanding Advertising Programs and 
Not Acting to Restrict Markets on Some Lines 


By ALBERT MEzEY 
President, Mezey Agency, Inc., New York 











Much has been written and spoken 
in recent months on the subject of the 
independent agent and broker, and the 
part they in selling the American 
public insurance coverages suitable for 
the individual needs of the assured 
Most of the immediate current comment 
seems to have had origin from what 
might appear to be a somewhat hurried 
aitempt to meet the present very con 
picuous and aggressive activities of the 
hrect writing companies. 

\s is generally the case in situations 
such as this, comments are made which 
are easily misinterpreted but sometimes 
intended as “trial balloons” to indicate 
the thinking of some portion of the 
stock insurance industry. 

Metropolitan Agency System Justified 
Without presuming to speak for any 
ea outside the vast New York City 
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\l Mezey started in’ insurance 
when he was 14 years old. He went 
with Darby, Hooper & McDaniel and 
his initial training he served 
successively with D. L 
\gency as vice president, the E. H. 
Driggs Agency as production mana 
ger and with Home Indemnity and 
Royal Indemnity in production work. 


atter 


Rosston 


territory it seems to this writer that 
the long and estimable record of the 
brokerage—metropolitan agency system 
which has been written into the history 
of insurance service of this city justi- 
fies an opportunity to make suggestions 
for the overall good of the insurance 
industry. 

The metropolitan agency system has 
been an institution in New York City 
for well over a half century. It devel- 
oped and grew because it best con- 
formed to the needs of the city, which 
Was itself growing in a rapid and un- 
charted manner. Brokers found the 
agency system flexible for their needs 
by providing placing facilities as well as 
sales assistance within the expanding 
area—both for industrial and residen- 
tial requirements. With the metropoli- 
tan agent having a number of carriers 
in his office the broker found a market 
for his business in one place, thereby 
saving considerable time and money in 
placing of his business. 

Closer Cooperation Needed 


With this background, and without 
attempting in this article to do other 
than point out a few things that would 
seem helpful to cope with the present 
competition, the writer would like to 
suggest closer cooperation between the 
insurance companies and_ the 


stock 


agents’, brokers’ and producers’ associa- 
tions from the national level down to 
and including the local level. 

It is a fair assumption that the pro- 
ducer of any business, and particularly 
the insurance business, learns of the 
public’s reaction to the various forms 
of coverages offered by the companies 
whether it be price or protection, and 
therefore the producer, through his or- 
ganization, can offer invaluable advice 





ALBERT MEZEY 


and data that should be beneficial to the 
industry. 
Advertising Programs 


Many stock companies have been do- 
ing considerable advertising in the na- 
tional press and magazines suggesting to 
the public the advantages of doing busi- 


ness with a local insurance agent or 
broker. This is indeed a splendid pro- 
gram and will undoubtedly offset to 


some extent the advertising and activi- 
ties of the direct writing companies. 

This fine gesture, which is undoubt- 
edly costing the individual companies 
considerable money, is certainly worthy 
of much praise and support from the 
agents and brokers throughout the na- 
tion. But if such a program could be 
enlarged to include all stock insurance 
companies and their agents and brokers 
it would seem that the public would 
get a better picture of the relationship 
between company and _ producer. 

The Railroad Association is a good 
example of what joint advertising can 
do to inform the public. Another illus- 
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How do you handle 


Every once in a while a risk turns up 
that’s “not in the books”—tough, un- 
orthodox and difficult to place. Jaffe’s 
new Excess Lines Department has been 
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tration is the current advertising being 
done by the meat packers and by the 
beer. 

Perhaps’ it would be 
mention here that regardless of all the 
advertising which may be done on be- 
half of the stock insurance business, 
the application of all coverages 
gested to the public must be through 
the public is prone to call “My 
Insurance Agent,” whether that indi- 
vidual be a broker operating independ- 
ently or through an agency. 

How well the public is served depends 
in no little measure the market 
which is available to the producers, and 
one need only reflect a very short while 
to the recent problems 
which, to difficult 
to explain to the public. 

The following situation is 
ferred to here to point out what was 


brewers of 


not amiss to 


sug- 


what 


on 


some of 
the 


recall 


say least, were 


only re- 


previously suggested in this article to 
bring about a closer relationship — be- 
tween stock insurance companies and 


producer organizations. 
Moves Which Restrict Markets 


The very recent announcement by one 
company raising the commission on PPF 
business which caused most of the other 
stock companies to follow suit seems to 
be a good illustration of the need for 
closer cooperation between company and 
producer, 

Here in the metropolitan area where 
the loss experience on this class of 


business indicates it to be far from a 
profitable line increasing acquisition 
costs would only tend to narrow the 


market, and thereby create further dif- 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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(Continued from Page 67) 


insurance 
no other 
providence and 
brains, gen- 
necessary 
line 


manage an 
truth is that in 


ernments, can 
company, the 
business are honesty, 
experience, combined with 
erosity and enterprise more 
to success. Stability all along the 
should be the motto of insurance com- 
panies; the wreckage of not a few 
seemingly promising enterprises are re- 
minders of this truth.” 

In this same book appears this para- 
graph, ‘ ‘One mz ry say of the Yorkshire 
Insurance Co. today that not only is its 
business built up on a solid basis, but 
also its offices, as it is a fact they are 
erected on a foundation that the ages 
have not been able to destroy—namely, 
the Roman Wall of York. This was dis- 
covered beneath the present building 
and all attempts to pierce it were found 


to be in vain, after the destruction of 
many of the workmen’s_tools.”—And 
this—“There is little reason to doubt 
that in the early days the directors 
realized the risks they ran in conduct- 
ing an insurance business on circum- 
scribed lines, and we find them con- 
stantly at the annual meetings appealing 


to the shareholders to help in extending 
the company’s operations. There must 
have been times of grave anxiety dur- 
ing this experimental stage of the com- 


pany’s history. From the present day 
point of view the records indicate that 
those first directors appear to have 


undertaken an undue proportion of what 
are now known as ‘special risks’ in the 
fire department, and at rates that could 
hardly prove remunerative.” Bear in 
mind these words were written in 1924. 
Even then the contrast with the habits 
and the needs of the business in the 
earlier days was marked. 

Throughout the years, management of 
the Yorkshire and of the many other 
splendid companies in this business have 
devoted themselves to the maintenance 
of sound principles and unselfishly 
served this great industry in the 
strengthening of its position not only 
immediately through the protection 
given the insuring public, but through 
the education of the people coming 
into the business. 

A Threat to Guard Against 

The result has been the development 
of traditions of which we may be justly 
proud, but there is a threat to any busi- 
ness of such antiquity and_ tradition 
which must be guarded against and it 
is on that problem that our attention is 
focused. Is it possible that this industry, 
or profession if you will, has grown so 


large and has prospered so well over the 
many years, that we ascribe to our man- 
made organizations and ways of doing 


business a sanctity which is neither a 
compliment to present management nor 
There are bet- 


a service to the public ? 
ter ways of doing business to meet 
present day needs, but for the compa- 
nies to find their way there must be 
more give and take, less stubbornness 
and self satisfaction. 

We have made great strides toward 
multiple line underwriting, long since 
iccepted and done well by our friends 


date we have not 
this business 


in England, but to 
simplified the handling of 
nor overcome the burden of increasing 
statutory requirements. It would almost 
seem, judging by the tons of paper re 
quired for the unending bulletins pub- 
lished by almost uncounted organiza- 
tions, that we have indeed mired our- 
selves in a pulpy entanglement which 
only strong and determined minds can 
overcome. We must insist upon fewer 
company organizations, a limited num- 
ber of committees, a willingness to dis- 
card the obsolete and to test soundly, 
avoiding any irrational pressure of com- 
petition, contracts and systems which 
will do credit to the background of this 
business. 

If Mr. Silversides’ 
presidency of CII has inspired me to 
reread our history and to find renewed 
pride and confidence in this great busi- 
ness it is because of the soundness of 
precepts which were stated many years 


elevation to the 


Toale On Agents 


(Continued from Page 69) 


used, can be a tremendous asset to the 
practicing insurance agent. Again he has 
a wide selection of equipment. However, 
the availability of a machine which would 
record his thoughts at a given time or 
particularly in the process of a very com- 
plicated inspection or survey could be in- 
valuable. Once again, the test of use can 
be applied. If these machines are not 
used they are again a wasted purchase. 
Selection of Personnel 

Up to this point, we have been dis- 
cussing the handling of an agency with 
only one individual involved, the agent 
himself. He must have additional per- 
sonnel. Regardless of the efficient plan- 
ning of his office and the equipment 
which he may have on hand, inefficient 
personnel can destroy the entire effect. 
Careful selection of office help, plus a 
training program, can solve this problem. 

Any person in the office who performs 





should be con- 
is plenty of 
business. We 

but let it 
his- 


which today 
repeated. There 
common sense in this 
should indeed “refer back” 
be occasionally to philosophy and 
tory rather than committees. 


ago and 
stantly 


a clerical routine should know why he is 
doing the particular job, This is the 
agent’s responsibility. The use of incen- 
tive plans through bonus or profit-shar- 
ing agreements helps to create an in- 
creased interest in the overall efficiency 
of the agency. However, of equal im- 
portance, is the time taken to explain, 
even to the least important clerk, the 
reason for his job, and the impact of its 
efficient handling on the overall opera- 
tion. 

One common defect of many agent’s 
office is that it is too comfortable for 
the agent. If this is the case, he remains 
in the office the greater part of the day 
and is not out selling insurance. Again, 
with our eye towards the professional 
approach, the agent should be in the 
office a minimum of time. 

This requires someone in the office who 
is capable of making decisions. The 
“supervisor” is once again the mark of 
a well-run agency. The person who as- 
sumes this role, should to a large extent, 
reflect the thinking and overall objectives 
of the agent principle. Training in the 
operations of the office, plus the instilling 
in this person of the purpose and aims 
involved, is required of tthe agent, 

The agent who has such a person can 
devote a large measure of his time to the 
seeking of new business and to the ser- 
vicing required by those clients who are 
already on his books. The current trend 
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towards broader coverages, which require 
greater exploration and increased expla- 
nation, seem to make it essential that the 
agent be in a position to devote the 
necessary time to these outside activities, 
Activity in Trade Associations 

Another trademark of the “pro” is the 
plaque or decal indicating that he is a 
member of his trade association. If this 
physical mark and the payment of his 
dues is the only part he takes in his 
association, this is not true. On the other 
hand, the agent who takes an active part 
in his local, state and national associa- 
tion, avails himself of a magnificent op- 
portunity to be kept aware of new trends 
and to share ideas. 

He is equipping himself to provide bet- 
ter service to his clients by taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to learn 
more about his chosen profession and to 
watch the development of new ideas, 
Undoubtedly, many recent changes in 
coverages have come as a distinct shock 
to the uninformed agent. But, on the 
other side of the fence, the active asso- 
ciation member, through his committee 
work, may have been aware of the entire 
development from its inception to its 
announcement as an accomplished fact. 
Certainly, this second man is the pro- 
fessional. 

The same thing may be applied to the 
agent’s activities in civic organizations in 
his own community. The insurance which 
he sells becomes an integral part of the 
economic life of the community. His fire 
insurance policies stand behind the mort- 
gages of the local bank, his liability 
policies protect the citizenry against pos- 
sible negligence and resultant loss. Since 
these statements are true, it appears ob- 
vious that he too should be a part of 
the community life. His experience in 
accident and fire prevention alone, for 
example, can serve as inspirational lead- 
ership to other citizens. 

This field could be developed into a 
separate article. There are that many 
facets available. It is sufficient to say 
here that the professional agent again 
realizes his obligation to the community 
and fulfills it by active participation in 
civic affairs. 

Meeting Insurance Needs of Clients 

Is the agent who follows these basic 
rules truly professional? This can only 
be determined by a careful look at the 
product he sells and how it functions. 
His product is obviously insurance. The 
policies which he brings into being for 
his clients set out to provide protection 
against certain possibilities, any one of 
which might cause financial loss. The test 
is what transpires, because of the exist- 
ence of these policies, at the time of a 
loss. 

In addition to the specific piece of 
paper that we call a policy, our profes- 
sional man has added additional elements. 
First, he has mixed in a well-rounded 
knowledge of the business which when 
blended with his interest in providing 
real protection to his insured, produces 
a healthy advantage. Having surveyed 
the insurance needs of his client with a 
well-trained eye towards adequate and 
complete protection, the ingredients of 
his policy begin to take shape. Finally, 
he adds his willingness to serve his 
clients, not only in the selection of the 
policy ‘originally, but through advice and 
counsel on possible changes and, of 
course, competent assistance in preparing 
the necessary information should a loss 
occur, 

It appears obvious that these factors 
produce an insurance policy which is 
much more than a piece of paper. It is 
instead, a time tested contract of insur- 
ance, the product our professional agent 
set out to sell and, it will do what it 
proposes—it will indemnify the insured 
for that which he has lost through acci- 
dent or injury. 

The term “professional” is not beyond 
the reach of the insurance agent. No, it 
is well within his reach and can be 
earned without superhuman effort, It 
cannot be loosely applied, nor can it be 
acquired in the twinkling of an eye. 

The ranks of those agents who deserve 
the appelation of professional is growing 
rapidly. The only entrance requirement 


to these ranks is—the willingness to earn 
the distinction. 
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It’s mighty satisfying to buy your insurance from a man who takes a personal 
interest in you, your family, and your business. Right there is a powerful 
reason for buying from a local agent. He is your friend and neighbor. He 
thinks in terms of your interests. You can depend on him to keep your in- 
surance up-to-date—to bring you the benefits of rate reductions or better 
protection—to give you prompt assistance in event of loss. 


fETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AN!) \{\RINE INSURANCE CoO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD 1... ..sANCE CO. OF N.Y 
HARTFORD, CON .ECTICUT 








This advertisement also appears —in color — in TIME, NEWSWEEK, TOWN 
JOURNAL, NATION’S BUSINESS Clinton L. Allen, President 


f | SURE AM GLAD OUR DADDY BUYS HIS 
“INSURANCE FROM A LOCAL AGENT... 
HE TAKES SUCH A PERSONAL INTEREST 


| 























No Policyholder Has 
Ever Suffered Loss... 


Since the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819, companies comprising 
the Aetna Insurance Group have 
paid a total of more than 
$1,000,000,000 in settlement of 
claims resulting from fire, auto- 
mobile accidents, hurricanes, 
theft and other calamities. 
Through wars, conflagrations and 
depressions, no policyholder has 
ever suffered loss because of fail- 
ure of an Aetna Company to 
meet its obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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New Commercial Property Floater 


Form and Rating Schedule Adopted by Pacific Fire Rating Bureau for Use in California; 


Provides Mercantile Risks With Broader Protection Than Previously 


Development of _ commercial prop- 
erty floater in California and its — 
ance by the insurance industry the car- 
riers and the producers as well as buy- 
ers of insurznee, is the most importan 
advance in the concept of multiple line 
underwriting for the year of 1955. It is 
rue that the form appeared as early as 
1953, but its real growth has taken place 
this year, and is estimated that $10, 
000.0000 in premiums have been written. 

Like an e org ke the development 
of this form in California has caused 
reverberations throughout the nation 
and has provided the impetus for the in 
surance industry to immediately study 
the policy so it can be made available 
to all jurisdictions 

Many of the new so-called “block” 
policies, such as cameras and musical 
instruments dealers, furriers and equip 
ment dealers, have been developed in 
California because the insurance code 
uniquely does not require that rates and 
forms be filed. Policies covering these 


dealers’ properties were issued in Cali 











Russell signers Jr. 


Russell Pierce, Jr., author of this ar- 
icle on the new ey rT? property 
floater form in use in California, was 


graduated from the University of ‘Cali- 
fornia in 1933 an d immediately ‘ined the 
Fircman’s Fund Insurance Co. He started 
in the claims department and then was 
transferred to the Portland, Ore. office 
in 1037 He returned to San Francisco 
in 1940. Tweive years later, in 1952, Mr. 
P ierce was advanced to his present post 
as assistant marine secretary. He is a 
member of the Pacific Fire Rating Bu 
reau’s committee that developed the form 
and rate schedule of the commercial 
property floater, 








fornia as multiple line contracts as far 
back as 1950, long before they were 
recognized as inland marine under the 
revised Marine Definition and made 
available in all jurisdictions 


More Freedom of Action in California 


the free 
rapid pace in 
policies with- 


In California the insurer has 
lom to move at a more 
providing these package 
out the problems that hamper those 
states which have filing requirements 
in their codes. The restraining force in 
the California Code from unsound and 
wild experimentation is the provision 
that a rate shall not be inadequate, ex 
cessive or unfairly discriminatory 

This omission of a provision for filing 
form and rate, coupled with the provi 
sion that permits waiving the provisions 
of the statutory standard fire policy 
vhere the policy is on an unspecified 
perils basis, are the reasons that pro 


hing properly qualified underwriters 
use California for their proving ground 
to originate new forms 


In 1953 a handful 
pendently 


of companies inde- 
introduced their own forms 
and rating schedules providing the mer- 
cantile risk for the first time with a 
package policy covering all risks on 
personal property while on or off an 
assured’s premises including 


coverage 


office 
1954 a number of the leaders in the 
market had entered the field. 


vhile being 
radical 
deal of criticism from the more con- 
servative brethren. But gradually one by 
one, and primarily for defensive reasons, 
the companies allowed their 


Available; What Bureau Policy Includes 


By Russet Pierce, Jr. 
Assistant Marine Secretary, Fireman’s Fund Group 


chaos and confusion that reigned and 
the contention that the form was noth- 
ing but a rate cutting device. In retro- 
spect one realizes that the adversaries 
of the form spread this propaganda in 
their unwillingness to accept the form 
Actually, a good many leaders who were 
reluctant to accept the form did so a 
an early date, not only to protect their 
\ great deal has been said about the own business but in order to provide 


transported. This was a 


step and it provoked a great 


California 
to meet this competition, and by 














FIRE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. HEINZE 
President 


Domestic 
Multiple Line Reinsurance 


Foreign Field 
Multiple Line 
Direct Insurance 
and Reinsurance 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE: BARCLAY 7-2320 CABLE: UNITYINS 














RUSSELL PIERCE, WIR: 


proper leadership. This action had a 
stabilizing effect on the market. 

In 1954 the Pacific Fire Rating Bu- 
reau voted to assume jurisdiction of this 
policy and rating schedule. Almost 
simultaneously the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, an industry or- 
ganization, created a subcommittee to 
study this subject and make recommen- 
dations to the P.F.R.B. Both committees 
are composed of representatives from 
fire, marine and casualty companies. 


Proper Rating a Problem 


This has been one of the most diff- 
cult tasks ever assigned to a committee 
because the single policy combines and 
merges hazards which were formerly 
written under separate policies and were 
subject to the jurisdiction of various 
rating bodies. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee members had to free their minds 
from the time-honored philosophy of 
compartmented insurance and approz ich 
the problem not as fire or marine or 
casualty underwriters, but as multiple 
line underwriters. ; 

The prime problem in rating this 
policy lies in the inland marine segment 
which has never been subject to a 
standard approach, whereas rates for 
fire, lightning and extended coverage 
perils, vandalism, malicious mischief, 
sprinkler leakage, water damage and 
burglary are well established. This lack 
of standard treatment for the inland 
marine segment is due to the variance 
of exposures that each risk presents. 

To find an equitable formula that 
would recognize these differences was a 
difficult objective. As an illustration, one 
merchandiser may present a_ serious 
transportation exposure and have a 
large force of salesmen traveling wit th 
valuable samples. Another merchandiser 
in the same line of business may have 
no transportation exposure or traveling 
salesmen. 

The net result of 

(Continued on 


the committees’ 
Page 82) 
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New York Blue Goose 
Honors “Cy” Howard 


HE IS RETIRING DECEMBER 31 





North British Philadelphia Manager Is 
Past Head of Local Pond; New 
Members Are Initiated 





Nearly 200 members and guests of 
New York City Pond of the Blue Goose 
honored popular S. R. “Cy” Howard, 
head of the Philadelphia office of the 
North British Group and former most 
loyal gander of the pond, at a dinner 
meeting December 7 at the Railroad- 
Machinery Club in New York. Mr. 
Howard, who has been one of the most 
active members of Blue Goose, is re- 
tiring from business at the close of 
1955 and shortly thereafter will go to 
Florida to live. As tokens of affection 
he was presented with a Life Member- 
ship Certificate in Blue Goose by the 
Pond and also with a radio clock. 

Most Loyal Gander John J. Mc- 
Andrews presided at the meeting, at- 
tended also by three past most loyal 
grand ganders of Blue Goose: Philip M. 
Winchester and Samuel A. Mehorter of 
New York, and Gen. Joseph R. Knowlan 
of Philadelphia, who came to share in 
the tributes to Mr. Howard. 


Winchester Commends Howard 


Mr. Winchester outlined the exten- 

sive and constructive services the guest 
of honor had rendered Blue Goose dur- 
ing his many years as a member of the 
fraternity. He has served several times 
as a deputy most loyal grand gander 
and has held membership simultaneously 
in the New York, Garden State of New 
Jersey, Penn and Illinois Ponds. 
_ Mr. Howard joined the North British 
in 1907 in New York and in 1916 went 
into the New Jersey field as_ special 
agent. Later he was transferred to Phil- 
adelphia, then to Chicago, and finally 
back to Philadelphia. 

Replying to tributes paid him Mr. 
Howard spoke of his pride in the de- 
velopment and progress of Blue Goose 
and told how he had long favored a 
separate pond for New Jersey which, 
however, did not develop until about 
three years ago due to opposition. He 
also spoke in support of the admission 
now of casualty men to Blue Goose, 
saying that the organization must keep 
abreast of current multiple line trends 
in the business. 

A large group of new members were 
admitted to New York City Pond and 
initiated at the dinner. Max C. W. 
3uchenberger, chairman of the life in- 
surance committee, reported that the 
pond Group life coverage now totals 
$208,000. He urged all ganders to take 
advantage of this low cost protection. 





Swan Completes 60 Years 
With America Fore Group 


Charles E. Swan, treasurer of the 
America Fore Insurance Group, was 
guest of honor December 9 at a lunch- 
eon given him by a number of his fellow 
othcers on the occasion of his 60th 
anniversary with the organization. Presi- 
dent Frank A. Christensen and Execu- 
tive Vice President J. Victor Herd were 
present and paid tribute to Mr. Swan. 

Mr. Swan was born in Brooklyn and 
still resides there. He joined the Phenix 
Fire in 1895 as ‘a clerk in the loss de- 
partment. In 1910 he was named cashier 
of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire, a consolida- 
tion of the Phenix of Brooklyn and 
Fidelity Fire of New York. In 1921 he 
Was appointed auditor of all companies 
comprising the America Fore Group. In 
1924 he was elected treasurer of the fire 
companies of the America Fore Group 
and in 1932 was named treasurer of all 
companies of the group. 

Mr. Swan is also a director of the 


Niagara Fire and the Fidelity & Casu- 
alty Co, 
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CONVINCE 
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paid by THE HOME 


When it comes time to 
collect, you realize the value of 
good insurance. 





Many thousands of people—homeowners, businessmen, farmers: 
have made this discovery about The Home Insurance Company 


Through the burning of cities, windstorms and other disasters, 


The Home has paid—big losses and small—promptly and fairly 


The value of the services of The Home can be 

measured by the size of the bill—over two billion dollars 
paid out in losses since 1853 

Equally important have been the human, devoted and skilled 
services of the agents of The Home. Without them, 

this record could never have been attained 


For your protection, it’s wise to see your own Home agent. 


ity PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE Your HOMETOWN AG 


ENT! 


the bill came to $2,042 803 288 


(Quer two Fillion dollar ) 


THE HOME 


FIRE « AUTOMOBILE 





Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y 


MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Compaay, an affiliate, writes 


Cesualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represeried by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 








The Home Insurance Company’s 
new advertisement dramatically 
illustrates the point about insurance 


that most interests the policyholder— 


prompt and fair claim settlement. 
One of the most powerful sales 
factors you have working for you 
is the prospect’s knowledge that 
you render the same skilled service 
after a loss as you do in the 
original selling. 


















Smith Chief Executive 
Of Marsh & McLennan 


MAUS MADE BOARD CHAIRMAN 





Smith, President, Succeeds Late L. S. 
Kennedy as Chief Executive Officer; 
Maus With Firm Since 1916 





Hermon Dunlap Smith, president at 
Chicago of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
national insurance brokerage firm, states 
that William Donald Maus has_ been 
elected chairman at a meeting of the 
board of directors. Mr. Smith is made 


HERMON DUNLAP SMITH 


chief executive officer of the firm suc 
ceeding Laurence S. Kennedy who held 
that position as chairman until his death 


on November 27. 

Mr. Maus, 62, was born in Pekin, Il, 
attended the University of Kentucky and 
the University of Minnesota. He was 
employed by the Northwestern Fire & 
Marine at Minneapolis from 1911 to 
1916 when he joined the Minneapolis 
office of Marsh & McLennan. In 1921 
he transferred to the New York office 
He was elected a vice president in 1930 
and a director in 1945. He succeeded 
Mr. Kennedy as executive head of the 
New York office and in 1951 was elected 
executive vice president with responsi 
bilities for the eastern offices in addition 
to the New York office. 

H. D. Smith Career 


Mr. Smith, 55, was born in Chicago 
He was graduated from Harvard Uni 
versity in 1921 with a B.A. degree. He 
was elected president of Marsh & Mc 
Lennan in June of this year prior to 
which he had been executive vice presi 
dent in charge of the firm’s Chicago and 
midwestern offices. He began his busi 
ness career with the Northern Trust Co 
in 1922 and was second vice president 
when he joined Marsh & McLennan in 
1928. He became vice president of 
Marsh & McLennan in 1931, director in 
1944, executive vice president in 1949 

He has been active for many years in 
civic and philanthropic organizations 
and is now president of the Community 
Fund of Chicago; president, Chicago 
Historical Society; first vice president, 
Newberry Library; vice chairman, Chi 


cago Community Trust; director, Chi 
cago Association of Commerce & Indus 
try; trustee, University of ¢ hicago, and 


a member of the Council of Fellows of 

the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Marsh & McLennan is a large inter 

national insurance brokerage firm em- 


ploying 2,456 people with offices in 2¢ 
principal cities in the United States, 
four in Canada, also an office in Lon 


don, Havana and Mexico City. It has 
among its clients many of the country’s 
largest companies for whom it handles 
all forms of insurance and performs en- 
gineering actuarial and average adjust- 
ing services. 
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Commercial Floater 


(Continued from Page 80) 


studies has been the development of a 
rating structure for the average retail 
risk. The larger retailers, wholesalers, 
distributors and jobbers will be submit- 
ted to the rating bureau for special 
treatment. 


Pacific Bureau Form 


After a year’s study by both of these 
committees, a form and rating schedule 
has been adopted by the Pacific Fire 
Rating Bureau for use in California 
which went into effect See Pe 1, 1955. 
The Bureau form incorporates most of 
the provisions of the California Stand- 
ard Fire policy in contrast to the forms 
that have been issued by the companies 
independently which followed the inland 
With this one excep- 


marine treatment. 
tion, the Bureau form is similar to those 
forms which were written independently. 
The Bureau policy, which will be used 
in California, insures against all risks 
of physical loss of or to the property 
covered while anywhere in the Conti- 
nental United States and Canada, or 
during coastwise transit between places 


in the Continental United States or 
Canada. 
When Property Is Not Covered 

Property insured includes virtually all 
personal property usual to the conduct 
of the assured’s business including the 
property of others in his custody and 
tenants improvements and betterments. 
It does not cover property: 

(1) During shipment by mail. 

(2) During transit while waterborne 
on overseas vessel destined via Panama 
Canal. 

(3) During export or import shipment 
(except to or from Canada) while on 
aircraft or while waterborne on over- 
seas vessel. 


(4) While in Alaska. 


(5) While in transit destined to or 
shipped from Alaska. 

(6) When sold by the assured under 
conditional sale, trust agreement, in 
stallment payment, or other deferred 
payment plan, after delivery to. cus- 
tomers. 

(7) At any location owned, leased 
operated by the assured located outside 


the state of California (except property 


situated at such a location which is in 
transit or customarily used away from 
such location). This exclusion is neces- 


sary as the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau 
authority to promulgate rates, forms and 
limited to the state of Cali- 


rules was 
fornia. 

It is also found in most independent 
policies in order to avoid affording 
Commercial Property Floater coverage 


in states that do not approve the form. 
Property normally eligible for inland 
marine coverage is included in both the 
Bureau and independent forms, whether 
located inside or outside California, as 
this presents no conflict with state 


statutes 


Specified Property Excluded 
The following specified types of prop 


erty are not covered: 

(1) Currency, money, notes, securi- 
ties, stamps, deeds, accounts, bills, evi- 
dences of debt, letters of credit, pass- 
ports, documents, manuscripts, tickets 
and other valuable papers. 

(2) Animals (except when held for 
sale); lawns or plants (except when 


held for sale or when used for deco- 
rative purposes inside buildings); trees 
or growing crops. 

(3) Automobiles, 
ers and other similar vehicles 
or designed principally for 
use; and aircraft. 

(4) Motorcycles, motorscooters 
other similar vehicles licensed or de- 
signed principally for highway use; but 
this does not apply to such property 
(except when driven or towed) held for 


motor trucks, trail- 
licensed 
highway 


and 


sale or in transit in connection there- 
with. 

(5) Watercraft (except when such 
property is held for sale or in transit 


in connection therewith and when afloat). 


(6) Except with respect to certain 
perils: 

(a) Glass and articles of a_ fragile 
nature (other than lenses of photo- 


graphic or scientific instruments) against 
breakage. 

(b) Photographic materials sensitive 
to light against loss by exposure to light. 
Further Exclusions 
(7) Except with respect to ensuing 
loss that would otherwise be covered: 
(a) Steam boilers, steam pipes, steam 
turbines or steam engines against loss 
by bursting, rupture or explosion (other 
than explosion of accumulated gases or 
unconsumed fuel within a fire box or 

combustion chamber of such vessel). 


(b) Electrical appliances or devices 
of any kind (including wiring) against 
loss by artificially generated electrical 


currents. 

(c) Property actually being worked 
upon against loss directly resulting from 
such work. 

(d) Property in the open against loss 
by rain, snow or sleet (other than 
property in the custody of carriers or 
bailees for hire). 

(e) Property, except property in the 
custody of carriers or bailees for hire, 
in any unattended motorcycle or private 


passenger type automobile against loss 
by theft (including attempt thereat) 
unless at the time of such theft the 


enclosed 
compart- 


is contained in a fully 
locked body or 


property 
and securely 


ment of such vehicle and the theft is 
accomplished by forcible entry,  evi- 
denced by visible marks, into the ve- 
hicle or compartment. 

(8) Except with respect to certain 
perils: 

(a) Neon, automatic or mechanical 
electric signs (other than when held for 
sale). 

(b) In excess of $1,000.—on stocks of 
furs and fur garments, pearls, precious 


and semi-precious stones, jewels, jewelry, 
watches and watch movements, gold, sil- 
ver, platinum and other precious metals, 
alloys and bullion. 

Earthquake and flood are the most not- 
able perils excluded. There are also the 
usual exclusions found in all risk dealer 
policies such as mere disappearance of 
property, infidelity, delay, loss of market 
or use, marring and scratching, mechan- 
ical breakdown, inherent vice, wear and 
tear and = gradual deterioration. The 
usual fire policy War Risk exclusion is 
applicable to the perils of fire and 
lightning while the common inland ma- 
rine War Risk exclusion is used for all 
other perils. 

There is a mandatory deductible of 
$50 which is not applicable to loss by 
fire, extended coverage perils, vandalism 
and malicious mischief, burglary, or to 
loss of or to property in transit while in 
custody of carriers or bailees for hire, or 


| JOHN F. NUBEL, President ROGER A. MOODEE, Vice-President 
Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 
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loss resulting from collision, upset, or 
overturn of the transporting conveyance. 

The flat premium form incorporates a 
co-insurance clause, while the reporting 
forms include a full reporting clause, both 
of which are similar to that found in fire 
forms. The Other Insurance Clause spe- 
cifically prohibits other insurance on 
property covered under the commercial 
property floater except property insured 
under a boiler and machinery policy, an 
elevator policy, a comprehensive glass 
policy, or an ocean marine cargo policy. 
If, at the time of a loss which would 
otherwise be covered, a boiler, elevator, 
glass or ocean marine cargo policy is in 
existence, then the commercial property 
floater is excess over the amount payable 
under such other insurance, whether col- 
lectible or not. 

Clauses Contained in Form 

A Debris Removal ‘Clause, similar to 
that found in most fire forms, is also in- 
corporated as is a Damage to Premises 


by Thieves paragraph, similar to that 
found in inland marine and burglary 
policies. There are other provisions 


normally found in a fire contract such as 
Verification of Values, Permits and 
Agreements, Breach of Warranty, Sub- 
rogation Waiver, and Statutory Require- 
ments. 

There are also clauses found in most 
inland marine policies such as a provision 
for general average and salvage charges 
for which the assured may become liable 
on shipments covered under the policy; 
a Sue and Labor clause which reimburses 
the assured for expenses incurred in re- 
covering, saving and preserving the prop- 
erty insured ; and a Carriers Clause 
which stipulates that this insurance shall 
indirectly to the 


not inure directly or 

benefit of any carrier. The basic form 
is attached to the California Standard 
Form Fire insurance policy and_ the 


clauses contained therein are also made 
part of the contract, 
Actual Cash Value Basis 
Loss under the policy is adjusted on 
an actual cash value basis with the fol- 
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lowing additional provisions: 


(1) Stocks sold by the assured but not 
delivered—the actual selling price, less 
any discounts or unincurred expenses. 

(2) Property of others for which the 
liability of the assured is limited by issu- 
ance of receipt or otherwise—the amount 
of such liability. 

(3) Photographic negatives and prints 
—the cost to replace with an equivalent 
amount of raw stock. 

The policy may be written on any one 
of three basis: non- reporting flat pre- 
mium; month! Ly reporting by location; 
monthly reporting in the aggregate. 


Rate Formula for Retail Risks 

The Pacific Fire Rating Bureau Com- 
mittee developed a complete rate formula 
for retail risks with gross sales of $1,- 
000,000.—or less. All other risks will be 
submitted to the Bureau for special rat- 
ing. The formula recognizes the estab- 
lished rating practices by using the pub- 
lished fire and extended coverage rates 
as a base with the loading determined 
by an application of rates in the burglary 
and water damage manuals with appro- 
priate debits and credits. 

There is also an additional loading for 
the all risk on premises protection and 
the transportation and floater exposures. 
The rating of the latter exposures has 
been the greatest obstacle in the com- 
mittee’s path, which is the reason large 
retailers and all wholesalers and distribu- 
tors must be submitted to the Bureau 
for special rating. Manufacturers at this 
time are not eligible for the P.JF.R.B. 
commercial property floater form, al- 
though they have been generally written 
by companies independently. 

Advantages of Form 

The advantages of the form are many, 
not only to the assured but also to the 
producers and underwriters. The prin- 
cipal ones are: (1) broader protection 
than previously available under any com- 
bination of individual policies and elimin- 
ation of twilight zones between them; 
(2) saving in premium over the cost of 
individual policies, which might produce 
similar coverage, due to reduced handling 
costs and the increased spread of perils; 
(3) saving in time and expense for as- 
sured, producer and underwriter in ne- 
gotiating and processing of only one 
policy as opposed to the several indi- 
vidual policies that it replaces. 

Considering the developments that 
have taken place in Caltfornia, it is inter- 
esting to speculate on the future of the 
commercial property floater, Proponents 
of the form believe that in the near 
future it will be a widely accepted policy. 
This is substantiated by the study pres- 
ently being conducted on this subject by 
the Inter-Regional Conference which is 
considering the commercial property 
floater for possible nationwide use. 
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Comprehensive Dwelling Policy 
Features Are Outlined by Perlet 


Outstandi ng features of the revised Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy, written by 
companies which are members of the Inter- 
bureau Insurance Advisory Group in New 
York City, were presented by Harry F. 
Perlet, ge neral manager of Interbureau, in 
a recent address before the Nebraska Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. He said that 
this broad policy, like other sound cover- 
ages, does not involve tampering wit the 
basic rate structure and fundamental prin- 
ciples of insurance. The Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy program is thus based 
squarely on existing rates and practices, 
he declared, with only such departures as 
can reasonably be justified on a sound un- 
derwriting basts. 

However, there are certain = v develop- 
ments in connection with the Conprche n- 
sive policy program with which agents 
should be acquainted. Outlining the form, 
endorsements, rules, minimum premiums 
and rate treatment, Mr. Perlet stated in 
part: 


Policy, Forms and Endorsements 


Policy: The basic policy has now been 
set up in such a way as to be used al- 
most countrywide. It consists essen- 
tially of the standard fire policy provi- 
sions, plus the provisions which are 
common to all of the coverages written 
under the policy. The latest edition of 
ihe Comprehensive Dwelling Policy has 
been simplified in many respects. Thus, 
necessary to show only the pre- 
miums on the face of the policy and 
separate columns for rates for the vari- 
ous perils have been eliminated. In addi- 
tion, much repetitious typing has been 
eliminated and the policy is on a tab- 
stop basis. Provision has been made 
for inserting installment payment pre- 
miums and credit for existing insurance 
on the face of the policy, which cuts 
work and eliminates one wind Ricorediry 

Forms: The forms are devised to 
track with the standard bureau forms in 
use in a given state. This avoids con- 
flicts which otherwise lead to confusion, 
when agents are compelled to discover 
the differences between two forms, each 
purporting to cover approximately the 
same perils. Several agents’ associa- 
tions have recently raised questions on 
this particular point and I anticipate that 
other associations will begin to worry 
about it too. 

Endorsements: The principal endorse- 
ments which are available for the Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy are set forth 
in Rule 12 of the general rules. The use 
of the endorsements permits the flexi- 
bility which producers are finding is 
necessary in the dwelling field. This was 
one fundamental point which had been 
in the mad scramble to cre- 
policy but is now coming 
again as past history 

would be necessary. 
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ate a “simple” 

to the forefront 
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Rules 

The revised rules still provide that the 
written for the owner- 
occupant of a one or two family dwell- 
ing. In addition, they have been ex- 
panded to permit the coverage of a ten- 
ant occupying private living quarters in 
buildings rated under dwelling and 
apartment schedules, This opens up an 
entirely new field in the package policy 
program and is done without the neces- 
sity of a whole additional set of forms, 
rules and rates. 

The fire coverages have been expanded 
so that the producer can provide his in- 
sured with four optional types of cover- 
age. First, we have the standard form, 
which is essentially fire, extended cover- 
age and additional extended coverage. 
Secondly, we have the regular broad 
form building and contents coverage 
Third, we have the special form to be 
used for the building, plus a broad form 

contents only coverage for the con- 
tents. 

By devising 
tents only, we get away 


policy can be 


a form applicable to con- 
from the many 


Conway Studios Corp. 
H. F. PERLET 
conflicts which are created when the so- 
called special form is attached to a policy 
containing other building and contents 
coverage. 

Lastly, this same broad form—con- 
tents only coverage can be used for the 
tenant. By eliminating all references to 
the building in this form, we have sim- 
plified the policy so far as a tenant is 
concerned. 


Mysterious Disappearance 


The theft coverage follows the stand- 
ard residence and outside theft policy 
and I believe it is very important to note 
that it includes the so-called mysterious 
disappearance presumption. Some peo- 
ple say that this creates no additional 
coverage, but I would remind you that 
while the older editions of this form did 


33 Lewis Street - 





not have this statement, in 1943 the com- 
panies found it necessary to include it. 
Nothing has changed since that time to 
demonstrate that it is not needed. 

The comprehensiive personal liability 
coverage is identical with the standard 
comprehensive personal liability policy 
and includes in addition thereto a fire 
legal liability coverage. The fire legal 
liability coverage item is actually set 
forth in the contract as a coverage and 
is not arrived at by merely making an 
exception to an exclusion. The fire legal 
liability coverage is particularly impor- 
tant for tenants. 

When the policy is written for the 
owner-occupant, it is required that fire 
and allied perils coverage be carried on 
building and contents, plus on-premises 
theft coverage, plus comprehensive per- 
sonal liability coverage. When written 
for a tenant, it is required that fire and 
allied perils coverage be carried on con- 
tents, plus on-premises theft coverage, 
plus comprehensive personal liability 
coverage. 

The extension of the policy to cover 
tenants has been done very simply. No 
snecial policies, forms, endorsements, 
etc., are necessary. The same basic 
policy is used to which are attached the 
broad form—contents only form for the 
fire coverage, plus standard coverage 
Group B for theft coverage, plus stand- 
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ard coverage Group C for liability cover- 
age. In addition, there is a 20% exten- 
sion to additional living expense and a 
10% extension to improvements and bet- 
terments, with the option to purchase 
additional amounts of either if needed, 
Rates are set forth in the manual. 

There are no minimum limits of lia- 
bility for the fire and allied perils cov- 
erage. There are two options under the 
theft coverage. If written under Option 
No. 1, the insured must carry a mini- 
mum of $1,500 and a certain discount is 
applicable. If written under Option No. 
2, he must carry a minimum of $1,000, 
but a lower discount is applied. 


Must Insure 80% to Value 


One of the principal theories of the 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy is that 
of obtaining insurance to value. The un- 
derwriting rules therefore require that 
insurance be carried 80% to value on 
building and/or contents, as the case 
may be. I would stress at this point that 
this 80% requirement applies to the spe- 
cific item of insurance. In other words, 
the Comprehensive Dwelling Policy pro- 
gram maintains no artificial percentage 
relationships between the building and 
contents coverages. 

If the insured has a $20,000 dwelling 
and $5,000 in contents, we believe that 
he should carry not less than $16,000 on 
his dwelling and no less than $4,000 on 
his contents. On the other hand, if he 
has a $20,000 building and $10,000 in con- 
tents, we believe he should carry not 
less than $16,000 on the building and no 
less than $8,000 on the contents. It 
might be stressed at this time that all 
of this insurance need not be under the 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy as long 
as insurance to value is carried. 

There are two optional methods of 
writing theft coverage. If theft cover- 
age is written in an amount equal to 
20% of the contents value, with a mini- 
mum of $1,500, a discount of 30% is 
granted. On the other hand, we find 
many insureds, particularly those in 
small towns, who feel that they do not 
need a large amount of theft coverage 
but, nevertheless, should be given some 
theft protection. Therefore, an option 
has been created whereby ‘this insured 
can carry a minimum of $1,000 of theft 
coverage and receive a 10% discount on 
the theft premium without disturbing 
the other discounts. 


Minimum Premiums 


The minimum premiums for the policy 
are $125 for three years for the owner- 
occupant and $100 for the tenant. In 
view of the coverages granted, these 
minimum premiums in reality are quite 
small , 

The rules require that when the policy 
is written subject to discount, a survey 
form must be completed. Once in @ 
while we hear some objection to this 
survey form on the basis that it takes 
time to fill it out and the insured does 
not want to sit down and go over his 
values, etc. However, this is one of the 
strongest elements of the Comprehen- 
sive Dwelling Policy, from both the pro- 
ducer’s and company’s standpoint. Let 
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me outline a few of the reasons. pancies in the Comprehensive Dwelling 
1. The survey form gives the agent a Policy. I would stress that generally the 

a permitted occupancies follow the local 
ready made we gy to make a personal fire bureau rules as limited by applicable 
contact with his insured. comprehensive personal liability and 
2. It establishes a simple method of theft rules. The permitted occupancies 


gauging values and discloses needed fe set forth in the manual and in gen- 


: ; . eral are much broader than are permit- 

areas of coverages outside the basic ted under any other package policy. 

policy. In keeping with the flexible approach ‘ej e) iS & SONS 
3. It reduces the number of “not of the Comprehensive Dwelling Policy, iat 


taken” or “canceled flat” policies. igen is “some — = it both : 
Sreciliiih. teed entity 10% with and without deductibles hus, you e 

Studies indicate that approximately ve ek Galle ak ce withiows « whee: 32 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 
of the policies written are ‘canceled storm deductible and with or without a 
flat” and this constitutes a tremendous deductible applying to the additional ex- Telephone: WOrth 4-0745 
unreimbursed expense to both the com- tended coverage, broad form or special 
panies and producers. Other lines of form coverages. In addition, if it is de- 
insurance have found that an application sired a $25 deductible can be used in 
form reduces flat cancellation consid- Connection with the theft coverage. 


For Placing Your Excess and Surplus Lines 
CALL 





erably and we believe it will have the Other insurance is permitted without (2) Theft—on-premises coverage— “ If the insured needs $10,000 coverag 
same effect in the dwelling field. oh oe Mapai of ie OMe esac pc aed cn ytteccatiale's 30% crue SOLA tg oe ee ae “ andi ard 
: ns such other insurance would be pi ion 2 o ao ee so 
Credit for Existing Insurance using the credit for existing eo Veen: 4 peace tern yer arr _ $93.80 for the special form. Thus, the 
The credit for existing insurance rule endorsement. Off-premises COVETERE co.cc 10% rating is very simple and, in addition, 
provides that credit will be given on wee rules ae provide that other DPOCINGS ATtICIED 20.5200 0000000 10% sige Dag heonoee A privat oe ating 
80% of the prorated premium of the uildings on the same premises may be 3 -e ; ad, ( sured what additional costs are 
policy being picked up but, and this is covered in the Comprehensive Dwelling (3) Comprehensive Personal Lia om as he gets progressively broader cov- 
an important thing to note, computed at | Policy when they are occupied for dwell- Dility 2... eee e eee eee eee ees 0% ya oc eats bod ec have o pe back 
os : : d fc Oo various manuals or to vari- 
urrent rates. Thus, for instance, if the ing purposes. Thus, for instance, if you The fire rates as contained in the ous sections of the same manual to de- 


, F i s have an insured who liv : . : 5 
extended phir SS premise and on the pacialans . figh cr peng = raceme tee ce nt og termine how much loading you add for 
ten, it is manifestly unfair to give credit dwelling owned by but not occupied by “7° @ go ate $1000 so i 1S- one form or how much you take off for 
based on the old rates as it would un- the same insured, it is permissible to counted basis dete sl. , wed ae aac a deductible. These are all precalculated. 
duly penalize the insured. On the other cover both under one policy. and _ Bt oe adas te ang __ Also included in the rate page section 
hand, if the rate has gone down, then Provision is madé for the usual op- ae ae all included in ps is a set of installment premium payment 
it is unfair to the company. Therefore, tional extensions to outbuildings, rental ©Y°'@ Fate. © rate oe — up tables. These are about the simplest 
the most equitable method is to compute value, additional living expense and 0°” the same territoria ae a ont that have ever been devised to take care 
the credit on the basis of current rates. trees, plants and shrubs. In addition, it regular fire dwelling a dal as of what is essentially a very involved 

Rule 12. Additional Coverages, indi- is possible to write specific amounts on YU know your dwelling schedules, you situation. For ex ample, let us assume 


cates the additional forms and endorse- these items where the insured might know your Comprehensive Dwelling that the prepaid policy premium for our 
ments which can be attached to the need more coverage than is provided un- Policy rate pages. hee soto ra Sd fictitious insured in Omaha is $415. Ref- 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy. By the der the extension. to look up or remember new c sper a erence to page IP-6 shows that for a 
use of these endorsements you can take tions, zones, etc. Thus, for — et prepaid policy premium of $415, the 
care of almost any need of the dwelling Rate Treatment us assume you have a brick dwelling in three-year installment premium — is 

Omaha and you want to write it without $431.60, the first installment is $166 and 


insured. Our long experience in the 
dwelling field business has demonstrated 
that no one single contract can be de- 


Under the new Comprehensive Dwell- any deductibles. Looking at page*Ne- the second and third installments are 
ing Policy program and assuming, of braska—l, we find the rate for the build- $132.80. There is no multiplying by 78%, 


vised which will give proper protection SOUTS® that the policy meets the re- ing as follows: adding 10% or going through any other 
to all or even to a large proportion of quirements for discount, ie. that the > 5c calculations, and these figures can be en 
‘agai mandatory coverages are taken, the fol- Standard f1OfM 6 c<c0c0 cs: $8.25 tesa dndelle om the face of the polics 

Rule 13 deals with the coverage of lowing discounts are provided: ROAGMRFORIN. «eos accrue 8.44 and need not be inserted in an endorse- 
office, business and professional occu- (1) Fire and allied perils coverage 25% Special form s06 665s e:. 0% 9.38 ment. 
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Reelected Chairman of 
Committee of Lloyd’s 


SIR MATTHEW DRYSDALE 


Sir Matthew Watt Drysdale was re- 
elected chairman of the Committee of 
Lloyd’s, London, and George Ewart 
Thomson was elected deputy chairman, 
to serve during 1956, at a meeting of 
the Committee of Lloyd’s held last week, 
according to cabled advices received 
from London by William B. Mendes, 
senior executive partner of Lloyd’s 
American counsel, Mendes & Mount, of 
this city. 

Sir Matthew, who was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1953 in recognition 
of his distinguished services, has been 
an underwriting member of Lloyd’s 
since 1919. He is well known in this 
country for his leadership in the rein- 
surance field and in the non-marine 
market of Lloyd’s and has many friends 
on this side. Previous to his present 
tenure as chairman of Lloyd’s, he was 


elected to and served in that office 
for four consecutive early terms, 1949 
through 1952. In 1947 he was deputy 


chairman. 

Mr. Thomson, who will succeed Ken- 
neth Gordon McNeil as deputy chair- 
man, has been a prominent underwiiier 
at Lloyd’s since 1933, specializing in the 
reinsurance and non-marine insurance 
fields. He has in the past served as a 
member of the Committee of Lloyd's. 
Mr. Thomson is also known in_ this 
country for his participation during 
World War II in the operation of the 
British Insurance - Communications Of- 
fice (“Bico”). 


Roy Duffus in Hospital 

Roy A. Duffus, secretary of the James 
Johnston Agency, Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., and one of the leading insurance 
agents in the country, has had a re- 
currence of the heart condition which 
he suffered about a year ago. He is 
now in the Strong Memorial Hospital 
in Rochester, but expects to return-to 
his home at 56 Elmwood Avenue in that 
city around Christmas Day. 

Mr. Duffus, a former president of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, is well known throughout 
the country for his dynamic talks on 
insurance. In recent vears he has ad- 
dressed agents’ associations from coast 
to coast and in September this year ap- 
peared before the Washington State 
convention on the Pacific Coast. 


HOME QF N. Y. DIVIDEND 

Kenneth E. Black, president of the 
Home Insurance Co., says the directors 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
50 cents a share, payable February 1 to 
stockholders of record January 3. This 
payment will be the 196th consecutive 
dividend paid to Home stockholders. 









Retire From Security 
HALL NEW PACIFIC MANAGER 


Oliver Was Vice President in Charge 
of Pacific Coast; Hubbell Served 
as Resident Sec’y at Chicago 





The retirements of Edward V. Oliver, 
vice president of the Security-Connecti- 
cut Companies in charge of the Pacific 
Coast territory, and of John J. Hubbell, 
resident secretary at the Chicago branch 
office, are announced by President Peter 
J. Berry. Ferdinand A. Hall has been 
named Pacific Coast manager to succeed 
Mr. Oliver and A. G. Peterson will as- 
sist him as associate manager. 

Mr. Oliver, a native of California, 
joined the Security Group in 1926 fol- 
lowing 13 years as metropolitan mana- 
ger with the California Insurance Co. in 
San Francisco. He was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Security in 1929, 
becoming Pacific Coast manager in 1939. 
In 1945 he was promoted to vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Hall has been affiliated with the 
Security-Connecticut Companies since 
1942 when he joined as a special agent 
in Los Angeles. He later became ma- 
rine manager of the Pacific Coast terri- 
tory and just prior to this appointment 





served with Mr. Oliver as associate 
Pacific Coast manager. 

Mr. Peterson began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1918 with the California Insur- 
ance Co., going to Security in 1926 as a 
fieldman. In 1954 he was advanced to 
executive assistant manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Hubbell Career 


Mr. Hubbell has supervised production 
in 15 mid-western states since his 
transfer to Chicago in 1940. He has 
been employed by the Security Group 
since 1925. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Hubbell has 
spent his entire career in insurance, with 
an interruption for service with the 
U. S. Army in France during World 
War I. During his time as special agent 
he served agents in Iowa with the In- 
surance Co. of North America. Later he 
was special agent in Detroit for the 
Interstate Fire from which position he 
joined the Security Group as state agent 
in the same area. He was transferred to 
the home office in Hartford, Conn., in 
1939, as general agent for the Western 
department and elevated to assistant 
secretary in 1940 just prior to returning 
to Chicago as resident secretary. 





JAMES J. GALLAGHER DIES 

James J. Gallagher, Albany, N. Y., in- 
surance man, died recently. He was 
connected with Rose & Kiernan of Al- 








Things every Insurance Buyer should know—No. 78 


Why an INDEPENDENT 


insurance man can serve you best 


In insurance, as in many other fields, there is no monopoly on good 
ideas, good service, or good rates. One company may have developed 
a better policy for the homeowner in some areas. Another company 
may boast lower rates on certain forms of insurance. Still a third 
may be especially noted for prompt service. 

Which of these companies should you insure with? If you ask a 
company representative, he will usually try to persuade you that 
his company—and only his company—is best for you. 


That in fact is a good reason for buying insurance only through an 
independent insurance agent or broker . . . 


v Because he represents not one but several insurance 
companies, he can be impartial in picking the best com- 
pany for your individual needs. 


v Because he’s a professional insurance man, not just a 
salesman, he keeps up with new types of insurance cove 
erage and makes certain your insurance is up to date. 


v Because he is independent, you can count on him to 
assist you with your claim when you suffer a loss and to 
represent your interests to the fullest at all times. 


Our advice: To be certain about your insurance protection and 
service, see a competent, independent agent or broker, 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 
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Grand Rapids + Houston + Indianapolis + Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Newark +» New Haven 
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Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, Automobile and Casualty Insurance 


bany for more than 25 years. 
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Sharp Battle in Wisconsin 


Over Fire Rate Formula 

The Wisconsin Insurance Department 
is holding hearings to determine whether 
fire insurance rates in that state should 
be predicated upon a formula allowing 
a 2.5% underwriting profit, plus 1% re- 
serve for catastrophes, or a formula al- 
lowing a 5% or 6% profit. The new 
Insurance Commissioner, Paul J. Rogan, 
favors the lower profit formula, holding 
that this permits adequate dollar profits 
for insurance companies, and seeks a 
fire rate reduction of 17%. His predeces- 
sor, Alfred Van De Zande, had offered 
a schedule to reduce rates only 5.5% 
and to boost extended coverage rates. 
These rate changes, to have been effec- 
tive January 1, have been suspended by 
Mr. Rogan. 

The Fire Insurance Rating Bureau, 
Milwaukee, contends that a 6% under- 
writing profit is reasonable and not 
excessive. At hearing sessions last week 
spokesmen for the state clashed sharply 
with contentions of insurance company 
spokesmen. The hearings, being con- 
tinued this week, have for their purpose, 
said Mr. Rogan, to “determine a reason- 
able expense ratio, a reasonable margin 
of underwriting profit, a reasonable re- 
serve for conflagration and catastrophe 
hazards and the permissible loss ratio.” 





Green Advanced in N. Y. 
By London & Lancashire 


The London & Lancashire has named 

H. K. Green as local secretary of the 
New York office in association with Lo- 
cal Secretary Joseph T. Goeller. 
_ Furthermore, at the directors’ meet- 
ings of the London & Lancashire In- 
demnity and the Safeguard of New 
York, Mr. Green was elected vice presi- 
dent of each company. 

Mr. Green, a native of New York, 
started his insurance career with the 
London & Lancashire in 1917 and has 
devoted his activities to the casualty 
section of the business. In 1939 he was 
elected secretary of the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity and placed in charge 
of operations of the New York metro- 
politan department in which capacity he 
will continue. 





Ladner New President 
Ins. Accountants Assn. 


_The Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion at New York has elected George R. 
Ladner, Security Group, as_ president. 
He succeeds Paul J. Synor, North Brit- 
ish Group. Other officers elected at the 
annual meeting are as follows: 

_First vice president, H. Edward Hill, 
Excess Management; second vice presi- 
dent, Harlan T. Pease, Springfield 
Group; third vice president, Edward F. 


Weller, Maryland Casualty; executive 
secretary, Conrad F. Kareth, Pearl 
Group; assistant secretary, Earl 


Moyer, Fire Association; treasurer, Fred 
W. Maasen, retired. 

Elected to executive committee are 
Mr. Synor and Elmer S. Mather, Lon- 
don & Lancashire. 
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‘Elected Vice President of 
Three Phoenix Group Cos. 


Blackstone Studios 
JAMES E. RAWLING 


James E. Rawling has been elected 
vice president of the Phoenix Indemnity, 
Columbia of New York and the United 
Firemen’s of the Phoenix of London 
Group. In addition to his duties as vice 
president, Mr. Rawling will also con- 
tinue as United States marine manager 
for the Phoenix Assurance and Union 
Marine and General. 

Mr. Rawling joined the Union Marine 
in May, 1915, at the head office in Lon- 
don, England. He came to the United 
States in January, 1925, when that com- 
pany opened its office in New York 
City under direction of W. C. Spelman. 
Mr. Rawling became assistant marine 
manager in September, 1941, and marine 
manager in July, 1948. He is a director 
of the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters. He was born and edu- 
cated in Liverpool, England. 





Jaffe Agency Booklet 


2 ° 
Describes Basic Coverages 
“Supplement to the Curriculum,” pre- 
pared by the staff of Jaffe Agency, Inc., 
New York City, as a public service, has 
been supplied without charge to stu- 
dents at Pohs Institute of Insurance for 
two years. Containing cogent informa- 
tion about a variety of not too well 
understood coverages, it has proved 
valuable in the Pohs classes for many 
just starting their careers. 

The agency has now sent a copy of 
this 16-page booklet to all brokers on 
its mailing list, believing that they 
might want to pass their copy on to 
younger members of their staffs. Sub- 
jects included are time element cover- 
ages, profits and commissions insurance, 
selling price endorsement, consequential 
damage assumption clauses, builders’ 
risks, sprinkler leakage—direct damage 
and legal liability, water damage and 
boiler and machinery. 

While the limited supply lasts, one or 
two additional copies are available ‘to 
any broker who requests it by writing 
to Jaffe Agency, Inc., 45 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Miles Special in Ohio 


The Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 
has named Donald A. Miles as special 
agent in the northwestern Ohio terri- 
tory. He joined Royal-Liverpool in 1952. 
A graduate of Manhattan College, he 
attended classes at the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York and received his 
Master’s degree at New York Univer- 
sity. After further training in the 
group’s production course in the New 
York office in 1954 Mr. Miles was ap- 
pointed special agent at Cleveland. 

In his new appointment at Toledo, 
Mr. Miles will assist State Agent A. R. 
Glomstead. 





Mezey Article 


(Continued from Page 76) 


ficulties for the producer. It may be 
somewhat unusual for a producer to 
indicate anything but satisfaction at the 
company’s willingness to pay more com- 
mission, but if the producers are to go 
out in the highways and the byways of 
the country and preach the gospel of 
maximum protection, they, the produc- 


ers must be assured of a market that 
can be relied upon to handle lines which 
are deserving of the protection afforded 
by the policy which the public has been 
led to believe is available. 

Here again it would seem that with 
closer cooperation between stock insur- 
ance companies and their producers 
would be of considerable value to the 
business generally. 

With the many strong suggestions 
emanating from public officials for pro- 
tection from flood and other catastrophic 
conditions the stock insurance business 
must be ever alert to meet the broad 


requirements of the public generally. 
Here again it seems to me that a re- 
search committee, which would only 
function as a scientific study group to 
test, weigh, experiment with and dissect 
innovations or advances in the insur- 
ance industry, should be established to 
keep abreast of current day thinking. 

Much fine work has been done and is 
being done by all segments of the busi- 
ness, but it seems appropriate to men- 
tion again that closer cooperation be- 
tween company and producer should be 
the constant slogan for the coming year 
and years to come. 





¢ 


eader 


No one knows better than we do that “know-how” comes from doing 


things . . . from learning a little more from each job done . . . from being 


willing to look into new opportunities for additional service. 


In the same forward-looking spirit that has always been characteristic 


of Chubb & Son Companies, we are carrying on the tradition of 


service and enterprise that has been responsible for our continued 


growth and our ability to serve the Leaders of American Industry. 
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Promoted by the Phoenix of London Group 
W. W. GREENE. Ine. 


REINSURANCE Advisers 


and Intermediaries 
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Consultants 


110 FULTON STREET - - NEW YORK 38 
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Fabian Bachrach 
W. FRED BALLOU 


Fabian Bachrach 


WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


W. Fred Ballou and William C. Harris have been elected vice presidents of 
the Phoenix Indemnity, Columbia of New York and United Firemen’s Co. and 
?ppointed assistant United States managers of the Phoenix Assurance and London 
Guarantee & Accident. Mr. Ballou has been countrywide production manager of 
the group. Mr. Harris was transferred to New York from the London office in 
1954 and this year served as assistant secretary of the fire underwriting depart- 
ment of the Phoenix Assurance, Columbia and United Firemen’s. 





FALCONER HEADS CPCU 
Robert D. Falconer, president of Pic- 
ton-Cavanaugh, Inc. Toledo general 
agents of Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 


tute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers. Other officers are Kenneth T. 
Crothers, vice president; Martha Ann 
Young, secretary, and Edward J. Andel- 
man, treasurer. Named directors were 





Fire Department Commends 
Mountain Field Club 


The Mountain Insurance Field Club 
at Manchester, N. H., has received a 
compliment from the Fire Prevention 
Bureau of the City of Nashua, N. H., 
Fire Department. Fire prevention films 
from the club’s library were loaned to 
the Fire Department for showing at 
various public gatherings during Novem- 
ber. In expressing his appreciation, 
Lieut. Herbert L. Duprey, in charge of 
the department’s Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau stated: 

“These films carried a message wher- 
ever shown that never could have been 
made if I were to have talked on the 
same subjects for days. The response 
received at headquarters from the show- 
ing of these films was far beyond our 
expectations. It is through the medium 
of these things that we have been able 
to keep our fire losses and fire calls far 
below any previous years. We have had 
to date only 17 bell alarms. This has 
been made possible through constant in- 
spections and various investigations, 
talks to public gatherings, and also to 
the fact that you have played such a 
vital part by lending our department 





Fireman’s Fund Plans New 


Quarters in Minneapolis 

The Fireman’s Fund Group of San 
Francisco announces that it will occupy 
the first floor of a new $250,000 office 
building to be constructed at St. Louis 
Park, a suburb of Minneapolis, by a 
Minneapolis real estate development 
firm. The Fireman’s Fund will establish 
a three-state branch office in the build- 


ing to serve Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota. 
George C. Maxwell, who has been 


general agent in Minnesota for the com 
pany, will be in charge of the tri-state 
branch. Service offices are maintained in 
both North and South Dakota. The new 
building is expected to be ready in the 
fall of 1956. 


THOMAS J. JONES DIES 
Thomas J. Jones, senior partner in the 
David, Davis & Jones Insurance Agency, 
Factoryville, Pa., died recently. He was 
a representative for 37 years of Mutual 
Life of New York. 


maintains a variety of fire prevention 








has been elected 1956 president of North- Robert Kridler, Keith Knight and Eliza- these educational films.” . and accident prevention films in their 
western Ohio Chapter, American Insti- beth Cramer. The Mountain Insurance Field Club _ library. 
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Top leaders in the current insurance industry campaign in behalf of The Greater 
New York Fund as they gathered at the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 150 
William Street, to confer with Richard S. Perkins, 1955 campaign chairman of the 
Fund and vice chairman of the First National City Bank of New York (third from 
left). They are conducting the drive among insurance employes in New York i 
behalf of the Fund and its 425 agencies. 


From left to right are Walter Westcott, 
Group; Edward J. Palkot, assistant vice president, 
New York; Mr. Perkins; Harry W. Miller, U. S. general attorney, Commercial 
Union Assurance; F. E. Newton, secretary-treasurer, London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent, < secretary, Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, chairman 


und Graham L. Russell, 
of the emplove division of the insurance campaign. 


America Fore Insurance 


vice president, : 1 : 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of 





NATIONAL UNION SPECIAL 
John T. Abram has been appointed 
special agent for the National Union 
trophe Cover to Include Flood, Companies. He will be associated with 
Earthquake and Wave-Wash T. J. Beagan, resident secretary, Phila- 
Kansas City, Mo., was the site of the delphia, Pa. 
mid-year meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers, Inc., on December 
3-4. The meeting under the chairman- 
ship of President Hal L. Willson of San 
Francisco, was featured by a review of 
current problems. 
\mong 


BROKER LEADERS MEET 


Directors Favor Senneel National Catas- 


topics considered was the 
question of flood insurance and the bro- 
took the posit ion that flood insur- 
should be but one phase of a 
national catastrophic coverage 
should be covered by an all-risks 
private individuals and in- 
dustry, and giving protection against all 
catastrophies, such as flood, earthquake, 
wave-wash, and rising waters. 

Also considered was a proposed change 
in the resumption of operations clause 
in business interruption policies, where- 
under the insured would be required to 
make use of any finished stock on hand 
in connection with the minimization of 
losses. The board took the position 
that such a revision was unjustified. 

Among those attending, in addition to 
President Willson, were: Merlin J. Ladd 
of Massachusetts, vice president; former 
Presidents George S. Middleton of Chi- 
cago, and Oliver Blase of St. Louis, 
chairman of the governing committee, 
Clifford C. Thomas of New York, Roy 
M. Dougharty of Angeles, George 
Gaw of San Francisco, James E. Hubbell 
of New York, Fred M. Hughes of Los 
\ngeles, George M. Proctor of Chicago, 
Clyde H. Scott of St. Louis, Edmund T. 
Sinnott of New York, and Edmund. T. 
Delaney, counsel to the association. 
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Hartwell Cabell Dies 


Hartwell Cabell, 


long famous as an 
insurance attorney in New York City 
until his retirement in 1950, died Sun 
day at his home in Werminster, Nelson 
County, Va. He was 92 years old. In 
1938 he was chairman of the life insur- 
subcommittee of the New York 
State Bar Association and in 1940 chair- 
man of the insurance committee. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two daughters, 
five grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. 


ance 


AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 


ee silat shod de! ees 


PRITCHARD aNnpD BAIRD 
REINSURANCE 


Consultants and Intermediaries 


Fully prepared through long experience to intel- 
ligently serve those Underwriters who demand 
the best. 


“WE ARE WHAT WE DO" 


99 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
WoOrth 4-1981 





Honor “Bill” Hill At Banquet 


close friends of William respect of the industry as an authority 
E. Hill, retiring secretary of the Gen- on matters pertaining to claims han- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, gathered. to dling and policy coverages, and his ac- 
honor him at a testimonial dinner De- tivities in the educational and_ public 
cember 8 at the Railroad-Machinery relations fields have been outstanding. 
Club in New York City. A handsome As an emissary of good will for the 
souvenir menu expressed the sentiments bureau and for the industry he has had 
of all present at the banquet in stating: no peer. 

“Bill Hill has served the Fire Com- “Bill’s enthusiasm for his profession 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau and its suc- has never weakened. His warm person- 
cessor organization, the General Adjust- ality, with his ever-ready willingness to 

" ; lend a helping hand to those in need in 
ment Bureau, for approxi- aj] walks of life, has earned him a legion 
mately 25 years. It is impossible to ac- of friends. We join these friends in 
curately measure his accomplishments — wishing ‘Billy’ Hill many years of richly- 
for the bureau and for its shareholders, ‘¢setved leisure and contentment.’ 
Through the years he has earned the 


Nearly 200 


continuously 


Philip M. Winchester, general man- 
ager of the GAB, served as master of 
ceremonies at the dinner, oo by 
The Loss Executives Association. Gil- 
bert L. Scott, North British, was chair- 
man of the dinner committee, with other 
members being Leonard B. Bogart, 
Charles T. Spackman, George D. Vail, 
Jr., Richard C. Williams, Mr. Winches- 
ter and Harry B. Murtha, secretary. 

In addition to the many fine tributes 
paid to Mr. Hill he was presented, on 
behalf of all present, with a motion 
picture camera, projector and_ screen. 
Mr. Williams, for The Adjusters’ Round 
Table, gave the guest of honor a portable 
outdoor barbeque, complete with utensils. 

Others who eulogized Mr. Hill's serv- 
ices to insurance were Harold V. Smith, 
chairman of the Home Insurance Co.: 
John J. McAndrews, speaking as head 
of the New York Association of Inde- 
pendent Adjusters and New York City 
Pond of Blue Goose; John H. Shuttle- 
ton, Commercial Union Group, speaking 
for the Loss Executives Association, and 
K. C. White, president of the Under- 
writers’ Adjusting Co. of Chicago. 





Best’s Window Displays 
Royal Exchange Advertising 


A colorful arrangement of attractive 
advertising material as issued to agents’ 
of the Royal Exchange Group is on dis- 
play in the windows of Best & Co., in- 
surance publishers, at 75 Fulton Street, 
New York. A variety of brightly tinted 
fluorescent paper adds a_ stimulating 
background to the literature which rep- 
resents the contents of the well-pub- 
licized Royal Exchange advertising 
portfolios, 

Featured in the literature is the Royal 
Exchange Group’s newest advertising 
form relating to the “Homeowner's 
Policy,” as well as reprints of Best’s In- 
surance Reports of the companies of the 
Royal Exchange and Provident Fire. 

There is also displ: ved two beautifully 
designed 25-year service certificates that 
are presented to agents on their. 25th 
anniversary of representation of_ the 
Royal Exchange Assurance or Provident 
Fire. 
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AFIA REPORTS GOOD GAINS 


Trustees Re-elected at Annual Meeting; 
General Manager Nichols Tells of 
Expanded Business 

The American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation helds its 37th annual meeting in 
New York with President Frank A. 
Christensen, who is also president of the 





JAMES O. NICHOLS 


America Fore Group, presiding. Trustees 
re-elected were D. R. Ackerman, chair- 
man, Great American; J. F. Crafts, presi- 
dent, Fireman’s Fund; S. Dwight Parker, 
president, Springfield Fire and Marine, 
and Harold Junker, chairman, United 
States Fire. 

General Manager James O. Nichols 
reported a substantial growth in the vol- 
ume of business written, accompanied by 
a generally favorable loss experience. 
The AFIA operates in 60 foreign coun- 
tries with more than 600 branches and 
agencies and last year extended its activ- 
ities into Gibraltar, French Equatorial 
\frica, Korea and Northern Rhodesia. 
Net premiums for all AFIA business 
were up about 10% with casualty writ- 
ings showing the largest percentage gain. 
Marine business also showed good 
growth. 





American Ins. Co. 


(Continued from Page 66) 


\gency Bulletin, official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and was later associated with the insur- 
ance staff of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, 

He relinquished this post to rejoin the 
\merican as public relations director in 
1947. In 1949 he was made assistant sec- 
retary, and secretary in 1951. Mr. Cos- 
grove, who continues to be associated 
with Vice President Young, will be in 
overall charge of the newly designated 
sales promotion and’ advertising depart- 
ment, which, with added personnel, is 
undertaki ng an accelerated program. 


George H. Riggs 


Mr. Riggs, a graduate of Muhlenberg 
College, joined the American in 1925 as 
a map clerk. He became an assistant 
examiner in the improved risk depart- 
ment in 1927 and was named_ superin- 
tendent in 1939. He was made assistant 
manager of the fire underwriting depart- 
ment in 1945, and manager in 1947. In 
1948 he was elected assistant secretary, 
and in 1954 was elected secretary. Mr. 
Riggs will continue to be associated with 
Vice President W. P. D. Bush in fire 
underwriting executive duties, 

Pennington H. Way, Jr. 

Mr. Way, a graduate of the University 
ot Pennsylvania, entered insurance in 
1937. He served five years in the United 
States Army, receiving his discharge as 
lieutenant-colonel. Following field service 
with other companies, he joined the 


American in 1948 at the Philadelphia 
office where he later became assistant 
manager, and in 1952 he was transferred 
to the home office and elected an assist- 
ant secretary. He was made secretary in 
1954. Mr. Way’s executive duties are in 
connection with the marine-burglary de- 
partment in association with Vice Presi- 


dent Harry W. Melville. 


John J. Leddy 


Mr. Leddy studied at ‘Fordham Uni- 
versity and joined the American Insur- 
ance Group at the New York Office in 
1934. He progressed through various 
underwriting positions and was subse- 
quently made assistant superintendent of 
the burglary and glass department at 
New York. 

After returning from military service 
as a captain in the United States Army 
Air Force, he was assigned to the home 
office as assistant superintendent of the 
burglary, glass and accident and health 
department. In August, 1948, Mr. Leddy 
was named associate director of educa- 
tion and was made director in 1950 in 
which capacity he continues. 


Frank A. Nelson 


Mr. Nelson joined the American in 
1939, serving as a fieldman in North Da- 
kota and Illinois. In 1947 he was trans- 


EUA Meeting 


(Continued from Page 66) 


the involvements made necessary by a 
desire to match physical damage cover- 
age with third party liability protection 
and transportation perils produces con- 
flicting interests within each of our sev- 
eral companies,” Mr. Miller stated. 
“However studies, resulting in rec- 
ommendations of new combined forms 
of coverages, will eventually produce a 
pattern, whereby compromise for the 
common good, reflecting majority opin- 
ion, will replace any tendency towards 
individual creation and independent fil- 





ferred to the Rockford office as assistant 
manager of fire underwriting, and four 
years later was promoted to field super- 
visor. Mr. Nelson remains as superin- 
tendent of agencies which position he 
assumed in 1953. 


William H. Hackett 


Mr. Hackett assumes new duties as 
superintendent of advertising, in which 
capacity he will be responsible for plac- 
ing trade paper and ‘other advertising, 
as well as producing ‘printed sales ma- 
terials, handling publicity and editing 
the company house organ. 


ing of these new combined forms. 

“It is to be expected, also, that the 
sectional barriers that previously ex- 
isted in the creation of these forms will 
give way to centralized research in the 
interest of the best method of supplying 
needed coverages to the businesses and 
property that we protect. In hastening 
that accomplishment there may be a 
needed re-orientation of the various or 
ganizi itions serving our business. 

“T would like to urge that this associa- 
tion devote itself to a realistic appraisal 
of the commercial side of our business 
in the interest of creating workable 
plans for merchandising the new forms 
that have been adopted, and to prepare 
for the sale of those that are in the 
offing. No greater contribution could be 
made than to sift and combine the sales 
techniques of our entire membership 
into a single plan for the benefit of all.” 


N. J. Women’s Xmas Party 


The Insurance Women of New Jersey 
celebrated its annual Christmas party at 
the Hotel Essex House, Newark, N. J., 
on Thursday, December 15. Ann Dirion 
and Frances Lonsky were in charge of 
the party. Entertainment was furnished 
by the Boys Club of Newark. 








You'll Be 
Well Covered, Too 
GF&C’s Homeowners Policy offers 


ONE POLICY - ONE PREMIUM 


to cover all these perils: 


Fire Explosion 
Lightning Burglary 
Hail Aircraft 
Windstorm Vehicles 


and many others 


Landslide 
Collapse 
Water Escape 
Lawsuits 





MORE 





COVERAGE - LESS COST 
GOOD FOR THREE YEARS 


Here is an EASY policy to sell: 


¢ It meets a recognized need for complete coverage 
¢ It usually costs less than the 3 or 4 policies it replaces 
¢ It simplifies record-keeping for the assured 

“© [It stops worry—the assured KNOWS he's covered 


A GF&C Homeowners Policy is your customer's Best Buy 
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General Fire And Casualty Company 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


Insurance written through agents and brokers only. 
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Gallagher on Services of Producers 
Little Used by Corporate Insurance 


Principles, practices and procedures 
dealing with placement of corporate in- 


surance, with emphasis upon the serv- 
ices of agents, brokers and _ solicitors, 
were reviewed by R. B. Gallagher, 


manager of the corporate insurance de- 
partment of the Philco Corp., when he 
addressed an All Industry luncheon of 
the Society of Chartered Property & 
Casualty Underwriters in Detroit. Maxi- 
mum benefit to an insurance buyer, he 
said, can be brought about by the insur- 
ance producer only through the most 
professional attitude. The producer’s 
methods and operations must be dove- 
tailed into the functional structure of 
his client’s insurance department, Mr. 
Gallagher said. These extra services 
mark the pgoducer’s real worth to his 
corporate client. 

The insurance manager of a corpora- 
tion is an administrator of a complicated 
program Mr. Gallagher told the CPCU 
meeting. The manager is more than an 
insurance buyer. He must keep abreast 
of a manufacturing program and is re- 
sponsible for seeing that insurance needs 
are met, in proper quality and at a com- 
petitive price. The manager must like- 
wise, according to Mr. Gallagher, de- 
velop his own information and gather all 
data which has any bearing on insurance. 
At this point the assimilation of the in- 
surance agent or broker begins to take 
place. 

Operations of Insurance Department 


“An Insurance Department may act 
largely on an advisory basis,” said Mr. 
Gallagher. “If so, it will limit its opera- 
tions to: 

“(a) Research in problems having an 
insurable implication; 

“(b) Means of abating exposure to 
risk; 

“(c) Devising insurance protection for 
specific needs; 

“(d) Processing 
losses; 

“(e) Making 
and brokers so that the 
of each may be satisfied. 

“Such a department does not duplicate 
the services which are obtainable by 
custom from brokers or insurance com- 
and it operates best when it fol- 
assimilation. 


certain types of 
management 


reports to 
requirements 


panies, 
lows the principle of 

“An entirely different kind of insur- 
ance department is that which is so 
staffed as to parallel the producer com- 
pany function in addition to the ad- 
visory services. Here we find little or 
no assimilation of the broker. 


Benefits of Assimilation 


“Many managers are not aware of the 
benefit to be gained from assimilation 
either because their departments are so 
abundantly staffed or because they have 
not analyzed the services which are 
available to them. 

“Without being too specific, let’s con- 
sider a small sampling of the various 
projects which must be undertaken in 
the integration of insurance coverages, 
after the purchase of a company. As- 
suming that the company is a manufac- 
turer, its products undoubtedly are dis- 
persed. Some will be in the hands of 
the ultimate consumer, others in the 
possession of dealers and still others in 
the warehouses of distributors. 

“Each condition of holding represents 
a different potential liability. Usually 
the carrier for the purch: ased company is 


not the same as the carrier for the pur- 
chasing company, hence, the responsi- 
bility for injuries or damage caused by 


flows to the in- 
parent company. 


the products naturally 
surance carrier of the 
It becomes necessary to develop infor- 
mation on experience, production 
and sales over a period of vears in or- 
der to evaluate the loss probabilities of 
the acquired company. 


Must Volunteer Data to Broker 
or Agent 


loss 


“It is my opinion that we should fol- 


low the principle of ‘disclosure’ in risk 
submissions. It is not enough merely to 
reply to specific questions; we must 
volunteer pertinent information to our 
producers. If this is not done, the prob- 
ability is that the insurance company 
will awake, unhappily, to circumstances 
which it has had no opportunity to con- 
sider in advance. 

“We are more informed on our own 
operations and those of similar compa- 
nies than an insurance company can be 
and if we do not delve sufficiently into 
the subject we cannot expect the insur- 
ance company to be very happy. Since 
the source of production and sales data 
is nearest to the insurance manager, its 
collection is his responsibility.” The pro- 
ducer, too, acquires immediate respon- 
sibilities upon the acquisition of the 
purchased company. What is the public 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
experience? Current and past claims 
which have any bearing on experience 
rating must be reviewed. Are the re- 
serves adequate or inadequate? Will 


the parent company be faced with in- 
creased rates and losses if it merges the 
experience of the acquired company 
with its own? Is it advisable to make 
such a joinder of experience? 

“All of these questions can be an- 
swered upon review of available statis- 
tical data. Inasmuch as this information 
is obtainable from insurance companies 
and from the various rating bureaus, it 
is obvious that it becomes a responsi- 
bility of the broker or agent. 

“It readily will be understood why the 
insurance manager is the coordinator of 
internal communications, while the pro- 
ducer assumes a similar position with 
rating bureaus, insurance commission- 
ers and companies. This much is basic. 
The pattern becomes far more intricate 
as the relationship progresses.” 

Mr. Gallagher then discussed a hypo- 
thetical case in which a manufacturer 
finds his insurance costs increasing, par- 
ticularly in workmen’s compensation, 
public liability and ocean cargo. The in- 
surance manager ascertains the causes 
for such rises in costs are, essentially, 
more incurred losses, increased benefits, 
and expansion of business calling for 
more coverage. The insurance producer 
then takes over expansion of the report, 
with recommendations. Each of the in- 
surance coverages has required a loss 
analysis and since the source of the 
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analysis is the insurance company, the 
responsibility is that of the producer, 
said Mr. Gallagher. 


Loss Prevention Efforts 


“There are numerous other fields in 
which the broker or agent should be- 
come more closely associated with his 
client,” he continued. uid N good case in 
point is fire insurance engineering. We 
all know that, in order to qualify for 
‘superior risk’ treatment, a building must 
be fire resistive and sprinklered. The 
fire engineer can be most helpful in ad- 
vising the most economical means of 
qualifying and, at the same time, make 
certain that no shortcuts are taken. 

“Producers often fail to realize that 
their clients are entirely content to pay 
premiums but they don’t want losses. 
It’s not only that they do not want un- 
insured losses, they don’t want any 
losses. No matter how fairly the insur- 
ance company handles the claim, there 
is an element of loss which is uncol- 
lectible. It arises from the confusion 
attending any casualty. 

“How can the producer achieve such 
perception as to eliminate fire losses? 
He can’t! He makes the most of his 
experience by conferring with his 
client’s architects. He observes the con- 
struction methods . He counsels against 
combustibles where non-combustibles 
are available. It is even possible that 
he may recommend construction plan 
changes which will save money. 

“If the producer is doing a proper job, 
he must learn all of the facts we need 
to know. How else can he negotiate our 
insurance contracts? The change in 
methods progresses from a more orderly 
and objective thinking. Efficiency breeds 
lower cost and higher profit for the 
broker or agent. 

“Recently, a survey was made on the 
subject of direct writer competition. 


Several questions were asked, most of 
them dwelling on cost. ‘Do you think 
you could compete effectively with 


lower rates ?’—that sort of question. It 
was interesting to note that a large 
number of those questioned agreed that 
while premium cost is a factor, it is not 
the answer. The answer, they agreed, 
is a more comprehensive service. 


Good Producer a Fine Investment 


“The better broker or agent is one of 
the best investments we can make. From 
him we get intelligent advice, broad ex- 
perience, the facilities it would be im- 
provident for us to acquire in our own 
organization. 

“IT would be most pleased to put be- 
fore our management a further report 
from the producer. It would read, ‘we 
have made a careful review of your 
premises, operations, procedures and in- 
surance practices. We find that you are 
adequately insured to cover all minor 
contingencies. We have analyzed your 
losses and your premium expense and 
find their ratio highly competitive. We 
believe that further reductions may be 
made in your insurance cost and, to 
this end, have prepared for your re- 
view, separate reports which support 
our opinions.’ 

“We have now reached the point 
where we may make a decision as to 
whether it is good or bad for the pro- 
ducer to be assimilated by his client. 


Does assimilation assure continuity of 
the producer on the account? Is he in 
a more authoritative position? Does he 


become indispensable, considering the 
cost of his replacement in insurance de- 
partment personnel ?” 


Advisory Group 
Adds Members 


Interbureau Insurance Advisory Group 
has elected the following companies to 
membership : American Equitable Assur- 


ance Co., New York Fire, Globe and 
Republic Insurance Co. and Merchants 
and Manufacturers Insurance Co. 


This brings the membership of Inter- 
bureau Insurance Advisory Group to a 
total of 38 groups and companies, con- 
sisting of 118 fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies. 
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Penalty ‘Tax Ruling on Agencies 


Is Reversed by Internal Revenue 


The Internal Revenue Service, as a 
result of efforts of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, has reversed 
a recent ruling which in effect had im- 
posed a severe penalty tax on incorpo- 
rated insurance agencies as_ personal 
holding companies. If the ruling had 
remained in effect a cloud would have 
hovered over almost all agencies in the 
incorporated category since the agency 
to which the ruling applied was typical 
of the majority of incorporated agencies 
that are members of the NAIA, says the 
association, 

The National Association had come 
into the picture following the ruling of 
the Internal Revenue Service against the 
R. H. Whitfield Agency, Inc., of Tor- 
rington, Wyo. That agency had brought 
the matter to the attention of the as- 


sociation and asked for assistance. The 
executive committee of the NAIA, real- 
izing that the ruling could have serious 
consequences on almost all incorporated 
agencies if allowed to remain in effect, 
retained Charles W. Tye of Froggatt & 
Co., a leading insurance tax authority, 
as special tax counsel. 

The NAIA completely assumed the 
case of the Whitfield agency which gave 
its power of attorney to Mr. Tye who, 
together with George S. Hanson, NAIA 
general counsel, conferred numerous 
times with Internal Revenue authorities 
and submitted an extensive brief of the 
NAIA position. 


Ruling of Revenue Service 


after 
information 


The Internal Revenue Service, 
consideration of the data, 


and brief submitted by 
reversed its original ruling by conclud- 
ing that “the insurance commissions in 
question will not qualify as personal 
holding company income within the com- 
prehension of Section 543 (a)(5) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954.” 

NAIA President Kenneth Ross has 
paid tribute to the job performed by 
Messrs. Tye and Hanson. The NAIA 
became active in this matter because, in 
addition to regular corporate income 
taxes, personal holding company tax 
provisions as contained in Sections 541- 
547 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, apply a tax rate of 75% of the 
first $2,000 and 85% on the remainder 
of the undistributed personal holding 
company income. The penalty tax would 
apply generally to net income remaining 
after deduction of dividends and regular 
Federal income taxes. 

Certain tests are applied by the law 
in determining the existence of a per- 
sonal holding company, according to Mr. 
Hanson. Two general conditions are 
first applied: ownership and source of 
income. For the ownership test, the law 
requires that 50% or more of the cor- 
poration’s stock be owned by five or 
fewer individuals, including members of 
their families. The source of income re- 
quirement was that 80% or more of the 
corporation’s gross income be derived 
from certain sources, such as dividends, 
royalties and annuities, etc. Included in 
the sources of income are “personal 
service contract” payments. 

The particular section of the tax laws 
under which the member agency was 
originally found by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to be vulnerable was Sec- 
tion 543 (a)(5) which, in addition to the 
two general tests, further defined in- 
come from personal service contracts as 


NAIA counsel, 


Albany Field Club Meets 


In a talk entitled “The 
Looks at an Adjusting Tool,” 
C. Bliss, field supervisor in 
Incorporated’s national 
service division, told the 
Club, November 21, that the companies 
are increasing their specifics ations for 
the use of guaranteed scientific odor re- 
moval and counteraction in contrast to 
uncertain measures attempted in the 
past. Mr. Bliss explained the manner in 
which the Airkem products chemically 
lift odor out of fabrics and off from sur- 
faces and neutralize atmospheric odor 
by the principle of “odor opposites.” 


Fieldman 
Richard 
Airkem 

smoke odor 

Albany Field 





“amounts received under a contract un- 
der which the corporation is to furnish 
personal services, if some person other 
than the corporation has a right to 
designate by name or by description, the 
individual who is to perform the serv 
ices or if the individu: il who is to per- 
form the services is designated by, name 
or by description in the contract.’ 

This subsection is further refined by 
a qualification that it shall apply with 
respect to amounts received for services 
under a particular contract only if at 
some time during the taxable year 25% 
or more of the vale of the outstanding 
stock of the corporation is owned di- 
rectly or indirectly by or for the indi- 
vidual who is to perform or may be 
designated to perform the services. 

The Internal Revenue Service, in re- 
versing its ruling, pointedly-referred to 
the contract between the agency and 
one of its companies which the NATA 
in its brief emphasized was typical of 
the contracts it enters into with other 
companies it represents. “This con- 
tract,” the IRS said, “discloses that the 
individual who is to perform the services 
in writing the insurance is neither men- 
tioned nor described therein, nor is it 
indicated that any person other than the 
taxpayer will have the right to name or 
designate such individual.” 
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Albany Women Meet 
meeting of the Insur- 


Albany, N. Y., was 


The December 
ance Women of 


given over to the spirit of Christmas. 
The club members assembled at Jack’s 
Restaurant for dinner during which their 
projects were carried out. Featured were 
singing of Christmas cattle and the 


special gift bag to which all members 
contributed. 

These packages, together with a sum 
of money, were turned over to Betty 
Cantine, past president of the club and 
currently president of the Needlework 
Guild of America, to be used by that 
organization in its program of giving 
aid to needy institutions and charitable 
groups in the city of Albany. The meet- 
ing program was under the direction of 
Catharine Thacher, entertainment chair- 
man, and her committee. 


SPECIAL FOR AMERICAN 
The Americ in Insurance Co. an- 
nounces appointment of William C 
Blackwell, Ir., as special agent in the 
California north t territory with 
headquarters in Santa Rosa. 


coas 
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Ocean Marine Experience For 1955 


Reveals Few Major Catastrophes 


This Has Happened Despite Increase in Volume of United 
States Foreign Trade; Theft and Pilferage Losses Continue 
at Disturbing Level; Profits Seen for Year 


By Hamitton H. Satmon, III 


Vice President, Marine Office of America 
New York City 


For the ocean cargo underwriter the 
vear of 1955 has followed the trend es- 
tablished during the pervious year. The 
most notable difference between the two 
years is the compar itive lack of major 
catastrophies in 1955, up to the date this 
article was written in late November. 
This is indeed a remarkable record, par- 
ticularly when one rei alizes that the vol- 
ume of trade to and from the United 
States is substantially higher for the 
current period. 

Although major catastrophies have re- 
mained low, the theft and pilferage losses 
which have plagued the industry through 
recent years have continued on approxi- 
mately the same level. Certain countries 
have shown a slight improvement, while 
others have shown a marked increase in 
the volume of such losses. 

One factor which has a direct bearing 
on losses of this nature is the type of 
packing which is sometimes used by im- 
porters and exporters in en effort to 
achieve economy. This packing, although 
sufficient to withstand domestic trans- 
port, is often inadequate to withstand the 
normal vicissitudes of an ocean voyage. 

Thus merchandise arrives at destina- 
tion in damaged containers, making it 
an easy mark for the petty pilferer and 
thief. Consumer goods and other so- 
called “theft appeal” commodities are 
the most subject, but all commodities 
suffer from theft and pilferage. Under- 
writers have been called upon to pay tor 
more and more claims of this nature. 

Hurricane Warnings Valuable 

The recent hurricanes, which caused 
such considerable damage in the eastern 
United States, did not cause the ocean 


H. H. Salmon Career 


H. H. Salmon, III, vice president 
of the Marine Office of America, one 
of the leading ocean marine under- 
writing organizations in this country, 
is a native of New York City, where 
he was born on January 10, 1919. He 
attended Choate School from 1933 to 
1937, after which he entered Princeton 
University. He was there from ‘1937 
to 1940. On December 8, 1941, he 
joined the Army Air Corps as an avi- 
ation cadet and spent two years in 
lies in the South Pacific, acquiring 
Air Medal with clusters and the dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, having been 
credited with three enemy planes de- 
stroved and three probables. 

Mr. Salmon left the Air Corps in 
1945 with the rank of major and re- 
turned to the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica with which he was employed fora 
short period before entering the ser- 
vice. He has been in the ocean cargo 
department since that date. 

Mr. Salmon was married in 1941, 
He resides with his wife and four 
daughters in Garden City, Long Is- 
land, 

















This in part is due to the alertness of the 


loss prevention is concerned. 
With present day communications, 
concerned are given adequate warning of 


gained during the past few years should, 


if properly applied, reduce future losses 


has remained extremely keen. 
i coverages offered 
i coverages have been, 
so broad that under- 


are receiving little or no premium. 
petition has not confined itself to cover- 


been profitable for underwriters are now 
ing written at rates so low that profit, 
is 1 * commensurate with 


considerably over the previous year. Both 
imports and exports show an increase in 
tonnage with a corresponding increase 
in dollar Vv alue. i 


iy the ocean “underwriter in the greater 
activity of his existing ocean cargo poli- 


Premium Volume at 1954 Level 


As indicated rates have continued their 
downward trend. 


despite the in- 


creased volume of trade, premiums for 
the current year will remain at approxi- 
mately the same level as last year. The 
particular average claims have somewhat 
increased in volume thus giving a smaller 
profit to underwriters. 

Because of the continuance of world 
tension, war risk writings made by the 
American Cargo War Risk Exchange 
have remained high. However, due to 
competition from abroad, the exchange 
was forced to reduce many rates, which 
in turn will reduce the premium income. 


Two Important Bureaus 


Both the National Cargo Bureau and 
the Security Bureau, Incorporated of 
New York, although of comparative re- 
cent origin, have aided American under- 
writers to a great degree, and it is felt 
that their work in the future will pro- 
duce even greater results. 

The International Union of Marine In- 
surance met at Monte Carlo during Sep- 
tember. Many subjects of interest to 
ocean underwriters were discussed, 
which, it is hoped, would be for the mu- 
tual benefit of underwriters world-wide. 
Increasing interest shown in the Inter- 
national Union has resulted in the union 
becoming a focal point for world prob- 
lems in marine insurance. 

There is some promise that the union, 
through its influence and activities, will 
be able to eliminate the many discrimi- 
natory rules and regulations that are 
practiced in many countries throughout 
the world. The American ocean under- 
writer has remained a leader in the 
proposition that all shippers should be 
permitted to place their insurance with- 
out restrictions in any market they 
wish. 

In the United States, the ocean cargo 
industry during 1955 has prospered in 
spite of low rates, keen competition and 
increased losses. It is hoped that 1956 
will produce a lower loss ratio and thus 
be a more successful year. 






MAY END RESTRICTIONS 
GATT Drafts Resolution Calling for 


Removal of Insurance Barriers; 
Action May Come in 1956 

The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, known officially at GATT, 
has drafted a resolution calling for the 
removal of governmental restrictions 
imposed by countries on the use of for- 
eign marine insurance companies. This 
fact was made known by the U. S. State 
Department last week. The proposed 
resolution will be considered by gov- 
ernments during the coming year with 
a view to possible action when next 
year’s session convenes at Geneva, 
Switzerland, the State Department an- 
nouncement explained. 

The American marine insurance in- 
dustry has been conducting a years-long 
battle to ease these restrictions which 
have placed it at a competitive disad- 
vantage in many foreign areas. 

Drafting of the resolution, said the 
State Department, was a “noteworthy 
action,” since the restrictions against 
which it is aimed “limit the freedom of 
buyers and sellers of goods to place 
transport insurance on the most eco- 
nomical basis. Such restrictions increase 
the cost of goods figuring in interna- 
tional trade and may create obstacles 
to trade.” 

The resolution recommends that goy- 
ernments avoid measures in the trans- 
port insurance field which have a re- 
Strictive effect on international trade 
and that governments now having such 
measures eliminate them as rapidly as 
circumstances permit. It also requests 
governments to report on steps being 
taken to eliminate these restrictions. 

The state department said that the 
GATT countries gave attention to this 
subiect at the suggestion of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance. 





New Group Attacks Insurance 
Coercion By Mortgage Lenders 


The Committee to Eliminate Coercion 
in Insurance held its organizational 
meeting on December 6 in Washington 
and prepared to move ahead with plans 
to combat “coercive practices” in the 
sales of housing insurance by mortgage 
lenders. 

Executive Secretary Fred Smithwick, 
Jr., commended the U. S. Justice De- 
partment for its steps in this field, and 
said the new group would attempt to 
cooperate with the Department by for- 
warding all data it receives on such “co- 
ercive practices.” 

The first aim of the organization, 
which Mr, Smithwick says has a mem- 
bership of 50 in the Washington, D. 
area and which is contemplating expan- 
sion into other states, will be to attempt 
to draw lending institutions into some 
sort of cooperative arrangement. 

Mr. Smithwick said the committee has 
been formed by people who had been 
active in the Investors Diversified case. 
in which the Justice Department secured 
a consent judgment against that Minne- 
sota company. The decree ended the 
practice of that company in having mort- 
gagees accept insurance in a subsidiary 
carrier. 

Justice Dept. Position 


The Justice Department has held since 
these proceedings that home buyers 
should be permitted to place their in- 
surance with agents and carriers of their 
own choosing. Noting that many com- 
plaints involve FHA and VA-guaranteed 
mortgages, the Department of Justice 
recently asked those agencies for coop- 
eration in notifying mortgagees of their 
rights. 

Both agencies have recently passed 
along the information to mortgagees. 
The FHA letter noted that the agency 
does not have the power to investigate 
or enforce violations of anti-trust stat- 


utes, but warned that any instances of 
“improper tie-in practices” with refer- 
ence to hazard insurance and mortgage 
loans will be referred to the Department 
of Justice, 

The letter, speaking of the Investors 
Diversified case, says, “the decree has 
been the subject of considerable comment 
in the mortgage and insurance fields and 
we believe it has been an important fac- 
tor in educating lenders to avoid insur- 
ance tie-in practices. 

“Nevertheless the Anti-trust Division 
continues to receive a significant number 
of complaints against mortgage lenders. 

“A large portion of these complaints 
are directed against FHA approved mort- 
gagees and lenders participating in the 
Loan Guarantee program of the Veterans 
Administration. Insurance tie-in prac- 
tices on the part of such lenders are 
particularly objectionable in our view 
because the lender is employing the re- 
sources of the Federal Government in 
furtherance of a restraint of trade. 

“We believe that if responsible leaders 
are aware of our views regarding tie-in 
practices in the insurance field they will 
voluntarily eliminate those practices. For 
this reason, we have sought to give wide 
publicity to our position. 

“However, if lenders in the face of 
the consent judgment persist in unreas- 
onably debarring their borrowers from 
access to the competitive insurance mat- 
ket, they run serious risks of prosecu- 
tion, and of liability for treble damages, 
under the Sherman Act.” 

The aim of the committee will be to 
provide “all-out support” for the stand 
taken by the Department of Justice, 
FHA and VA, he said, He noted that 
the committee is seeking to determine 
whether the same steps might not be 
taken legally in the field of automobile 
installment sales as have been taken in 
the housing field. 
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Three Recent Court Decisions of 


Interest to Inland Marine Adjusters 


Several recent interesting court decisions 
involving inland marine insurance are re- 
viewed by the Inland Marine Claims As- 
sociation in Bulletin No. 63 prepared by 
the law committee of that organtzation. 
Harold S. Daynard, independent adjuster, 
is chairman of the committee. These bul- 
letins are a monthly feature of the associa- 
tion's educational program. Following is 
the text of the bulletin reviewing decisions 
holding that loss of center diamond out of 
ring does not constitute total loss, dealing 
with other insurance under PPF and with 
unattended automobile exclusion in jewel- 
ers’ block policy: 

The New Jersey Superior Court has 
decided, in the case of Karcher vs. an 
insurance company, that the loss of the 
center diamond—the only large diamond 
in the ring—does not entitle the owner 
to the full amount of insurance on the 
item. 

The facts in the case were that the 
item insured under a jewelry fur floater 
policy was described as one diamond 
ring, 2.22 carats in a platinum setting 
with two baguette diamonds. Amount: 
$2,288. 

Diamond Found Missing 


In August, 1952, the assured discov- 
ered during an ocean voyage that the 
center diamond in the ring was missing. 
It was never found. The assured made 
claim for the full amount of insurance 
while the company offered to pay only 
for the actual value of the missing 
diamond. ‘ 

The court considered the question 
whether the policy was a valued one, 
but did not decide it, indicating that 
the case could be resolved without ad- 
judicating that question. The court 
commented that while the entire ring 
was insured, only the center diamond 
was lost. “This,” said the court, “we 
believe to be a partial and not a total 
loss.” 

In this connection the court referred 
to the pair and set clause in the policy 
which read: ; 

“Where any insured item consists of 
articles in a pair or set, this policy is 
not to pay more than the value of any 
particular part or parts which may be 
lost without reference to any special 
value which such article may have, as 
part of such pair or set; nor more than 
a proportionate part of the insured 
value of the pair or set.” 

The court felt that this provision was 
decisive of the facts. The court con- 
cluded: 

“A set is a number of things of the 
same or similar kind ordinarily used 
together; a collection of articles which 
naturally complement each other. Little 
significant and presently essential dif- 
ference exists between a set of pearls 
assembled on a cord and a set of dia- 
monds attractively congregated on a 
finger ring.” 

Reference to Gerhard Case 


In reaching this decision, the court 
referred to the case of Gerhard vs. an 
insurance company. The court’s com- 
ments with respect to that case are 
informative: ; 

“Let us suppose that the article in- 
sured under a valued policy containing 
the same provision was a_ colorfully 
matched pearl necklace consisting of 
three strands of 107, 109 and 115 pearls 
each with a platinum clasp studded with 
diamond chips, and that on one after- 
noon, having returned from a_ saddle 
tide and alighted from their horses, 
leaving them in the custody of her sis- 
ter, the insured excitedly hastened into 
her residence with the intent proudly 
to display the beauty of the necklace to 
her sister. With manifest promptness 
and conspicuous delight the insured re- 
turned to her sister with the lustrous 


necklace spread upen her outstretched 
hand. One of the horses had frequent!y 
experienced 


gratification in receiving 


from the patrons of the riding academy 
a "tee blocks of sugar at the journey’s 
end. 

“Although no doubt surprised on this 
occasion by the apparent exceptional 
generosity of the insured, the animal 
with uncommendable promptitude and 
alacrity ravaged the pearls. So covetous 
was the animal that of a total of 331 
pearls in the necklace, only 262 were 
either involuntarily disgorged or an- 
tagonistically retrieved from the mouth 
of the horse. 

_ “Was the loss of the 69 pearls a par- 
tial loss? Judge McGranery of the 
United States District Court thought 
so in Gerhard vs. Is. Co., 99 F Supp. 247 
(1951). So also did Judge Daniel Bren- 
nan reason in considering the loss in 
the present case of the one diamond 
from the ring. 


Not Entitled to Total Loss Recovery 


“Assuredly if the partial loss here 
sustained by the plaintiff is enveloped, 
as we think it is, by the herein dis- 
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closed provision, notably the words ‘This 
policy is not to pay more than the value 
of any particular part or parts which 
may be lost’ and ‘nor more than a pro- 
portionate part of the insured value’ of 
the entire article, persuades us that the 
plaintiff, in the absence of any evidence 
concerning the value or relative and 
proportionate value of the one lost dia- 
mond, was not entitled by reason alone 
of the terms of the policy to recover 
$2,288, the maximum amount of the 
insurance payable even under a valued 
policy in the event of the total loss 
of the insured article. 

“The policy reveals that the parties 
contemplated a different measure of the 
insurer’s liability in the event of a par- 
tial loss. Some evidence indicating the 
reasonable cost of substantially restor- 


ing the ring to its former appearance 
and value or the gap between the rea- 
sonable monetary value, if any, of the 
remaining part and the actual or agreed 
value of the entire article must neces- 
sarily be introduced to enable the court 
or jury to survey and rationally cal- 
culate the justly recoverable damages.” 


Other Insurance Under Personal 
Property Floater 


According to the Georgia Court of 
Appeals, if the prohibition in the per- 
sonal property floater with respect to 
other insurance is violated, the policy 
is voided. This question was decided in 
the case of Ins. Co. vs. Peek. 

In this case the assured suffered a 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Thefts of Goods in Transit Rise 


New Peak Reached This Year Expected to Be Exceeded in 


1956; Big Loss Increase From Small Trucks; Theft- 
Prevention Programs Aid Many Carriers 


By JACK SEIDE 
President, Babaco Alarm Systems 


Thefts of goods in transit soared to 
a new peak during 1955 and, according 
to all forecasts from law enforcement 
agencies, may be expected to reach a 
still higher peak in the coming year. 

Part of this past year’s rise was due 
to the fact that a record volume of 
goods moved with an all-time high value 
involved. But part of it was due to an 
increased theft hazard for goods in 
transit, in spite of the fact that more 
and more goods move under tight pro- 
tection every year. What happens is 
that the crooks divert their attention 
to the unprotected goods, which then 
suffer a material increase in losses. 

The year 1955 was clearly a year of 
proof for the value of loss prevention 
activity. In the area of truck shipments, 
which make up the big share of trou- 
bles and a large part of the loss, there 
is a long and growing list of carriers 
and shippers who are going to report 
fewer thefts for the year. But those are 
the units that have a good, substantial 
theft-prevention program. More 
moved under truck burglar alarm 
tection in 1955 than ever before. 

\t the same time more goods moved 
without such protection than ever before 
also— with a consequent record on- 
slaught from the 

More Thefts of Small Units 

Another development of 1955 was 
clear-cut evidence that the greater part 
of today’s j f goods in transit 


ZO rds 


pro- 


croc Ik Ss. 


thefts of 
involve local pick-up and delivery trucks, 
thefts from wholesalers’ own vehicles, 
as well as from salesmen’s The 
big increase in recent ] 
been in these small units rather 
the big, over-the-road_ vehicles. 
trailers still face a serious theft hazard, 
of course, as evidenced by the loss lists 
which show many $25,000 and $30,000 
thefts. But it is in the local pick-up 
truck, the distributor’s vehicle and the 
salesman’s car that the great upsurge 
of crime has been felt. 

This is natural, as these smaller units 
are much more exposed to risk. They 
are left unattended more often. Also, the 
smaller makes the theft easier 
and the disposal of stolen goods simpler. 

In fact, one of the recent trends 
which was accentuated during 1955 was 
the one or two case theft from the small 
truck or the sample case theft from 
the salesman’s car. As the criminal age 
has dropped sharply, the smaller theft 
rate has risen equally sharply. Also, the 
spread of attack has widened, appar- 
ently the result of the youthful new- 
comer to the crook ranks taking a 
chance on a small lot of anything. 

Upturn of Thefts in 1956 

One of the important factors in the 
general atmosphere of cargo safety. this 
past year has been the high degree of 
prosperity in the business and industrial 
world, accompanied by no material de- 
velopment of either shortages or sur- 
plus goods. This has tended to minimize 
the black and grey markets, but the 
experts are warning of the coming year 
on this score. It is generally conceded 
that competition will be stepped up in 
1956. And that is almost certain to see 
some of the black and grey markets re- 
activated, with consequent stimulation 
of thefts which feed such markets. 

Looking ahead to 1956, it is clear that 
the number of trucks will reach a new 
peak, average truck will continue 
to increase, cargo values will either re 
main steady or move on up, they will 
be unlikely to drop. At the same time, 
crime is expected to continue its up- 
surge. Add all those ingredients and the 


cars. 


loss years has 


than 
Cargo 


cargo 


size 


underwriter, shipper, wholesaler and 
trucker can well know that cargo thefts 
will rise in the year ahead, with more 
and more types of cargo subject to at- 
tack and more and more areas affected. 

Loss prevention will be of increasing 
importance in the year ahead and the 
burglar alarm will be of greater value 
than ever before, for the reason that 
the rising crime toll in the face of 
increasing cargo protection points to a 
much greater hazard for unprotected 
cargoes. 

Nothing that moves out of or into 
shop, warehouse or factory is safe to- 
day on the score of theft. Recent loss 
lists show that even such unbelievable 
items as cream puffs are taken by 
thieves—and such things as steel, cop- 
per or nickel have been high on the loss 
list for some time. Furthermore, the 
roving crooks do not seem to care 
whether the goods are in New York, 
Chicago or South Bend—they may strike 
anywhere. 

Importance of Theft Prevention 

Thefts from trucks and salesmen’s 
cars can be prevented, as proven by 
the thousands of vehicles now moving 
under truck alarm protection. Those 
billions of dollars worth of goods move 


JACK SEIDE 


safely every year now and assure de- 
livery as scheduled. And this is some- 
thing of increasing importance in days 
of growing competition. Name con- 
sciousness is important and brand goods 
must effect scheduled deliveries or cus- 
tomers may be lost. Shippers are coming 
to realize this more and more and are 
coming to require that their goods be 
moved under alarm protection. 

Because of this trend, risk improve- 
ment and theft prevention will be of 
greater importance in 1956 than ever 
before—and will prove to be a boon to 
better business and improved client 
relations. 


Calvert Fire Adjuster Program 


tive field made it imperative that ad- 
justers keep abreast of these develop- 
ments. He knew the success of his com- 
pany would largely depend on his ad- 
justers’ abilities and “know how.” 
Before making a decision on whether 


In the broad, expanding field of auto- 
motive interests, there is perhaps no 
more thought-provoking subject—indeed 
no more vital—than the selection and 
training of adjuster personnel. There is 
agreement among the insurance profes- 
sion that modern adjuster training is, 
like growth, a continuous dynamic proc- 
ess which moves forward in complex 
interrelated patterns. This is an affirma- 
tion of their implicit belief that the 
strength of an insurance company comes 
only through its full utilization of every 
possible advancement. 

This positive attitude of a drive for 
advancement has manifested itself in the 
Calvert Fire Insurance Co.’s automotive 
adjuster training program at the Vale 
Technical Institute in Blairsville, Pa. 

Training Program 

Early in 1948 Joseph H. Howard, vice 
president of Calvert, saw the need for 
modern adjuster training. The many 
changes then developing in the automo- 


or not a school within the company 
would best suit their purposes he visited 
schools conducted by other companies. 
He visited educational institutions and 
talked with educators. They stated that 
a carefully selected educational institu- 
tion staffed with professional teachers 
and well equipped with automotive ma- 
terials would do the job he had in mind. 
Mr. Howard, by his affiliation with 
the automotive industry, knew of VTI. 
He visited the school and talked with 
the officials. As a result of his recom- 
mendations to his company, Calvert’s 
training program at VTI was created. 
New Horizons for Cost Reduction 
On January 10, 1949, the first class of 
20 Calvert adjusters entered training at 
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Vale. Since then Calvert Fire has sent 
more than 700 adjusters to the school 
and many of the first adjusters to take 
the training have returned for a re- 
fresher course. They pay for over 4,000 
automotive frame repairs monthly—but 
—they pay $20 less per frame repair 
after attending a frame “clinic” than 
before. 

There is little resemblance between 
the pre-World War II automobile and 
the automobile of today and the same 
can be said about the cost of repairs. 
What was formerly a $10 repair is now 
a $100 repair. A Vale trained adjuster 
equipped with a modern Parts and 
Labor Flat Rate Manual can accurately 
figure the costs of these repairs before 
the actual repairs are even started. No 
longer can the untrained mechanic re- 
pair these modern cars, neither can their 
losses be trusted in the hands of an 
untrained adjusters. The company says: 

“Calvert Fire has a continuous and 
well-articulated program of measure- 
ment and evaluation of their adjuster 
personnel. It contains cross-sectional 
studies of adjusters at various intervals, 
using systems which are integrated and 
which are comprehensive, and well- 
balanced in scope. This information be- 
comes more meaningful and more valu- 
able when each succeeding cross-sec- 
tional view: fits into a coherent series. 
It is vital that an evaluation program 
such as this maintains the same per- 
spective in each instance, that the same 
elements be measured, and that the 
evaluation instruments be accurate and 
as nearly equivalent as possible. Such a 
program gives a long range view of 
trends and developmental patterns in 
the individual’s progress and growth.” 


Line and Staff Functions Defined 


It is understood by all levels that the 
control of personnel through proper se- 
lection and training can bring suitable 
personnel into the organization and fit 
those individuals accurately and effec- 
tively into the existing framework of 
the firm’s requirements. , 

The staff man’s primary responsibility 
is not to design model program pack- 
ages for sale to line management. 
Rather, it is to cultivate an intelligent 
understanding of line position and its 
human implications and then to apply 
his specialized knowledge of methods 
and procedures to help solve the prob- 
lems which are apparent from that 
angle. f 

Line, on the other hand, must resist 
the temptation to shift its responsibility 
for selection and training of the staff, 
and must satisfy itself at first hand 
that the proposed techniques are realis- 
tically adapted to day in, day out job 
conditions, as well as to the achieve- 
ment of long range objectives. 





NATIONAL UNION DIVIDEND 

Directors of the National Union Fire 
have declared a cash dividend of 
cents a share on the capital stock, pay- 
able December 30, to stockholders of 
record December 12. 
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Bing Crosby Stars on 
Christmas Eve Hour 


NORTH AMERICA COS. SPONSOR 





Favorite Carol Program, on 9 to 10 p.m. 
in East, Over CBS; To Be Broadcast 
Nationally and in Canada 





As a climax to a year of extensive 
promotional and public relations activi- 
ties on behalf of its agents, the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America Companies 
will sponsor a full hour radio broadcast 
on Christmas Eve starring Bing Crosby. 

The program, entitled “Christmas Sing 
with Bing,” and especially created for 
North America sponsorship, will be 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System in the United States and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
in Canada (9 to 10 EST, 8 to 9 CST, 
7 to 8 MST, and 6 to 7 PST, December 
24), 

CBS estimates that the program 
should have an audience of more than 
seven million families and the public 
interest being stirred by the radio “spec- 
tacular” should increase that audience 
considerably. 


Features of Program 


“Christmas Sing with Bing” will bring 
to millions of listeners favorite carols 
loved throughout the world. The broad- 
cast will also eavesdrop on Christmas 
observances across the country, as well 
as featuring special presentations from 
overseas musical centers. 

In addition to Bing singing favorite 
carols and “White Christmas,” the 
show will feature Paul Weston’s Orches- 
tra, the Norman Luboff Choir, and Ken 
Carpenter announcing. The program 
will be produced by Bill Murrow and 
Sam Pierce, and will be directed by 
Murdo MacKenzie. 

This public relations program will 
give North America an opportunity to 
pay tribute to independent local agents 
and brokers and to the services they 
give their communities. 

A unique feature of the North Amer- 
ica’s promotion plans was a closed cir- 
cuit broadcast whereby all stations of 
CBS and CBC were linked up on De- 
cember 14. The North America invited 
its employes, agents, and brokers in the 
U. S. anad Canada to visit their nearest 
local CBS or CBC station on that day 
to hear the closed broadcast. North 
America president, John A. Diemand, 
CBS president, Arthur Hull Hayes, Bing 
Crosby, Ken Carpenter, and others out- 
lined plans for the Christmas program. 





Inland Decisions 


(Continued from Page 95) 


loss by fire. The personal property 
floater involved contained the usual 
clause reading “unless otherwise en- 
dorsed hereon, no other insurance is 
permitted on the property covered here- 
under.” There was rio endorsement on 
the policy permitting other insurance. 

_At the time of the fire there was addi- 
tional insurance on the same property 
issued by another insurance company. 
The reason for this was that the as- 
sured’s wife, who was then living apart 
and in a state of separation, owned 
some of the property involved in the 
loss and had her own insurance on that 
property. 

The court held that the provisions of 
the personal property floater had been 
violated as respects other insurance. 
Therefore, that policy had been voided 
Prior to the loss, and under these cir- 
cumstances, the company had a total 
defense to the action with respect to 
the loss. 


Unattended Automobile Exclusion 
in Jewelers Block Policy 


This is another case which gives full 


effect to. the exclusion in a jewelers 
lock policy relating to property in un- 


attended automobiles. It is the case of 
Sagorsky vs. Malyon (133 New York 
Law Journal 84, Page 7), 

On the date of loss one of the as- 
sured’s employes returned a vehicle to 
a garage from which it had been rented. 
On the floor in front of the rear seat 
he had left two samples cases containing 
jewelry. He drove the car into the 
garage, stopped just inside the doorway 
and talked to an attendant. He asked 
the attendant to get him a driver to 
accompany him to a nearby address. 
Then he went into the office to pay his 
garage bill, at the same time asking the 
attendant to drive the car up a ramp 


and return it to an outbound lane. 

After paying his bill he returned to 
the car which then was occupied by 
another garage employe who was to go 
with him to the requested destination. 
As he was about to get into the car 
the assured’s employe noticed one of 
the sample cases missing. 

Investigation revealed that two wit- 
nesses had been standing nearby waiting 
to get into the garage. They stated that 
they saw the assured’s employe and the 
garage attendant walk back into the 
garage and shortly afterward they spot- 
ted an unknown man removing from the 
rear of the car one of the sample cases, 


then vanish hurriedly down the street. 
During that moment there was no one 
else in the vicinity of the car. 

The Supreme Court, New York 
County, found that the terms of the ex- 
clusion in the policy had not been com- 
plied with. Among the exclusions in the 
jewelers block policy is that which ex- 
cludes loss of or damage to property in- 
sured while in or upon any unattended 
automobile unless at the time the loss 
occurred there is actually in or upon 
such vehicle the assured or a permanent 
employe of the assured, or a person 
whose sole duty it is to attend the 
vehicle. 











The 
Mississippe 
Towboat 


General 
Features* 


Twin-screw diesel, over-all 
length — 145', beam — 40', 
depth—11', draft—8'. Each 
of its two engines develops 
1600 H. P. Propeller 108" in 
diameter with controllable 


and reversible pitch. 


*Dimensions approximate. 


A far cry from the packet boats of Mark Twain’s day, the Mississippi towboat 

geared to modern production and distribution needs is a streamlined powerhouse 
making transportation history with the tremendous cargoes it pushes in the long-haul 
river traffic. In length it may vary from approximately 100 feet to well over 200 feet. 
Whatever its size, it is only a midget compared with the tow of barges which it 
shoves and maneuvers in all kinds of currents through the tight bends of the River. 
Tows of up to 30 barges, longer than the “Queen Mary”, are not uncommon. They 
are heavy too, containing enough cargo to fill a couple of Liberty ships or 450 


railroad cars. 


It is a tough job these powerful little boats do. And the rivermen who live on them 
for months at a time can really take pride in the new standards they are setting for 
the economical movement of bulk and package freight. 
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E. E. Ehlers Feted on 
40th Travelers Milestone 


175 ATTEND NEWARK DINNER 
Casualty Managers of Northern N. J. 
Join With His Associates, Friends and 
Agents in Good Will Gestures 

Ehlers, casualty and surety 
the Travelers branch office 
who came to that city 
21 years ago “on a temporary assign- 
ment” and stayed on to make an out- 
standing success both as a manager and 
as a good will builder for his company, 
was honored December 8 at a testimonial 
dinner commemorating his 40th anniver- 
sary with the Travelers. 

The party, held in the 
Hotel, was really an industry 
ing attended by casualty-surety 
managers of northern New Jersey 


Ernest E. 
manager of 
in Newark, N. J., 


Military Park 
gather- 
branch 
who 


ERNEST E. EHLERS 


joined with Mr. Ehlers’ office associates, 
home office officials, agents and personal 
friends in telling the guest of honor how 
highly he is esteemed. 

At the head table was Joseph Sugrue, 
who recently resigned as chief magis- 
trate of the City of Newark to accept 

1 appointment as the city’s director of 
police; Thomas Ingham, chief indemnity 
insurance analyst for The Prudential, 
who is magistrate of the Township of 
M: iplewood, N. J.; George Paul, Fire- 
man’s Fund Group, and Thomas Debold, 
Glens Falls Group, who spoke respec- 
tively for the Casualty Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey and_ the 
Surety Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey as their respective presidents; 
Roy MacBean, past president of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents, who is a successful agent in 
Cranford, N. J., and the following from 
the Travelers home office: Harold A. 
McKay, vice president and head of its 
casualty agency department; Ray Alger, 
assistant secretary, and Joseph F. Mur- 
taugh, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. In addition, Frank W. Franzen, 
vice president of the Loyalty Group 
Companies, extended words of praise 
and congratulations. 

‘C. Stanley Stults, whose agency in 
Highstown, N. J., has represented the 
Travelers for-many years, was master 
of ceremonies and he was at his best. 
Thomas E. Smith, assistant manager in 
Newark, who’was general chairman of 
the arrangements committee, introduced 
Mr. Stults as a nationally known insur- 
ance figure and former New Jersey 


Coffay New Chairman 
Of N. Y. Casualty Mgrs. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING V.P. 


Succeeds Peter Barr; J. M. Pernolet, 
Vice Chairman; Howard Du Pont 
Named Secretary-Treasurer 


John P. Coffay, Jr., vice president, 
Massachusetts Bonding, was elected 
chairman of the Casualty Managers’ As- 
sociation of New York at a meeting held 
December 12 at the Drug & Chemical 


JOHN P. COFFAY, JR. 


Club. He succeeds Peter Barr, deputy 
manager, metropolitan department, Com- 
mercial Union Ocean Group. 

New vice chairman for the coming 
year is Joseph M. Pernolet, Employers 
Group. Howard DuPont of Mass. Bond- 
ing has been appointed — secretary- 
treasurer. B. F. Gates, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity is newly elected to 
the association’s executive committee. 
The following are members of the three 
main operating committees of the as- 
sociation: 

3rokers’ committee—E. K. 
Hawley, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; 
Bromley De Meritt, Hartford Steam 
Boiler; Harry D. Schmedes, American 
Surety; H. K. Green, London & Lan- 
cashire. Casualty committee of New 
York—C. A. Borst, U. S. Casualty; R. 
W. Sweeney, Home Indemnity; A. J. 
Pisarro, Federal Insurance; Harry Lan- 
den, Springfield F. & M.; > R. H. Nicholls, 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. "Central bureau 
committee (casualty section)—Matthew 
S. Dunne, American-Associated; James 
Strain, Yorkshire Insurance Co.; Creigh- 
ton Cunningham, Zurich. 

Dean M. Parker, Travelers, Stephen 
3edell, Maryland Casualty, and W. E. 
Taeffner, Standard Accident, were mem- 
bers of the nomin<z ating committee. 

Mr. Coffay, who is now vice president 
of Mass. Bonding, joined the company 
in 1949 and was placed in charge of 
casualty underwriting operations. In 
1950, he was named resident vice presi- 
dent and assumed his present position 
in 1953. Prior to joining Mass. Bonding, 
he was New York resident vice president 
for the American-Associated Group. 

He is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Greater New York Safety 
Council and a member of the Bankers 
Club. 
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legislator. “Stan” spoke interestingly 
about the prowess of each, — at 
(Continued on Page 115) 


Progress Being Made in Conversion 
To Full Multiple Line Activity 


Most Outstanding Results Obtained by Crum & Forster 


Group; Hanover Fire, London Assurance, Pearl, Phoenix 


and Buffalo Off to Good Start 


One of the most closely watched 
trends of the past few years in fire and 
casualty circles is the number of large 
fire groups into the multiple line field. 
The move in this direction was ac- 
celerated this year, notable developments 
being the acquisition by the North 
British & Mercantile of Central Surety 
of Kansas City. that of the London 
Assurance in its deal with the Guaran- 
tee Insurance Co. of Los Angeles; the 
entry of Hanover Fire into the casualty- 
surety field on May 1; the contemplated 
entry of Northern Assurance into this 
market sometime in early 1956, and 
the little publicized moves of Northern 
of New York and General Accident of 
Philadelphia in forming subsidiaries to 
compete actively with direct writers and 
specialty companies. 

These are the Autoplan Insurance Co. 
of New York whose off-manual automo- 
bile rates have already been filed with 
the New York Insurance Department 
and the Pennsylvania General of Phila- 
delphia which will start off in its home 
state. 

Then there are the expanding opera- 
tions in the casualty field of such com- 
panies as Crum & Forster Group, the 
Fire Association, Phoenix of Hartford, 
Pearl American Group, and the Buf- 
falo of New York. All champions of the 
American Agency System, they have 
shown no disposition to compromise 
with the principles of that system by 
trying to imitate the direct writers. Un- 
doubtedly direct billing, continuous poli- 
cies, off-manual rates and reduced com- 
missions have been talked about but 
that’s- about all. 


Outstanding Job Done by Crum 
& Forster 

For the most outstanding job done by 
a large fire group in converting its op- 
erations to a multiple line basis, the 
prize should go to Crum & Forster 
Group. It is a long range program, 
carefully planned, in which the manage- 
ment has taken the agents and _ field- 
men into its confidence every step of 
the way. As the following views, ex- 
pressed by Reese F. Hill, vice president 
in charge of casualty-surety operations, 
indicate, Crum & Forster feels that its 
broad policy decisions in multiple line 
conversion have proved to be sound. 
This year the group’s total net written 
premiums for all casualty lines (includ- 
ing all automobile), and fidelity and 
surety bonds will amount to about $20,- 
000,000. Here is the impressive story 
told by Mr. Hill. 


Careful Analysis of Situation 

“In determining the course which is 
to be followed in conversion to multiple 
line operations, the first step should be 
to make a careful analysis of the situa- 
tion as it pertains to the particular com- 
pany. The things which should be con- 
sidered in such an analysis include (a) 
the extent to which the company’s finan- 
cial structure will permit an additional 
volume of business; (b) the type of 
agency representation involved and the 
type of service requirements which such 
agency plant will expect; (c) the quality 
and extent of the existing company or- 


ganization; (d) the methods employed 
by the company in the transaction of its 
business, i.e., is such company operat- 
ing on a decentralized autonomous basis 
in the field or does it operate as a cen- 
tralized organization with essentially all 
decisions made in the home office; (e) 
the filing and licensing requirements in 
the various jurisdictions in which the 
company operates; (f) the reinsurance 
facilities which will be required; and 
(g) the extent to which the company is 
prepared or able to expand its opera- 
tions to a multiple line basis. 

“In discussing this subject I am 
obliged to cite the problems and the 
solutions which are involved in the con- 
version of the Crum & Forster Group 
to a multiple line basis. In this connec- 
tion, I think it would be well to point 
out that the general policies which we 
are adopting and the methods which we 
are employing may not offer the best 
solution for another company or group. 

“To my mind conversion to a multiple 
line basis is an evolutionary process and 
the best approach is a long range pro- 
gram which will allow for full develop- 
ment over a considerable period of time. 

Did Not Face a Capacity Problem 

“In view of the financial structure 
possessed by the companies of the Crum 
& Forster Group, we did not face a ca- 
pacity problem. Literally, it would have 
been possible to double our business in 
the first year of operations and main- 
tain a Satisfactory relation between 
policyholders’ surplus and premium in- 
come. Let me hasten to assure you, 
however, that such a course of action 
was never contemplated. In our opinion 
a dangerous situation would have devel- 
oped with such an enormous amount of 
additional business on our books with- 
out the technical organization to under- 
write and service it. 

“The Crum & Forster Group enjoys 
a high-grade agency representation 
throughout the United States. Agents 
representing these companies have been 
accustomed to and have received over 
the years excellent service with respect 
to the fire insurance business. The 
agents had a right to expect the same 
high quality underwriting and servicing 
facilities with respect to casualty and 
bonding business. Because of this one 
of our most important objectives, in the 
process of converting to a multiple line 
basis, has been to develop our casualty 
and bonding service facilities in keeping 
with the volume of such business devel- 
oped or expected from our agents. 

“In our initial consideration of mul- 
tiple line facilities we concluded that 
our agents would expect from us facili- 
ties for the writing of all classes of 
casualty and surety business. We took 
steps to establish these facilities 
throughout the United States. 
Facilities Set Up on Departmental Level 

“The management of the Crum & 
Forster Group believes that the best 
service may be rendered to its agents 
through departmental offices which are, 
except for general policy and general 
supervision, on an autonomous basis. Its 
multiple line facilities are established on 

(Continued on Page 122) 





in that category. 


York 38, New York. 





Excellent Agency Opportunity 


We have an opening for an experienced fire, casualty and surety 
underwriter. Ours is an agency in Rochester, N. Y., whose annual 
production is over $1,000,000. With the emphasis on quality, our 
new underwriter must be a thoroughly trained, seasoned man of be- 
tween 25 and 40 years of age. Do not answer this ad unless you are 


Please state educational background and training, 
and: if you hold a New York State license; also give references. 
Address Box 2363, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New 
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Franklin Vanderbilt 


One of New York’s Keenest Underwriters of Casualty Business, He is Dean of 


William Street Branch Managers; Approaching 50th Anniversary, He Has No 
Thoughts of Retiring; Has Displayed Courage and Skill in Making Money for 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America. 


Although approaching his 50th anni- 
versary in the casualty-surety business 
Franklin Vanderbilt, resident vice presi- 
dent of Indemnity Insurance Co. in 


charge of its prosperous New York 
branch office, feels that he has many 
more years of fruitful service ahead of 
him. His friends consider him the dean 
of William Street casualty executives as 
he has been almost continuously on the 
job in that area since July, 1906, when 
he started as a $5 a week office boy with 
the Aetna Life’s casualty department at 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 

The designation of dean gives Frank 
Vanderbilt real distinction in the world’s 
largest and hardest insurance center. 
But, even more important, he is the 
last of that legendary company of Wil- 
liam Street giants, all tough-minded 
geniuses, which included Tommy Gra- 
hame, Globe Indemnity; Paul Ruther- 
ford, Hartford Accident & Indemnity; 
Tohn McGinley, Travelers, and John S. 
Turn, Aetna Casualty & Surety. 


Tribute From Herbert P. Stellwagen 


In a career which has teemed with 
excitement, drama and some disappoint- 
ments, and w hich has extended through 
periods of high prosperity and deep 
depression, Frank Vanderbilt has main- 
tained his equilibrium, sense of humor 
and imperturbability. His good friend, 
Herbert P. Stellwagen, Indemnity Com- 
pany’s executive vice president, de- 
scribes him as “a great natural under- 
writer, especially in the area of unusual 
and unorthodox risks.” This is indeed 
praise from Caesar. 

Indemnity’s production records show 
that when Mr. Vanderbilt took over the 
New York operations 22 years ago he 
inherited a small business which lost 
money as often as it made a profit. Mr. 
Stellwagen points out that by prodigious 
personal effort he has built that business 
up until today it exceeds $25,000,000 in 
annual net premium income. Further- 
more, during the entire period of his 
managership, Indemnity’s New York 
operation has shown a clear underwrit- 
ing profit of over 10%. There have been 
few, if any, years when a profit has 
not been realized. 


His Early Years 


A look at Frank Vanderbilt’s early 
years gives a good perspective on his 
later rise to prominence in the casualty 
field. Due to family circumstances he 
did not get beyond the first year of 
high school. However, his marks were 
good, particularly in mathematics. Since 
he pack 2 not go to college on a full time 
basis he did the next best thing. Ap- 
Proaching the employment department 
ot the Y.M.C.A. on 34th Street, New 
York. he was given a job lead to the 
Aetna Life. The next morning he re- 
ported for duty as office boy, happy in 
the knowledge that he would be earning 
money from that point on. “It was the 
luck of the gods that I got into the 
insurance business and I have never 
Tegretted it,’ Mr. Vanderbilt told the 
Writer, 

It is a sure bet that young Vanderbilt 
lost no time in learning the ins and outs 





By Wattace L. CLapp 


of insurance. His urge to get ahead was 
so strong that in addition to this day- 
time job he went to evening classes five 
nights a week at the New York Law 
School. To enable him to do so he had 
taken and passed the Regents exams. If 
his health under the strain had not 
forced him to drop this tough schedule 
he would have undoubtedly obtained a 
law degree. With characteristic determi- 
nation he disciplined himself to study. 

He went from office boy to junior 
counterman in the Aetna’s casualty de- 
partment in quick time and by the time 
he left that company’s employ he was 
a_ full-fledged counterman, performing 
all the duties of an underwriter. 


Busy Years With Royal Indemnity 


In 1911 Mr. Vanderbilt joined the 
Royal Indemnity Co. which was then 
getting under way. He was hired as a 
city department underwriter by Charles 
Holiand, then general manager of the 
company. M. E. Jewett who later suc- 


ceeded Mr. Holland, was his boss, and 
Frank learned fast under his tutelage. 
Three years went by and with Mr. 
Jewett’s advancement to the executive 
department, Mr. Vanderbilt succeeded 
him as head of the city department. 

Another promotion came his way in 
1921 when the Royal Indemnity moved 
him up to vice president in charge of 
New York City business. As his first 
official rank in a growing company this 
must have given him considerable satis- 
faction. 

Events occurred quickly in the next 
few years. Mr. Holland resigned to form 
a new company—the Independence In- 
demnity—taking along with him E. D. 
Livingston as his fidelity-surety vice 
president. Mr. Jewett was elected presi- 
dent of Royal Indemnity about 1923 wi:h 
Frank I. O’Neill as vice president and 
general counsel and Mr. Vanderbilt as 
the third in command. The following 
year Mr. Jewett retired because of h's 
health and Mr. O'Neill became Royal 








~ 
Franklin Vanderbilt (right) with Henry D. Sayer, general manager, 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board of New York 


Indemnity’s president. He had a depend- 
able chief lieutenant in Frank Vander- 
bilt who took on increased executive 
duties. 

A turning point in Vanderbilt’s career 
came in mid-1930 when he accepted an 
attractive offer from the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia to reorganize and 
manage its casualty pup, the Constitu- 
tion Indemnity. This was not an easy 
assignment. The country was in the 
midst of one of its most serious depres- 
sions. Security prices were nose-diving 
almost daily and the nation truly had 
the jitters. Mr. Vanderbilt struggled 
with all kinds of problems for 18 months. 
Finally Fire Association’s management 
decided to sell the Constitution to 
Lloyds Casualty of New York. Mr. Van- 
derbilt did not continue in that picture. 

He considers his move to the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co, of North America 
in the snring of 1933 as one of the best 
he ever made. To be true, the job as its 
casualty manager in New York offered 
a challenge. Like other companies it 
had suffered in the depression, and 
premium volume needed considerable 
bolstering. He plunged into the middle 
of things with all the determination he 
possessed, and it was not long before 
the picture began to brighten despite 
the gloom which prevailed along Wil- 
liam Street at that time 

In fact, the New York branch under 
his management has produced such out- 
standing results that for three years it 
won the John A. Diemand President’s 
trophy annually awarded by the Indem- 
nity Co. for the best all- around brane h 
office record of performance. “We're out 
of this competition now, ” says Mr. Van- 
derbilt. This is because his office is in 
a class by itself. 

Only 100 Cents in a Dollar 

An afternoon visit recently with Mr. 
Vanderbilt convinced this reporter that 
hig approach to the underwriting of 
casualty lines as well as excess and sur- 
plus lines business is the result of long, 
painstaking study of several all-impor- 
tant questions. First and foremost is the 
profit factor which, of course, depends 
upon loss and expense ratios. He insists 
that there are only 100 cents in a dollar 
and that after paying losses and_ ex- 
penses there must be something left in 
the till to be set aside for profit. 

Basically every transaction that goes 
over his desk is reduced to dollars. He 
is not swayed by a broker’s enthusiasm 
fora particular risk but prefers to form 
his own impression of the line. If, after 
looking over the essential nature and 
extent of the hazards involved, he is 
convinced of the risk’s potential for 
making a profit for his company Mr. 
Vanderbilt will go for it. However, not 
many brokers, if any, have been success- 
ful in kidding him into buying some- 
thing without merit. 

“You don’t get fired for making 
profit,” he has said on many occasions. 
Other favorite aphorisms of his are 
these: “Don’t brag about the number 
of policies you deliver until the pre- 
miums are in the till.” 

“A rating plan may be wonderful, but 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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By SHELBY CuLLom Davis 
Managing Partner, Shelby Cullom Davis & Co., New York 


Specialists in Insurance Stocks 


The general uprush of values on the 
stock exchanges gave fire and casualty 
insurance stocks the “go by” during 
1955. Prices of all but a favored few 


languished close to the previous Decem- 
ber’s year-end level while such  well- 
known averages as the Dow Jones In 
dustrials shot up nearly 25%. 
Life insurance shares, on the other 
emer, continued their spectacular ascent 
ains of 40% to 50% were not uncom- 


mon, 


shares ‘6h o¢casion 


Fire and casualty ; 
turn in a “hare and tortoise” perform 
ance and such was the 1955 billing. It 
was slow and disappointing going for 
the most part and after every promising 
start in fire shares a hurricane seemed 
to come out of nowhere to slap the 
list down, Casualty, like old-time 
March, came in like a lion and went 
out like a lamb. Rate cuts and rising 


accident frequency pared the abnormally 
high 1954 profit margin—and the shares 
slumped as the year wore on. 


Tried Patience of Stockholders 

one which 
casualty 
relative, 


the year 1955 was 
patience of fire and 

Everything is 
the performance of one’s 
and fire and casualty shares 
just didn’t have it during 1955. General 
Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
almost any you may name, outperformed 
the prime insurance issues this year. 
This commentary, however, does not ap- 
ply to the life shares which will be con- 
sidered separately, in the last-is-best de- 
partment. Life shares respond to dif- 
ferent stimuli, and the floods and hurri- 


Thus, 
tried the 
stockholders. 
particularly 
pet stocks, 


canes and a declining rate structure are 
not part of their environment. “Happv 
times” would well describe the life 
shareholders. 

After the semi-catastrophic hurricane 
vear of 1953 and the immensely catas- 
trophic hurricane’ year of 1954, what 
follower of the law of averages would 
have dared predict further catastro 
phies in 1955? And yet they came 
like visitations of the inevitab!e, carry- 
overs from 1954 plus middle western 
windstorms to damage the first half 
vear fire insurance results. And_ since 
the first half of 1954 was so_ brilliant 
(exceeded only by peak 1949) the com 
parisons seemed the more odious. The 
fire shares list therefore sagged—and 
then, as bargain seekers began their 
relentless search in the summer, the 
mountainous floods and hurricanes of 
August broke out. 

Discouragement beeame — epidemic 
and if fire shares had turned into a 
plague, they could not have been avoided 


more desperately. That.the eastern sea 


board was the new hurricane belt was a 
bit of scientific information on every 
neophyte’s lips. Since there is no data 


catastro- 
the 


on hand to disprove future 
. p 

phies, the gloom hounds had 

hand 


upper 


Future of Fire Shares Appears Rosy 


Yet if the past 
history, it must 
into the future. 
of fire shares (at current 
pears rosy. The figures this year will 
be disappointing, it is true, but os 
wheel of fortune has always turned and 
1956 could well be the year. There is 
nothing wrong with the fire insurance 
business that an absence of catastrophes 
can’t cure. Extended coverage rates have 


to prove sterile 
somehow be translated 
To the writer the future 
writing) ap- 


is not 


been raised 50% to 100% in New Eng- 
land, 43% in New York and varying 
amounts in other affected areas. A com- 


Insurance Stock Trends In 1955 


Fire-Casualty Shares Turned in “Hare and Tortoise” Perform- 
ance; Hurricane Losses Discouraged Investors; Specter of 
Mergers Looms; Life Stocks in Spectacular Ascent 






Facts About the Author 


Shelby Cullom Davis is highly regarded among insurance people for his skill 


work 


financial magazine editor, 
Statistician. 


in interpreting insurance stock trends. 


He has been connected with the insurance 
business for the past 15 years, for three of which he was a Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance in the New York Insurance Department. 
the Department on May 1, 1947, Robert E. Dineen, then Superintendent, expressed 
appreciation for his important contributions and notably in directing the Depart- 
ment study of the fire insurance rate structure, development of the revised uniform 
statistical plan for classified fire experience, and for uniform accounting research 


Upon his retirement from 


A graduate of Princeton, Mr. Davis attained his master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University and, after further studies at the University of Geneva where he got 
a Ph.D., he went into the investment trust field for a time. 
and in 1942 was the War Production 


He then became a 
Board’s chief 


Since 1947 he has operated as an insurance stock specialist in New York City, 
and ha firm is a member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
the National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies which has 4,500 members ; 
past president of the New York Society of Security Analysts, and is now in his 
third term as president of the Sons of ‘the Revolution in the State of New York. 


He is president of 
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shareholders. 


attracted to fire and casualty 
with the rest of the list. 
and casualty 
this writing for their capital 
plus alone, 
unearned premium reserve. 
such a time is a good 
long-term investor to begin 
survive, 


ness is going to 


something. 





time for 
buying— 
on the theory that if the insurance busi- 
the unearned 
premium reserve some day will be worth 
It is as simple as that. 
When liquidating value is considered 
(in which account is taken of the equity 
in the unearned premium reserve) fire 


citing year for fire, as well as casualty 


May Attract Speculative Capital 


Speculative capital will probably be 
shares 
because of their cheapness as compared 
Countless fire 
shares can be bought at 
and 
without a cent paid for the 
Historically 


sur- 


the 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS shares are today selling at discounts as 
great as 40-50%. The reason for these 

bination of normal experience plus unpe iralleled discounts: Because of the 
higher rates could well duplic ate for ising stock market the surpluses of fire 
fire shareholders the “happy times” that companies have risen but because of the 
life shareholders have enjoyed for the hurricanes their prices have fallen or 
last several years. moved sidewise. The present then is the 
In addition there is the specter of reverse of the squeeze play of 1947— 
merger which is beginning to raise its falling surpluses because of declining 
head. The economics of mergers have markets, poor underwriting and sharply 
been present in the insurance business rising premium volume. During 1955 


just as in other fields but until the pro- 
posal in November that the National 
Fire join the Connecticut General Life, 
the subject was largely academic. Now 
merger, because of the standing of these 


surpluses have climbed 20-25% for many 
companies but volume has risen in the 
neighborhood of only 5%. While under- 
writing has been disappointing, the cul- 
prit has clearly been the hurricanes 
conditions. 


and 


two fine old line companies, has at- not generally unsatisfactory 

tained respectability. (Actually there But just as 1948-49 provided a sharp re- 
will be an exchange of stock in this versal in trend not only for fire earnings 
case, with no loss of corporate iden- but also fire share prices, so 1956 may 
tity). Is insurance so different from to a degree provide a like improvement 


banking and industry in general that it for the patient fire shareholders. 
can hope to escape this nationwide 
trend? Realists will recognize the in- 


evitable and 1956 should prove an ex- in Continental and Fidelity 














THE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


Founded by Edward Rawlings in 1872 


HOME OFFICE, Montreal, Canada 


Fidelity a | Surety ISonds 


United States Reinsurance Office 
30 BROAD STREET 


New York 4 BOwling Green 9-0270 


DARRELL F. JOHNSON, Manager 








Outstanding in fire share news in 1955 
would certainly be the two for one split 
Phenix and 











the raising of their dividends from a 
$3 to the equivalent of a $4 basis; the 
historic revelation by Crum and Forster 
of its holdings in its affiliated compa- 
nies, and the contemplated absorption 
of National Fire into the Connecticut 
General group. National Fire was the 
“stock of the year,” jumping nearly 50% 
within a week as the exchange offer be- 
came known. 

It is safe to predict that wily investors 
will begin placing their bets in other 
high discount shares as likely candidates 
for merger and “stocks of the year” for 
1956. 


Casualty Stock News Lacked Lustre 

The casualty news was lack lustre 
during 1955 and the highs, except for 
such special situations as Continental 
Casualty, Hartford Steam Boiler, Amer- 
ican Surety, and Massachusetts Bonding 
were reached around the first of the 
year. Speculation centered around the 
latter two as possible merger candidates 
and no doubt this influence will be felt 
in casualty shares in 1956 as well as in 
fire. The earnings trend was down in 
casualty during 1955 which trend does 
not appear likely to be reversed until 
perhaps 1957. Competition remains keen 
and the problem of direct writer compe- 
tition is still largely unsolved. 

Some casualty shares in early Decem- 
ber were selling 25-30% below their 
highs of the year and if such indifferent 
market performance continues into 1956, 
an interesting long-term buying oppor- 
tunity in casualty may develop. 


Life Shares Favored in 1955 

In the life field Travelers’ epochal 25 
for one stock split was the pace- setting 
news, followed by Commonwealth of 
Louisville’s 7% for one split in Novem- 
ber and Connecticut General and Lin- 
coln National’s two for one splits an- 
nounced only recently. The news favored 
life shares during 1955. Not just the 
stock-splitting—that was the surface rip- 
ple atop the fundamental tide of sharply 
rising volume of business, better interest 
rates and improved mortality. Earnings 
of life companies this year should show 
in general a rise of 10% to 25% over last 
year and in particular instances much 
more. Is it any wonder that more and 
more investors turned to life shares for 
long term capital gain and while share 
values rose less than in 1954, still there 
number of 50% and _ lesser 


were a 
boosts? The future of this branch of 
the insurance business still appears 


bright, in fact, the brightest in the in- 
surance trinity of fire, casualty and life. 





State Farm Companies Now 


Licensed in Connecticut 
State Farm Mutual Automobile has 
been licensed in Connecticut. Also li- 
censed was the auto insurance com- 
pany’s affiliate, the State Farm Fire & 
Casualty. 
Now approaching the 4,000,000-member 
mark, State Farm adds Connecticut as 
the 44th state in its operating territory. 
State Farm expansion has been stepped 
up in the past few months in the norte 
eastern area, especially with the launch- 
ing of operations in the important New 
York-New Jersey market. 
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Agent John Peifer, 


Also Bandmaster at F. & M. College 


Has Achieved Both Local and National Fame in College Band 


Jr. of Lancaster 


and Musical Circles; Civicly Active; His Agency 


Represents Fine Companies 


John H. Peifer, Jr., head of his own 
agency in Lancaster, Pa., who was one 
of the founders and first president of 
the Lancaster Association of Insurance 
Agents, has the distinction of being the 
director of bands at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, a post he has held since 
= He is one of the best known col- 
lege bandmasters in the East, and at the 
same time is exceedingly active in musi- 
cal circles in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Peifer needs no urging to talk 
about the Franklin and Marshall College 
bands. Since 1936 the organization has 
grown from a group of 28 musicians to 
its present size of a marching band of 
75 and a concert band of 50. With pride 
he will tell you that the marching band 
has missed only one football game at 
home or away in 19 years and on that 
occasion it was voted to play at the 
New York World’s Fair rather than to 
accompany the F. & M. football team to 
Dartmouth. Incidentally, it was the first 
college band to play at the Fair. 

Takes First Place in Competitions 

It is noteworthy that under Mr. Pei- 
fer’s directorship the F. & M. band hos 
never failed to take first place in vari- 
ous competitions. Notable among them 
was the annual Mummer’s parade in 
Hagerstown, Md., a few years ago and 
the annual Anple Blossom Festival 
Grand Feature Parade last vear in Win- 
chester, Va. In each Mr. Peifer’s fine 
musicians rated No. 1 in the college 
band division. 

The concert band plays as many as 
4) concerts during the school year, most 
of which take place in various high 
schools and prep schools within a radius 
of several hundred miles of Lancaster. 
Although this schedule keeps him on the 
go Mr. Peifer has rarely, if ever, missed 
a performance even though his insur- 
ance work may suffer. Music is close to 
his heart and, as a loyal Franklin and 
Marshall alumnus (class of 1936) he is 
devoted to the development of its musi- 
cal program. 

An Insurance Agent Since 1937 

As to his work in. the insurance busi- 
ness, Mr. Peifer started July 1, 1937, 
with the Lancaster office of Pennsyl- 
vania Indemnity. When that company 
was purchased by the Ohio Casualty the 
following year he joined S. Nissley Gin- 
grich, Inc., a general agency in Lancas- 
ter. Five years later he decided to go 
into business for himself and opened an 
office with only a portable typewriter, 
wooden file, desk, chair and telephone. 
Several years went by and in 1946 he 
purchased a small building on North 
Duke Street, Lancaster, remodeling it 
for his permanent headquarters. 

That his agency has made a definite 
place for itself in Lancaster is indicated 
by a growing clientele, the quality of 
its company represent ition and Mr. Pei- 
fer’s determination to be a constructive 
force in local and state insurance circles. 
He’s a student of the business, too, hav- 
ing passed the first two sections of his 

CPCU course. 
_ Concentrating on the casualty and fire 
insurance lines, his office represents the 
Ohio Casualty as general agents, and 


JOHN H. PEIFER, JR. 


also the American Casualty of Reading, 
American Insurance Co., Atlantic Mu- 
tual, Boston Insurance Co., Centennial, 
Halifax, Provident Fire and United 
States Casualty. 

The first of this year Arthur P. Mylin, 
Jr., Franklin and Marshall graduate and 
former member of the college band, 
joined forces with him and the agency 
was incorporated. Mr. Mylin had _ pre- 
viously been a marine special agent for 
the Atlantic Companies. He and Mr. 
Peifer make a good working team. 


Civicly Active 


his been 


Over the years John Peitfer 
important 


identified with a number of 
civic. movements in Lancaster. He was 
a member of its post-war planning 
council, having been responsible for es- 
tablishing the veterans’ information and 
referral center which still exists in the 
Old City Hall. He served as chairman 
of the Lancaster County Council on 
Veterans Affairs and is past president 
of the Lancaster Aero Club. In addi 
tion he has been particularly active in 
junior chamber of commerce affairs be- 
ing a past president of both the Lan- 
caster unit and the Pennsylvania State 
Junior C. of C., and a former director 
of the United States Junior C. of C. 

In bandmasters’ circles John Peifer’s 
name and deeds are well known. A 
popular figure, he is past president of 
the Pennsylvania Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion and of the Pennsylvania College 
Bandmasters’ Association. Both have 
held their annual conventions on the 
F. & M. College campus in recent years. 
Likewise he served as chairman of the 
eastern division of the College Band 
Directors National Association; a mem 
ber of the Music Educators National 
Association as well as its Pennsylvania 
unit. 


People of Lancaster are appreciative 





Hope Assistant Actuary 
With Hartford A. & I 


Francis J. 
to assistant 
Accident & 


Hope has been promoted 
actuary of the Hartford 
Indemnity Co., Vice Presi- 


dent Harry V. Williams announced. 
_ in his new position, Mr. 
is a Fellow of the Casualty 
Society, will 
under Mr. 


Hope, who 
Actuarial 
have general supervision 
Williams of the actuarial 


department with specific duties involving 
all casualty coverages other than acci- 


dent and sickness. 

A native of Wethersfield, Conn., 
where he attended public schools, he 
joined the Hartford Accident in 1940 
in the actuarial department. He is a 
graduate of Trinity College from which 
he received his B.S. degree in mathema- 
tics in 1939. During World II, Mr. Hope 
served in the Army Air Force for nearly 
four years, 








to him for his efforts as one of the 
originators of the local Symphony Or- 
chestra. He served as its business mana- 


ger and treasurer and is currently a 
member of its board of directors. In 
another useful capacity, Mr. Peifer is 
now president of the Lancaster Local of 
the Musicians Union and has _ handled 
its music performance trust fund for 
the past three years. By means of this 
fund music is provided for many func- 
tions in the community. 

With all of these interests he still 
finds time to direct the Red Rose City 
Band which he originated and which, in 
season, provides free concerts twice a 
week in two Lancaster parks. It oper- 
ates with a grant from the city of Lan- 
caster and the music performance trust 
und 

Even a Justice of the Peace 
_ Rounding out a full career Mr. Peifer 
is now serving his second term as jus- 


tice of the peace in Manheim Township, 
Lancaster County, but how he finds 
time for it is a good question. In the 
Lodge of Elks he is chair officer, and 
the Loyal Order of Moose is ano ther of 
his fraternal connections. Finally, he is 
devoted to the honorary band fraternity 
at Franklin and Marshall, called Mu 
Upsilon Sigma, and was its founder and 
currently its advisor. He has seen it 
grow to the point where it has now ap- 
plied for a copyright for the ritual and 
has installed a second chapter at La- 
fayette College. It was quite in order 
that he should have been chosen as the 
first honorary life member of Mu Ep- 
silon Sigma. 

All in all, this combination insurance 
agent, concert band director and civic 
leader leads a very full life and spreads 
his good deeds far and wide. Franklin 
and Marshall College is proud of him 
and so are the citizens of Lancaster. 


Agent’s Adjustments Must Be Swift and 
Prudent in Today’s New Economic Era 


By Hitton T. Howetu 


Hilton T. Howell Co., 


Regardless of our station in life and 


without respect to our age or circum- 
stances it is a significant truth that we 
cling to that which is old. 

We are now 
radical conditions, 
living habits and economic surroundings. 
Buyer thinking is quick to fall in line 
with new trends because of increasing 
family demands. Competitive pressure 
between capital stock companies and di- 
rect writers has accelerated a new 
agency approach from which definite pat- 
terns of work can now be discerned. 
Agent’s adjustments must ‘be swift and 
prudent. To succeed we must fall in line 
with a singleness of purpose. Suddenly 
we must give sympathetic attention to 
painful changes or we will lose our 
strength against a wall of socialized trends 
in insurance, Of course, we are inwardly 
resentful of outward restrictions. 

What Comes Next? 


The outstanding thinkers of our in- 
dustry have been selected to review our 
plans and objectives. In their committee 
rooms we find agents and home office 
executives and uppermost in their minds 
is the thought of cooperation which will 
result in service. The hasty volume of 
insurance buying during two wartime 
periods lessened our alertness to the 
world in which we live. We are now re 
turning from the roadside of life to 
discover the newness of all things. 

The sharp increase in population and 
the new explorations of chemistry, oils 
and minerals have dominated the new 
world look. Over-crowded school rooms, 
over-loaded busses, congested airports 
and low flying planes of uranium tech- 
icians are the order of the day. 

Let us look beneath the crust and find 
the truth. The agency system found its 
strength in its devotion to service. As 
time removed the animal from transpor 
tation so will time remove men who 
fail to serve. This change is a result of 
time. What value would the insurance 
buyer have placed upon a liability policy 
which would have covered a ranch in 
Wyoming in the year 1905? Now this 
same rancher highly appraises his ranch 
liability policy. 

He Who Serves Well Will Continue 


in Demand 


entering a weird and 


revolution of social 


Some thinkers hold to the proposition 
that buyer needs are so great that the 
agent is less in demand. Others hold to 
the theory that the public can no longer 
afford the agent’s commission. The last 
school of thinkers condemn the insur 
ance industry for not measuring up to 
the needs of existing conditions which 
complex our society. I hold to the 
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theory that he who serves well shall 
continue to be in demand 

No longer can we obtain entrance to 
hospitable doors and be favored with 
business by saying “I am a dear friend 
of your Aunt Velma or Uncle Bim.” The 
friend of Uncle Bim will now grow hun 
gry in this new world of sodue if he is 
not trained and schooled to meet these 
new conditions. 

In former years the change of world 
conditions were slow. Now it is dif 
ferent. No agent is safe unless he is 
constantly on vigil. The greatest shock 
to casualty underwriting stems from a 
new discovery in big industry. Yes, our 
larger buyers have always mentioned 
in their contract that workmen’s com 
pensation and other forms of insurance 
must be carried. 

The bewildering contract of today has 
new vitality. The legal departments ot 
industry have named a given number of 
hazards peculiar to their particular fune 
tion and asked the contractor to sign 
an agreement which will immune indus 
try from such hazards. Thus the indus 
trialist becomes the composer of his own 
policy. 

Yesterday’s Policy Out of Date Today 

No longer can the agent rely upon the 
printed policy as he deals in oil and 
minerals. The policy printed yesterday 
is out of date today. At least, ine print- 
ing fails to cover many new conditions 
from which claims arise. Perhaps the 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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How Reinsurers Fared in 1955 in the 
Major Casualty and Surety Lines 


Good Experience in Auto But Not Up to That of 1954; Com- 


pensation Picture Improved but Long Term Outlook of 
Concern; Surety Results Look Worse Than in 1954 


By James A. CaTucart, JR. 
President, General Reinsurance Corp. 


In appraising casualty sapere wget re- 
relating to any given period, is 
specially import int to remind teens 
that such results do not stem primarily 
events which took 
under review. 
shaped in 


sults 


from. activities and 
place during the period 
On the contrary, they are i 
part by stimuli which had origin 
in prior years. For example, the vast 
majority of 1955 accidents producing 
which will ultimately involve ex- 
reinsurance coverage, will not even 
be reported to the reinsurance carrier 
until well after the close of the books 
relating to the 1955 year of account. 
Reinsurance is indeed a long range busi- 
ness, and it will be a good long time 
before the reinsurer knows what really 
happened to him during 1955. The state- 
ments which follow must, therefore, be 
made and accepted in the light of in- 
limitations upon accuracy. 


major 


losses 


cess 


herent 
Automobile Third Party Business 


The automobile line is an extremely 
important one because it comprises such 

large portion of the professional re- 
insurer’s entire book of business. Most 
of the business 1s written on the excess 
of loss basis and, as a consequence, re 
somewhat erratic. Furthermore, 
always subject to sharp change 
changes in the economy. 
depreciation in 


sults ar¢ 
they are 
along with 
Marked appreciation or 
ettlement costs immediately affect not 
only new losses, but the relatively large 
inventory of outstanding losses as well. 

On the whole, it appears that rein- 
a — in the automobile field 

ive been good in 1955, although hardly 
as favors ible as they were in 1954. The 
change for the worse is generally as- 
cribed to basic rate reductions as well as 
rate reductions which in- 
a period of satisfactory 
experience also re- 
sulted in automatic refunds of reinsur- 
ance premiums being made under so- 
called self-rating treaties many of which 
are currently in operation. In addition, 
it is felt in some quarters that reinsur- 
ance losses are on the rise due to what 
appears to be a steady increase in aver 
age claim costs. 

Despite the current adverse trend, the 
short-range outlook remains fairly 
factory. Nevertheless, professional re 
insurers are acutely aware of what is in 


reinsurance 
evitably follow 
profits. Favorable 


satis- 


Allstate to Open 1st Overseas 
Office at Honolulu in January 


The Allstate will expand its operation 
beyond the North American continent 
with the opening of its first overseas 
location in Honolulu, Hawaii, in 
Judson B. Branch, senior vice 
field administration, has an 


sales 
January, 
president, 
nounced. 
The Hawaiian office, supervised by the 
company’s Menlo P ark, Calif., regional 
wen will be opened in the Honolulu 
etail store of Sears Roebuck & Co. and 
managed by Lee Stanley. Policies will 
be issued directly from the sales office, 
subject to review by the regional office. 
GET AEC “ACCESS PERMITS” 
The Insurance Company of North 
America, Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty and Underwriters Laboratories have 
been added by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to the list of companies granted 
“access permits” enabling the holders to 
have access to restricted data on peace 
ful uses of atomic energy. 


store for them if the misfortunes of 
war, declared or undeclared. or changes 
in economic policy (whether due _ to 
basic philosophy of government or to 
political expediency during an election 
vear) should cause further depreciation 
in the value of the dollar. 


General Third Party Business 


The foregoing comments relating to 
the automobile line are generally appli- 
cable to general third party business, 
although this field is of far less impor- 
tance from the standpoint of premium 
income. The general liability line is nor- 
mally subject to catastrophe losses of 
much greater magnitude, particularly on 
products liability forms and manufac- 
turers and contractors forms. Large 
property damage exposures have always 
been troublesome and it is felt that 
there is a great deal of adverse selection 
here on the part of the insuring public. 

Experience under general third party 
liability treaties may tend to become 
more stable in the future as increasing 
use is made of newly established facul- 
tative reinsurance facilities on risks 
which present abnormal hazards. 


Will Suffer From Contract Bond 
Rate Cut 


Fidelity business continues to produce 
a modest but reasonable profit and there 
is no reason to fear that the immediate 
future holds in store any particular 
change of an unfavorable nature. 

On the other hand, surety experience 
of professional reinsurers, following 
upon a decade of highly satisfactory 
profits, took a turn for the worse in 1951 
and since that year profits have been 
almost non-existent. The loss ratios for 
the four years ending in 1954 averaged 
50%, a full 20 points higher than those 
of the direct industry. Anticipated re- 
sults for the year 1955 are no better. 

In the face of this record, the rein- 
surers will find it difficult comfortably 
to absorb the diminution in premium 
income which will flow from the re- 
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cently announced contract bond rate re- 
ductions. While the average rates on 
contract bonds are said to have been 
depressed by only 15% to 20%, the deep- 
est reductions related to the larger 
bonds where reinsurance facilities are 
more widely used. As a consequence, 
the reinsurers’ premium income may 
suffer to a far greater extent than the 
average rate reductions would indicate. 
Some estimates run as high as 35%, 
although 30% might prove to be a more 
realistic figure. 


Much To Be Desired in Workmen’s 


Compensation 


Owing to substantial increases in re- 
insurance rates and treaty retentions 
during the past few years, current re- 
sults in the workmen’s compensation 
field appear on the surface to be greatly 
improved. Nevertheless, the long term 
outlook still leaves much to be desired 
in the eyes of the excess reinsurance 
market. This market recognizes that 
over a span of several decades, which 
is the period to be considered when 
dealing with lifetime disabilities, it is 
more likely that medical and_ hospital 
costs will rise rather than diminish. 

Here again changes in currency values 
affect a large segment of the reinsurer’s 
loss inventory. Close analysis shows 
that from 65% to 70% of an excess rein- 
surer’s workmen’s compensation loss 
cost relates to the unlimited medical 
feature of coverage. Thus, it is this 
exposure which remains highly vulner- 
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able to future changes in economic 
values, whether such changes be sharp 
or gradual. 


Personal A. & H. Results Satisfactory 


Results in the personal A. & H. field 
remain satisfactory for the professional 
reinsurers despite increased competition 
and they should remain so as long as 


James A. Cathcart, Jr. 


One of the best informed reinsurance 
executives in the business, James A. 
Cathcart, Jr., author of this trend article, 
observed his 25th anniversary in rein- 
surance this year. He obtained his basic 
insurance training in his father’s agency 
in Columbia, S. C., after graduation from 
University of South Carolina and New 
York Law School. Joining General Re- 
insurance Corp. in 1930, he advanced 
steadily as a department head and un- 
derwriter. When he resigned in 1942 to 
join Peerless Casualty he was an as- 
sistant secretary of the company. 

With the Peerless Mr. Cathcart served 
for about eight years as vice president 
in charge of reinsurance. He returned 
to. General Reinsurance in February, 
1950, as vice president and was elected 
its president in March, 1952. To his 
credit he prepared the syllabus and per- 
sonally conducted the first reinsurance 
course to be given by the Insurance 
Society of New York of which he has 
long been a member. He also is a mem- 
ber of Bankers Club of New York and 
Casualty & Surety Club. Civicly active, 
he is a trustee of the Village of Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y., where he resides, and a 
member of its school board. He is a 
member of the New York Bar. 

Aa det TS tinal 
employment continues at a high level. 
An awakened interest is being shown 
in reinsurance covers affording protec- 
tion against major catastrophes involv- 
ing multiple person deaths and injuries. 
This protection is available at modest 
cost and should be even more widely 
sought in the future as the further ex- 
pected development of Group accident 
business takes place. 

Boiler and machinery, burglary, plate 
glass, aviation, and other miscellaneous 
lines seem to be producing reasonable 
profits during the current year, and the 
reinsurance outlook with respect to 
them continues to be satisfactory. 


Rhode Island Announces 


New Compensation Rates 


New Rhode Island workmen’s com- 
pensation rates, effective December 1, 
were approved by State Insurance Com- 
missioner George A. Bisson. 

Although the new rates represent no 
change in the over-all average manual 
rate level, Mr. Bisson pointed out there 
are changes by industry groups. These 
average 20.7% reduction for the con- 
tracting group, 4.9% increase for the 
manufacturing group, and 10.8% increase 
for all other classifications. 

“The notable improvement in work- 
men’s compensation experience in 
Rhode Island,” he said, “is attributable 
to the action taken last year by the 
legislature in improving the workmen’s 
compensation law and also to the ef- 
fective work done by the director of 
labor and the Workmen’s Compensation 
—_—- in the administration of the 
aw. 


R. N. Craggs, 69, Dies of 


Heart Attack in Baltimore 


Robert N. Craggs, 69, an assistant 
agency director of Maryland Casualty 
since 1943, who was 35 years with the 
company, ‘died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack on December 4. 

From 1906 to 1920 Mr. Craggs served 
as auditor and underwriter. After an 
interval during which he operated his 
own insurance agency in Schenectady, 

, he returned to Maryland Casu- 
alty i in 1934 as a field supervisor. A 
member and former president of the 
Casualty & Surety Club of Baltimore, 
he was also a member of the Binders 
Club of Baltimore. He is survived by 
his wife, Grace Brownley Craggs. 
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to place excess liability... 


It is easy to place excess liability insurance with Continen- 
tal Casualty Company’s Excess and Surplus Lines Divi- 
sion. Continental’s branch offices are located throughout 
the country to give you prompt, attentive and continuing 
service. No added communications expenses. 


Excess third party liability insurance is a growing busi- 
ness in a growing market. Many industries in every 


Inquire today about competitive 
rates for excess liability insurance 


CONTACT—Excess and Surplus Lines Division, 
Continental Casualty Company, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


vicinity need this insurance protection and Continental 


has the facilities to handle it for you. 


The Excess and Surplus Lines Division underwrites 
all types of third party liability; public utilities, transit 
companies, taxi cabs, petroleum risks, long haul trucking 
risks, unusual and catastrophe risks, and errors and omis- 


sions insurance. 
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Success of W. Harold Leonhart of Baltimore 


As Reinsurance Specialist Over Past 25 Years 


W. Harold Leonhart of Baltimore, 
of the colorful personalities in the rein- 


one 
surance, surplus and excess lines fields, 


is in the spotlight as two important 


milestones in career approach 
his 25th 


35th anniversary in the 


his busy 


year in reinsurance and _ his 


insurance busi- 


ness which he will observe on February 
13, 1956. 

Mr. Leonhart 
able success since 
in 1921 


J. Ramsey 


has achieved consider- 
his first insurance job 
Baltimore agency of 
& Co., Inc. He spent 


agency, the 


with the 
Barry 
last 


tbout 20 years with that 


six of which he served as its vice presi 
dent. His 
own business and this was first 
formed Smith-Leonhart & Co., 


engi 


ambition was to set up his 
realized 
when he 
Inc., in the late ’30’s to do safety 
vision work. 


» Southern 


neering and claims super 
was to organize 
1941 
managers in addi 
claims 


His next move 


Underwriters, Inc., in which oper 
reinsurance 


engineering and 


ated as 
tion to safety 
activity. 


Leonhart & Co., Inc., 
March, 1943, 


was launched as a reinsurance 
with Mr. Leon- 
Wilson Mainster 
Lillian S. Claus 
president-treasurer; Margaret 
George M. 
issistant vice president. Head 
1020 St 
im account 
office at 27 William 
Miss Claus 


Started in 1943 


Then in Leonhart & 
Co., Inc., 
brokerage corporation 
hart 


as vice 


as president; J. 
president; 
as vice 
Sands as secretary, and 
Knauf as % 
quarters were established at 
Paul Street, 
statistical 
New York, of 
is in charge. 

This 


first bid for 


Baltimore, with « 
ing and 
Street, which 
Leonhart’s 


Harold 


prominence in the 


agency was 
reinsur 

tields. 
and courage he gave his full 
“small volume 


ance, surplus and excess lines 
With vision 
energy into what was then 
business” in comparison with premium 
writings in these lines today. A few 
years later he expanded his activities by 
setting up a separate department to 
take care of local insurance accounts 
He was fortunate to secure the services 
of F, Addison Fowler, previously with 
the Maryland Insurance Department as 
chief of its rating bureau, who on Sep 
tember 1, 1947, took charge of . this 
department as a vice president of Leon 
hart & Co., Inc. 

Because ot the 
agency’s principal business—the 
of reinsurance and special risks for 
companies, brokers and agents—it was 
decided to transfer the local agency ac 
counts to a completely separate facility. 
Thus, the firm of Fowler-Leonhart & 
\ssociates was formed on January 1, 
1954, as a partnership with Mr. Fowler 
as general partner and Mr. Leonhari 
as limited partner. Since then this busi 
ness has grown to such an extent that 
50% additional space had to be taken 
in the Fidelity Building, Baltimore, 
where offices are maintained. 


expansion of the 
writit ly 


Further Expansion Moves 
Perseverance and directness of pur- 
pose are two of the chief factors in 
Harold Leonhart’s success in his chosen 


field. Friendship making is another. 
While Baltimore is his headquarters city 
he operates countrywide and knows 
market conditions intimately by reason 
of his travels to most of the 48 states 
as well as abroad. He has been a wel- 
come visitor to London ever since 1947, 
and is at home in capital cities on the 
Continent. 

In the conduct of his business Mr. 
Leonhart’s emphasis—first, last and al- 
ways—has been centered on the develop- 
ment of reinsurance accounts. At the 
same time, he and his associates have 
become known as surplus and excess 
lines specialists. To this end he operates 
three separate servicing corporations in 
addition to the parent Leonhart & Co., 
Inc. These are Leonhart & Co. (Md.), 
Inc., formed on January 1, 1954, to han- 
dle the Lloyd’s direct surplus lines and 
excess business, and of which Wilson 
Mainster is president; Leonhart & Co. 
(Fla.), Inc., and Leonhart Co. (Ky.), Inc. 
The two latter corporations handle sur- 
plus lines and excess business in the 
Southern territory. 

Latest addition to his facilities is 
McEachern & Co., Inc., formed on 
January 1, 1955 to handle fire and auto- 
mobile business on a general agency 
basis. Head of this firm is J. S. Mc- 


Eachern who joined Leonhart & Co., 
Inc., in September, 1952. Miss Sands is 
vice president-secretary and A. J. Hess- 
ler is treasurer. 


Many Civic Activities 


Leonhart is almost as active 
civic and charit< ible organiza- 
tions in Baltimore as he is in the rein- 
surance field on a national scale. Since 
1941 he has participated in Red Cross 
fund raising Cz umpaigns as a worker and 
as chairman of various divisions. For 
the past eight years he has_been a 
member of the Baltimore Chapter’s 
board of directors, and a member of its 
executive committee since 1951. One of 
his major contributions was to head the 
study and planning committee of the 
Red Cross in Baltimore for the estab- 
lishment of a blood donor program. 
Fruition of this committee’s efforts came 
in August, 1951, when the blood center 
in Baltimore was opened. 

Mr. Leonhart’s success as an organizer 
attracted national attention and _ the 
American Red Cross selected him in 
August, 1948, to attend the Red Cross 
International Conference in Stockholm, 
Sweden, as an official observer from the 
United States. Later he was appointed 
to serve as deputy for the Eastern area 
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in local 
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W. HAROLD LEONHART 


to Stanley Hawks, national deputy of 
the Red Cross for volunteer services. 


A Lover of Music 


A lover of music, Mr. Leonhart has 
been a devoted fund raising worker for 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra for 
about ten years and served on the board 
and on the management committee of 
its association. He was, in fact, co- 
chairman of. the men’s division of the 
Baltimore Symphony when, in 1949, a 
campaign for $122,000 was conducted to 
“save the symphony.” Joseph Katz, 
president of the local advertising agency 
bearing his name, was co-chairman with 
Mr. Leonhart. 

Also to his credit, Mr. Leonhart con- 
ceived the idea and worked toward the 
establishment of the first music festival 
held in Baltimore. Called “The Spring 
Music Festival” it was launched in May, 
1950, and is annually staged. Funds so 
raised are used to train teachers for 
mentally retarded and handicapped chil- 
dren, and for research work in_ this 
pre tiseworthy cause, 

This is one of a number of projects 
of the Baltimore Civitan Club in which 
Harold Leonhart has been an_ active 
member since 1946. After a year as 
president of this club in 1948-49 he held 
the office of safety committee chairman 
of Civitan International. Then, as an 
outgrowth of his interest in handicapped 
children, he was appointed chairman in 
1953 of Civitan International’s commit- 
tee for the mentally retarded. This year 
he was elected president for 1955-50 of 
Civitan’s Foundation for Mentally Re- 
tarded and Handicapped Children, Ine. 


The Personal Side 


Son of William Henry Leonhart, a 
West Virginia school teacher and high 
school principal, Harold attended Mar- 
shall College Model School, Huntington, 
and Parkersburg (W. Va.) High School. 
His father, now retired, is well and 
happy at age 84, His one brother, James 
Chancellor, is now an instructor of Eng- 
lish in Baltimore City College. For many 
years he taught journalism there. : 

The family moved to Baltimore i 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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The Contract Bond Picture For 1955-1956 








Competition Among Contractors as Well as Among Sureties Much More Evident This Year Than 


in 1954; 


Field; 





It is the considered opinion of Ameri- 

can economic experts that the gross na- 
tional product of this country will have 
reached $392 billion by the end of 1955. 
This is an all-time high in the history of 
our country. Indeed, the optimism is so 
strong that a gross national product of 
$500 billion is predicted by 19065. 

The construction industry, being one 
of the main supports of our economy, 
continues in its seventh consecutive year 
of incre: ise, and new construction is ex- 
pected to reach an all-time peak of $42 
billion in 1955. Federally owned con- 
struction and private residential building 
are the only two areas where a minus 
figure may be expected. Keen competi- 
tion in the contracting field nonetheless 
has cut heavily into the net profits which 
contractors are earning, with many re- 
sulting failures in the ranks. 

Contract bond production for 1955 is 
expected to be slightly ahead of that of 
1954 but will not show as sharp an in- 
as the gross national product or 


crease 
construction generally. This is due to 
the large number of projects where 


bonds have not been required, the lesser 


amount of Federal construction, the 
contract bond rate decrease in July, 
and the many large contractors who 


standing by until competi- 
construction industry sta- 


seem to be 
tion in the 
bilizes. 

The loss experience generally on con- 
tract bonds in 1955 is expected to be 
higher than in 1954. This can be attrib- 
uted to keener competition among con- 
tractors as well as among the surety 
companies. 


Competition Among Contractors 


Government and private surveys indi- 
cate that general failures in business in 


1955 will drop below the number for 
1954. The failures in the contracting 
field, however, will increase in 1955 over 


1954. Some of the many causes to which 
this can be attributed are as follows: 


Too many unqualified contractors 
in the field who lack technical knowl- 
edge, management ability and financial 


strength. 


2. Over-extension as to work capacity, 
finances and organization. 
3. Contractors going into new fields 


of work or into strange territories where 
they know little of climatic, soil or labor 
conditions. 

4. Contractors going over-board by 
low bids to obtain work in order to keep 
forces together and to meet payments 
on equipment obligations. 

These are but a few of the reasons 
but they have helped to drive down the 
price to a point where there is little if 
any profit left for many contractors. 
There is probably no business today 
where so much capital is at risk for so 
small a profit. 

Competition Among Surety Companies 


Competition among the surety compa- 
nies for contracting business has mate- 
rially increased with evidence that some 
companies have relaxed underwriting 
principles and the exercise of sound 





Some Relaxation of Sound Underwriting; More Failures in Contracting 


Low Bidders Not Allowing Enough for Profit Factor; 


judgment. This competition, with its 
companion relaxing of underwriting 
principles, is due to the surety’s desire 


to keep the contractors whom they have 
on their books or to get new contractors. 
The price of the surety bond is not now 
playing the major role it once did. Wit- 


ness that the contractor who changes 
surety today often does so because he 
feels that his regular surety has been 


unreasonable in not allowing him to 
over-extend himself by size, type or lo- 
cation of job. The contractor is aware 
of the weight of a threat to go else- 
where for bonds. Furthermore. the old 
“10% net quick” guide and other such 
underwriting principles have been bat- 
tered beyond recognition by some com- 
panies. 

Some of the departures from under- 
writing principles which have resulted 
from competitive reasons are the follow- 


ing: 
1. Waiving of indemnity when clearly 
called for. 


2. Unsound lines of credit. 

3. Including the indemnitor’s net 
quick assets as working capital in order 
to make a case salable in the reinsur- 
ance market. 

4. Eliminating from a contractor’s 
total work program that portion which 
is subcontracted, either with or without 
bond. 


The Agent and Competition 


The agent is in the direct line of fire 
in the competition among contractors 
and surety companies. His position is a 
most difficult one. The agent must merit 
the confidence and respect of his cus- 


Corrective Action Needed 


By Epwin G. Hunp.ey 
Vice President 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 





ommendations as to the action indicated. 
He cannot let his judgment be clouded 
by a desire for the commission on an 
individual bond if he expects to hold the 
contractor as a client and his company 
as a partner. 

Too many agents are reluctant these 
days to ask for information essential to 
proper underwriting decisions for fear 
of losing business. This is particularly 
unfortunate since in many _ instances 
this fear is without foundation. 


Outlook for 1956 


As to 1956 it will be a presidential 
election year and business usually is 
good in such a year. The recent illness 
of President Eisenhower may cause 
business to slow up a little as the eco- 
nomic picture is revaluated, but experts 
generally feel that business over-all will 
continue good through 1956. An_in- 
crease, while probable, will be of a more 
moderate degree than in 1955. 

The construction field is expected to 
have an increase varying from 3% to 
5% over 1955. This increase, too, will 
be more moderate than that of 1955. 
Some of the types of work that should 
give stimulus to a continued high level 
of construction are the following: 

1. Expanded Federal, state and local 
highway programs. 

2. Urban redevelopment and the re- 
claiming of blighted areas in cities. 

3. Plant and equipment spending. 
Recent announcement of proposed plans 
of Chrysler Corporation and Standard 
Oil Co. to spend $1 billion and $1% bil- 
lion in this field is an indication of the 
trend. 


tomer and of the company which he 4. State and local spending for sewers 

represents. He has a duty to each. The and water facilities. 

agent must know the contractor, his 5. Anticipated favorable Congressional 
helenae ER Tarr 








Career of Edwin G. Hundley 


Edwin G. 
States F. 
practiced law in 
joined the U.S.F. 


Huntington, West Va. 


& G. 


Hundley, who last year marked his 25th anniversary with the United 
& G., is a graduate of the Washington & Lee University Law School and 
before stz arting his insurance career 
in 1929 asa surety claim examiner at the home office. There- 


He 


after he held the position of claims superintendent in three branch offices of the 


company, respectively at Kansas City, 


Mo., 


Syracuse, N. Y., and New York City. 


Mr. Hundley was stationed in New York from 1946 to 1953. These were strenu- 


ous years in the casualty insurance market, 


particularly for the auto liability lines. 


From general claims superintendent he was promoted to New York manager, and 
performed so ably in this capacity that he was called to the home office in May, 


1953, for the executive post he now occupies. 
represents 
America. 

For three years during World War II he was in the U.S 
rank of major. 


countrywide, he 


bond operations he E 
Association of 


committee of the Surety 


eral’s Department where he held the 


As vice president in charge of contract 
U.S.F. & G. on the surety advisory 


Army Adjutant Gen- 








plans, his finances and other confidential 
information so as to fulfill the duty of 
advising him properly regarding his in- 
surance and bond needs, It is as much 
the agent’s duty to advise the contractor 
not to undertz ake a job, if all facts point 
to such, as it is his duty to procure the 
bond if he should qualify. 

The agent also owes the surety com- 
pany the duty to investigate properly all 
pertinent facts and to make sound rec- 


action on the bill for Federal aid for 
schools. 

6. A total of $200 million to be spent 
for public buildings under lease-purchase 
agreements with private owners for the 
needs of the General Services Adminis- 
tration and the Post Office Department. 

7. Institutional building. 

On the other side of the ledger pre- 
dictions are that housing, in number of 
units, will be down about 100,000. It is 














Matar 
HUNDLEY 


EDWIN G. 


felt that there will be no sharp upswing 
until 1960 due to the low birth rate in 
the depression days of the early 1930's. 
A loss of momentum in this type con- 
struction is due in part to recent credit 
tightening by the Federal Reserve 
banks. Ninety-one per cent of residen- 
tial building in 1955 was by the “mer- 
chant” builder—a new term for that 
word “speculative.” If credit regulations 
are relaxed in 1956 this picture could 
change. 

Materials and wages are expected to 
rise in 1956, and there probably will con- 
tinue to be a shortage of steel and ce- 
ment during most of the year. This 
year’s floods in New England put an 
additional strain on the supplying of 
these materials. 

A recent poll among the members of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America shows that an overwhelming 
majority expect competition to continue 


strong in 1956. Various adjectives were 
used in connection with competition, 
such as “red hot,” “keen,” “intense,” 


“murderous,” “terrific,” and “brutal.” 


Words of Caution by Wm. McC. 
Martin, Jr. 


William McC. Martin, Jr., chairman 
of the board of governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, in an address re- 
cently predicted a bright future for the 
economy of this country but warned 
that it could not continue to be run at 
a 100-yard dash pace. With the pros- 
pect of a high level of construction be- 
ing mé iintained on a slower but steadily 
rising plane, and with labor and material 
costs rising, the contractor can ill- afford 
to continue to jeopardize his profit 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 





Tonight... your number may come up 


This very minute, a burglar may be picking your 
house number...to pay you a visit later. And when 
your number’s up, you're the loser. 

What are the chances of valuables being stolen 
from your home by a sneak-thief or burglar? About 
six times greater than the chance of its catching fire. 

That is why you should protect your personal 


possessions with the Maryland’s Residence and Out- 


side Theft Policy. Here is coverage that insures all 
the contents of your residence. It protects your pos- 
sessions while you are traveling, staying in hotels, 
and even while vacationing away from home. 

Here is an investment in peace of mind. Let your 
Maryland agent or broker give you complete details. 
Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his busi- 


ness, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Burglary Insurance is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 











Another timely Maryland advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell 


more—and larger—burglary insurance policies. 
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it isn’t worth a damn if it doesn’t get 


the business.” 
Exploring New, Untried Fields 

A fascinating part of Mr. V anderbilt’s 
modus operandi is the courage he dis- 
plays in exploring new and_ untried 
fields. This spirit of adventure was com- 
mented upon by his old-time friend, 
Charles H. Pritchard, Sr., president of 
Pritchard & Baird, Inc, New York, 
when the writer approached him for 
some impressions. “Not only is he open- 
minded to new types of risks but he will 
go out and hire consultants in particulz ir 
fields to supply him with information 
needed about them. This he has done 
many timess and it has paid off in divi- 
dends, too.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt feels called 
provide a market for every 
proposition. He has pioneered in the 
writing of excess of policies for 
workmen’s compensation and third party 
protection and 


upon to 
insurable 


loss 


liability, and in excess 
indemnity insurance. In addition. under 
his direction the Indemnity Co. has 


forms of malpractice 
liability. As is 
known, Frank Vanderbilt 
was primarily involved in the first nu- 
clear reactor risk written by his com- 
pany early thts year, 

When talking to the writer about 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s underwriting skill, Her- 
bert Stellwagen pointed out that he has 


unusual 
accountants’ 


handled 
including 
now generally 


a habit of stripping away non-essentials 
and getting at the heart of propositions 
which are submitted to him. By way 
of example, Mr. Stellwagen told this 
Story: 
Evaluating Water Tower Risk 
“Once, when he was asked to write 


extremely high property damage liability 


limits on a huge steel water tower on 
elevated ground, Frank’s underwriting 
conclusion was this: ‘If the tower falls 
down, the risk is no good; if it stays 


Accordingly he 


up, the risk is okay.’ 
the steel 


arranged for test borings in 
at the base of the tower and, upon 
finding that the steel was not corroded 
or rusted away, he took the risk without 
another thought.” 

\nother pertinent observation by Mr. 
Stellwagen is the following: “Frank has 


a tremendous enthusiasm for ability and 
a deep intolerance for mediocrity. He 
hates second-raters and, for that rea- 


hasn’t any in his own organization. 


son, 


He has a lively concern for his expense 
ratio and will not tolerate waste and 
extravagance. I’ve often heard him re- 


‘It is sometimes hard to beat the 
good manager ought to 
his competitors on 


mark: 
loss ratio but a 
he able to out-trade 
cane?” 

Devised Unusual Compensation Plan for 
Port of New York Authority’s 
Third Tube, Lincoln Tunnel 
William D. McGuinness, insurance 
manager of The Port of New York Au- 
thoritv, is another Vanderbilt admirer 
and for good reason. He gives him full 
credit for having the right approach to 
the insurance and safety problems in- 
volved in the construction of the Lin- 
coln Tunnel Third Tube, a difficult: un- 
dertaking upon which the Port Authority 
is presently engaged. Mr. McGuinness 
says that it was Mr. Vanderbilt’s “sixth 
which produced a most unusual 
insurance for the workmen’s 
exposure arising out of 


sense” 
plan of 
or pensation 


the Third Tube. “Certainly, without his 
innate ability to evaluate the underwrit- 
ing problems involved and solve them 


correctly, it is doubtful if we would have 
made such satisfactory progress. The 
premiums on this line are sizable. 
“This so-called sixth sense works in 
directions. This is true because 
Frank is an insurance company man 
who firmly believes that the buyer of 
insurance deserves a product which will 
meet his needs at the lowest possible 
cost. With this knowledge, the buyer 


two 


has a certain peace of mind when Frank 
puts his blessing on 
ticularly 
with the 


a risk. This is par- 
true if the buyer is satisfied 
premium cost.” 


Dramatic Career of Franklin Vanderbilt 


from Page 99) 


Refuses to Get Discouraged 


Being only human, Frank Vanderbilt 
must relish the stories which his friends 
tell about his underwriting ability. How- 
ever, he has no illusions about himself. 
“I’m no miracle man,” he says. There 


have been times when he has _ been 
sorely tried when up against difficult 
situations. In the early days of writing 


excess and surplus lines (Indemnity Co. 
started in this field 15 years ago) public 
utility business went sour. He had writ- 
ten a sizable volume of it for his com- 
pany. Other companies lost no time in 
pulling out. But Mr. Vanderbilt elected 
to stick and this took courage. He fig- 


ured, and correctly, that if he leveled 
off his maximum exposure so that it 
was in balance with his premium in- 


come, he would make out all right. Pre- 
font the amount exposed to a single 
loss had been out of proportion and 
thus, could not support that loss. Gradu- 
ally the public utility experience im- 
proved and today returns a nice profit 
for Indemnity Co. 

Although proud of his reputation for 
making a profit year after year, Frank 
Vanderbilt cautions that no one should 
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expect to make money in each line every 
year. He’s contented if the over-all re- 
sults are “in the black.” The trick, he 

Says, is to maintain a fair balance of 
business in each line with as much 
diversification as possible. Then, if one 
class goes bad it will not throw the 
entire business out of balance. 

In his opinion, underwriters should 
condition themselves to expect bad 
losses. “When they come don’t lose your 
nerve and get discouraged. If you do, 
you're licked. Keep your feet on the 
ground no matter what happens,” he 
advises. 

His philosophical willingness to take 
the good and the bad and live with 
them has made an impression, particu- 
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Few policies are better calculated to give your holiday sales 
a lift than the Personal Articles Floater. This is a special, all- 
| risk policy designed to cover just the sort of things that Santa 
| brings so many folks for Christmas .. . 


Jewelry Silverware 
Furs Golf Equipment 
Cameras Musical Instruments 


Any or all of these items (and many others) may be insured 
under the Personal Articles Floater . 
mum premium ... ONE policy instead of several. 


The Personal Articles Flooter is only one of many modern 


Inland Marine forms offered by the American Casualty 
Company. For further information, write 
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larly on brokers. One of the best of 
them, Walter C. Smith, vice president 
of Marsh & McLennan, New York, 
gladly pays the following tribute: 

“Frank Vanderbilt has tremendous 
business courage and is one of the keen- 
est underwriters in the business. His 
successes with new ventures are not 
quite as spectacular as they first appear 
when you learn how deeply he probes in 
his research before deciding to act 
Seeking expert advice under such con- 
ditions is unfailing.” 

Mr. Smith also points to Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s ability to thoroughly enjoy his 
work and to maintain a sense of humor. 
“He delights in adapting and using a 
rating approach from a field foreign to 
his current problems. And on many 
occasions this ‘new angle’ has put him 
way out in front of competition.” 


Strong on Manpower Building 


Manpower building in Indemnity Co.’s 
New York branch is one of _ the 
things that Mr. Vanderbilt handles per- 
sonally. He has a fetish for “bright 
young men” and will give them every 
opportunity to progress rapidly in_ his 
organization, He maintains that “you 
can’t buy manpower, you have to build 
it up.” As was previously stated he has 
no patience with mediocrity so if a 
young man does not show promise he 
won't stay long in Vanderbilt’s employ. 
College men have always interested him 
and he goes out of his way to inform 
them fully on the advantages of making 
a career in casualty insurance—and with 
the Indemnity Co. “These young fellows 
have a lot of basic knowledge and that 
I like. But more important, they must 
also have good judgment, and be able to 
take care of their own affairs. We watch 


them very closely. They are smart. We 
take good care of them,” he says. ; 
Frank Vanderbilt predicted to this 


reporter that in the next ten years the 
North America Companies would have 
the best manpower in the business. 
His advice to young men coming into 
the business is to study. He encourages 
them to take evening courses such as 
those of the Insurance Society of New 


York, and to qualify for the CPCU 
designation. They come to him with 
their personal problems; he likes the 


role of father confessor. He encourages 
them to save money, to invest it wisely 
in Indemnity Co. stock and in other 
gilt-edged securities. But he cautions: 
“Don’t play the market, buy for invest- 
ment.’ 

He’s particularly happy when a bright 
young man of his decides to get married. 
That means that he’s ready to take on 
more responsibilities. Smilingly he will 
tell the bridegroom-to-be: “Now you 
will have to work like hell.” 


His Family and Home Life 


son, Frank, Jr., who is 
single and works for Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., in India. A graduate of 
Exeter and of Princeton University, he 
spent his World War II service in Japan 
and Korea. He had learned Japanese 
before going to the Far East for duty 
in the Army Military Intelligence serv- 
ice. His daughter, Peggy Huffaker, a 
Vassar graduate, is married and lives in 
Kansas City. Mrs. Vanderbilt is also a 
Vassar graduate. 

For the past 30 years the Vanderbilts 
have lived in the same house in subur- 
ban Bronxville, N. Y., where Frank de- 
lights himself in “building with his 
hands.” All day long in the office he 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Specialist in Petroleum Underwriting 


fronted with legal problems of geophysi- 
cal exploration, Mr. Howell eas: into 
a study of the compensation and 
tract laws in many domestic st ee ib 
more information he absorbed, 


The insurance career of Hilton T. 
Howell is just as interesting as his views 
on the agent’s future in the new eco- 
nomic era expressed on page 101. Next 
year will mark his 25th anniversary in 
the agency business, having operated 
since August, 1931, as the sole owner 
of the Hilton T. Howell Co., San An- 
tonio. A native Texan, he has lived in 
that city since his school days. 

A specialist in petroleum underwriting 
and widely known for his skill in han- 
dling large lines in this field, Mr. Howell 
got started when, in 1934, a famous 
geophysicist offered his business to 
him. Because of the use of explosives 
he experienced considerable difficulty at 
first in placing risks. Constantly con- 


Hilton Howell Article 


(Continued from Page 101) 





agent must meet the acid test and com- 
pose a policy that conforms to this new 
era. The day of technical preparation 
for the modern agent is at hand. In- 
tense training in contractual composition 
is a “must” in writing larger industry. 

One motive must move the mind and 
heart of the agent: Pay the claim with 
dramatic ease and promptness. Cause 
the buyer to realize that design of cov- 
erage is the thing for which you are 
best known. The power of the coverage 
then becomes paramount in the buyer’s 
mind. The thought of shopping for an 
agent with special talent for cutting the 
premium becomes lost in the thinking 
of the buyer. Coverage that functions 
well can—and always will overwhelm 
“price cutting’: and “claim evasion.” 
When we enter the store of a famous 
merchant we shop with the secure feel- 
ing that the merchant’s integrity is 
guaranteeing our merchandise. The de- 
sign of the coverage that pays the claim 
must become the trade mark of a well 
respected agent. 

I believe that the struggling parent, 
straining his budget to buy a marine 
policy for his child’s musical instrument 
is an important spokesman for the agent 
and company that paid his loss when 
the coveted clarinet fell beneath the 
wheels of a bus. I hold to the conviction 
that our service should reach the needs 
of the great and the small. The same 
agent who gave careful attention to 
small matters can best arise to the needs 
of large industry. 


Franklin Vanderbilt 


(Continued from Page 108) 





must concentrate on headwork so it is 
both relaxing and refreshing for him to 
get into his old clothes and ply his 
avocation of combination mechanic, 
power saw operator and gardner eve- 
nings and week-ends. However, he de- 
votes a portion of his leisure time to 
keeping up to date on the news, par- 
ticularly international developments. 

Right now he’s not thinking of retir- 
ing even though he, at 66, is past the 
optional retirement age of his company. 
In this connection Herbert Stellwagen 
observes: “Frank shows no signs of 
slowing up and his friends hope that he 
will go on forever.” This sentiment is 
echoed by Charlie Pritchard who told 
the writer: “I would hate to see him 
out of the business because he has pro- 
duced such a lot of good ideas that have 
percolated into the industry and which 
are very worthwhile.” Vanderbilt’s own 
admission is that if and when he retires, 
“l will certainly not sit around and 1 
nothing. Perhaps I will try my hand ; 

a reinsurance consultant.’ 

Finally, a peek at the personal side 
of Mr. Vanderbilt reveals that while on 
the surface he may be a “pretty tough 
customer,” it’s a certainty that his gruff 
exterior hides a soft heart and a senti- 
mental nature. He has done a lot of 
nice things for people but he will prob- 
ably deny it if he is charged with them. 


iraciine became to him. 
drawn from other 


devoted his entire 


The constant study 
legalistic aspects of 


required him to operate his agency as 
a professional office, employing no sales- 
men and giving most of his attention 
to preparing long legal reviews of the 
coverage. In this connection Mr. Howell 
feels that the insurance carrier can best 
serve his clients if legal needs involved 
are well briefed. That he is on the right 
track in so thinking is indicated by the 
recent observation of an insurance ex- 
ecutive friend: “Hilton’s success is based 
on the briefs he gives on unhear, l-ot- 
hazards in the petroleum industry.” 
Constantly Talks “Safety” 
Mr. Howell 2 constantly _ talking 
“safety” to his clients, and in his home 
office communications he persistently 


plies for broad coverages. Prompt pay- 
ment of claims is his ever-present goal. 
He also keeps uppermost in mind the 
home office desire to make underwriting 
profits. To keep up with his increasing 
business in the oil field he finds exten- 
sive traveling necessary. As a result he 
has crisscrossed the United States by 
train, plane and car, visiting field crews 
in many — prominently among them 
Montana and Wyoming. 

He emphasizes that the query, “What 
does it cost?” is not as prevalent in the 
oil industry as the question, “Are we 
covered ?” 

Hilton Howell is now pioneering in 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Business Takes To The Air 


Greatest Growth in Aviation Industry Is in Use of Aircraft by 
Business Concerns; 900% Increase in Such Planes Since 
1946; a Lucrative Market for Insurance Agents 


By B. A. BraDENBAUGH 
Assistant to the President 


United States Aviation Underwriters 


At the moment, the greatest 


growth in the 


present 


aviation industry lies in 


the use of aircraft as a fast, convenient 


means of transportation by business 
en- 
This 
frequently referred to 
may be 


concerns which are not primarily 


gaged in the aviation industry. 


class of business, 
” 


as “Industrial Aid Business, 


found described in most aviation insur- 


ance policies as “personal, pleasure, 
family and business uses including trans- 
portation of executives, employes, guests 
and customers, excluding any use of the 
aircraft for which a charge is made.” 

Looking at the figures for the num- 
ber of business aircraft in 1946 as com- 
pared to those listed in 1954, we find 
this increase just short of phenomenal. 
There were 2,500 business aircraft listed 
in 1946 of which 500 were multi-engine. 
In 1954, there were 21,000 aircraft, 2,300 
of which were in the multi-engine class. 
This amounts approximately to a 900% 
increase in nine years and a close scru- 
tiny of our favorite crystal ball certainly 
belies any pessimistic attitude for the 
future. The aviation industry continues 
to improve not only the cruising speed 
but the comfort of the new models. 


Producers Should Make Honest 
Appraisal 


Perhaps an insurance producer should 
and make an honest appraisal of 
his knowledge of the aviation insurance 
field, since many a premium dollar might 
be forthcoming from this type of in- 
Surance 

Similar to other classes of insurance, 
one discovers definite graduations in the 
price range and it depends on what you 
want for your insurance dollar. The 
aviation market finds itself as competi- 
tive as at any time in its brief history. 
This results, primarily, from good loss 
ratios maintained by various classes of 
aviation insurance during the past eight 
or nine years. There are a number of 
reasons why the business aircraft loss 
ratio has improved to a marked degree. 

First, business concerns have been 
willing to allocate large sums for the 
purchase of the finest aircraft and com- 
ponent equipment available. Another 
reason lies in the determination that 
such equipment be maintained at all 
times in the best of condition regardless 
of cost. Still another factor has been 
the improved aircraft and engines de- 
veloped by the aviation manufacturers. 
Finally, and probably most important, 
there is the great skill and proficiency 
of the professional pilot who flies the 
aircraft. 

After World War II and the Korean 
situation, a large supply of experienced, 
well-trained pilots became available to 
the business industry. The ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of business aircraft as a 
useful tool falls on the professional 
pilot’s ability and proficiency in its op- 
eration. Attesting to his fine success 
has been the continual lowering of 
aviation insurance rates, to the point 
that full coverage hull rates are now 
lower than the markets formerly 
charged for ground coverage only on 
multi-engine aircraft. 

No Mystery 

There is no mystery about aviation in- 
surance. It follows the basic rules of 


insurance set down by marine and auto- 
mobile underwriters for years with 


Stop 


About Aviation Insurance 


Inc. 


minor changes due to its specialized ac- 
tivities. The great mystery to us in the 
aviation insurance business, is how a 
good insurance producer, in presenting 
a thorough survey of a business con- 
cern’s insurance exposures, will often 
either completely forget about the avia- 
tion loophole or relegate it to an ex- 
tremely minor role. The catastrophic 
possibility present in the operation of 
an aircraft far exceeds any other ex- 
posure that we know of in a comparable 
field. 

You might 
ance coverages 


well ask what insur- 


very 
available. Briefly, 


are 


and without any attempt to go into de- 
tail, here they are. 
Coverages Available 

To begin with, you have damage to 
the aircraft itself. Since a multi-engined 
aircraft can run in value anywhere from 
$50,000 to $1,000,000, most insurance buy- 
ers are a little dubious about dropping 
such a sum down the drain. In the 
event of a crash, the possibilities of a 
total loss are always present and there- 
fore, complete all risk hull coverage is 
normally the rule. 

When dealing with liability limits, a 
producer must com»letely overhaul his 
thinking as far as aggregate terms are 
concerned. Aggregate limits of $100,000 
or $500,000 simply do not begin to cover 
the exposure involved. The practice to- 
day by insurance buyers is to cover ade- 
quately the catastrophic losses possible 
in aviation which could involve figures 
as high as four or six million aggregate 
liability limits. 

A form of coverage available to the 
aircraft owner in the industrial aid class 
which might appear strange to the aver- 
age insurance producer is that of volun- 
tary settlement or seat accident cover- 
age. Simply, this is a set limit of acci- 
dent coverage on each seat and provides 
payments regardless of liability for loss 
of sight, limbs, or life. Medical pay- 
ments and weekly indemnity can be 
written in conjunction with, or sepa- 
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TH Vesterday’s SELLING METHODS? 


To do a successful selling job in today’s tighter, more competitive in- 
surance market — you need modern, up-to-date selling tools. Peerless 
gives you these tools with the “orGanizer” for selling complete insurance 


programs of Fire, Casualty and Bonding protection, and the 


FIER”, 


“SIMPLI- 


an easy method for handling all bonds. 
These effective Peerless selling tools save you time and 


energy by 


showing the most eflicient way to find and sell new prospects .. . and 
increase your sales with present accounts. Best of all, Peerless selling 
tools leave nothing to chance or memory! Write today for full details! 
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rately, from voluntary settlement or seat 
accident coverage. 

Aviation Non-Ownership Liability 
_ To complete the coverage on business 
firms using aircraft, one should bring 
into the picture aviation non-ownership 








Facts About the Author 

Baker A. Bradenbaugh, native of Chi- 
cago, was brought up in Pittsburgh, Pa, 
where he aitended Shady Side Academy 
and then was graduated from Princeton 
University, Class of 1941, with B.A. de- 
gree. He majored in psychology, played 
football, basketball, and was_ president 
of the Charter Club. 

Immediately after graduation from 
college Mr. Bradenbaugh entered the 
U. S. Navy Air Corps, and had plenty 
of combat excitement during his four 
years in the service. He flew dive bom- 
bers on his first trip to the South Pacific 
off carriers, volunteered for Navy night 
fighters, and also was a member of the 
night fighter squadron aboard the first 
experimental night fighter carrier, the 
U.S.S. Independence. He was discharged 
on Novembér 1945, as a full lieuten- 
ant with the D.F.C., three air medals 
and numerous campaign ribbons. After 
attending Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity’s school he started his insurance 
career with USAU, Inc., on May 6, 1946, 
spent two years with the eastern depart- 
ment and seven years with its western 
department as special representative. He 
has done extensive traveling. 

Promoted to the post of assistant to 
the president in April, 1955, Mr. Braden- 
baugh transferred to New York City 
where he now resides. His father, F. E. 
Bradenbaugh, is retired branch mana- 
ger of Hartford Accident’s Pittsburgh 
office. 


Sea 








liability coverage to protect that concern 
for the use of an aircraft which is not 
owned by them. Remember that these 
are the standard coverages for indus- 
trial aid aircraft and that if any firm 
has special problems, the aviation under- 
writers are only too willing to listen to 
their problems. 

A peculiar aspect of aviation insurance 
in connection with industrial aid  busi- 
ness comes from the fact that in the 
majority of cases, once insurance con- 
tracts are issued and approved, there 1s 
rarely any additional work during the 
policy term unless one has additions 
or deletions of aircraft. In comparison 
with the average insurance policy, pre- 
miums are quite large especially in view 
of the amount of work involved. You, 
as a producer, might be surprised at the 
number of clients presently thinking 
about purchasing an aircraft or renting 
one, 

Perhaps now is the time to canvass 
all of your clients, just to be on the sate 
side. 
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To Become Peerless 
Insurance Co. on Jan. 1 


PEERLESS CASUALTY RENAMED 


President Dudley W. Orr Says Change 
Being Made in Recognition of Com- 
pany’s Multiple Line Activities 





Dudley W. Orr, president of Peerless 
Casualty Co., Keene, N. H., announces 
that the name of the company will be 
changed on January 1, 1956, to Peerless 


Insurance Co, The decision to adopt a 
change of name was made at the 1955 
annual meeting of stockholders. 

In Mr. Orr’s words, “The change of 
name is being made in recognition of 
the general character of Peerless insur- 
ance activities. Peerless is now, and has 
been for some time, an insuror in casu- 
alty, fire, bonding, and accident and 
health lines and deserves to be thought 
of as a_multiple-line company. The 
company is also a professional reinsuror, 
Peerless has a major interest in United 
Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Con- 
cord, N. H., and so, through this affiliate, 
participates in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

“Peerless now does business in all 48 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Alaska, and has applied for licenses in 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and Canada. As- 


BG Hundley on Trends 


(Continued from Page 106) 





factor by unwise moves to meet compe- 
tition. 

The same applies to his partners—the 
agent and the surety company. All three 
should pause and consider this problem 
carefully and then take positive action 
to correct trends which are adverse to 
the interest of both the construction and 
the insurance business—two bulwarks of 
our country’s economy. 


W. Harold Leonhart 


(Continued from Page 104) 





1921. Evidently Harold was anxious to 
get into business rather than going to 
college full time because the family 
records show that he attended evening 
classes for five years (1921-26) at Balti- 
more City College night school. 

One of the happiest days of his life 
was October 10, 1935,.when he married 
the former Miss Martha Curtis, and this 
union has been blessed by six fine chil- 
dren—three boys and three girls, two 
of whom are twins. They are Jeannie 
and Johnny, now 11 years old, who were 
born on Leap Year Day, February 29, 
1944. The two youngest are Mery Beau, 
8, and Valarie, 5. 

His two oldest sons, Billy and Jay, 
respectively 17 and 15 years of age, are 
following in their father’s footsteps as 
amateur magicians. In addition, they are 
making a name in their own right as 
amateur musicians, playing mostly string 
instruments such as the banjo, guitar 
and ukelele. They made a hit at the 
Eastern Agents Conference of NAIA in 
Baltimore last spring and last summer 
performed as musicians in the Davy 
Crockett show over TV Station WAAM. 

The Leonharts celebrated their 20th 
wedding anniversary last October 10. 


Over-All Estimate of His Ability 


_ One of Mr. Leonhart’s closest friends 
in the business who has watched his 
Progress over the years including his 
Major move in 1948 to a building of his 
own at 38 South Street, Baltimore, told 
the writer that unexcelled service to 
clients—companies, agents and brokers 
alike—was the secret of his success. 
This executive said: “I’ve never heard 
of his losing a customer, He has the 
quality of inspiring confidence in his 


ability to perform on their behalf. It’s 
a fact that he has saved my company 
considerable money by his astuteness in 
adjusting and rearranging our reinsur- 
nce, 


sets now exceed $27,000,000 and policy- ume in the next five years. United Life 
holders surplus is more than $10,500,000. has adopted a five-year program to 
I expect our premium writings to ap- double insurance in force. It will not 
proach $14,000,000 in 1955, another year be easy to reach these goals. I envisage 
of profitable underwriting. United Life increased selling effort, expansion of the 
will have a good year and insurance agency force, expenditure of funds and 


: tid expansion into new territories to secure 

ee Fete shoald approninate TAIN, additional volume. This job will be done 

a record high. by the people who are Peerless. People 
Seeks to Double Volume are our most important asset. 

Fives Years “The objectives of Peerless Insurance, 
like those of Peerless Casualty, are to 
give (1) our policyholders protection, 
(2) our agents the means of making a 


in Next 


“Looking to the future, Peerless man- 
agement seeks to double premium vol- 





LICENSED IN CONNECTICUT 

American Universal of Rhode Island, 
has been licensed in the state of Con- 
necticut, making a total of 22 states and 
the Territory of Alaska in which the 
company is operating. 


livelihood, (3) our employes a desirable 
career, (4) our stockholders growth and 
a fair return on their capital, and (5) 
our community the service of good citi- 


” 


zens. 





NOW. .. American Surety makes 
Homeowners Policies 


to explain and SELL! 


Hours of selling time s: 
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No more Confusion 


s better satisfied—are re- 


ported by agents now using American Surety’s handy coverage- 
' comparison chart on Homeowners Policies. 
special issue of our monthly bulletin to agents, 
PROFITS.” This issue includes a down-to-earth explanation of 
Homeowners forms A, B and C, making it quick and easy for 
agents to show each prospect which form is best for him. 


It is featured in a 


*“Mailroad to 


Field-tested Sales Kit 


Chock-full of all it takes to sell Homeowners coverage of every 
class. Comparison chart shows the prospect how he can improve 
his protection and how much he can save. This kit is helping 
American Surety agents to a larger share of the 
premiums in the Homeowners market in every community. 


worthwhile 


On-the-Spot Selling Help 


American Surety fieldmen are helping agents survey their per- 
sonal lines, helping them plan their program to line up their 
best Homeowners prospects. 


* Not yet available in a Jew states. 


Boost YOUR agency profits! Package your Personal Lines ! 


Our nearest Branch office will be glad to 
give full information on how the Home- 


AMERICAN SURETY 


owners can automatically increase your COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
f A ; HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 
income from personal lines and reduce 

overhead! Why not call today and find 100 State Street, Albany 7 ° II John Street, New York 38 
out how we help our agents profit through 422 Main Street, Buffalo 2 e 224 Harrison Street, Syracuse 2 


16 Main Street East, Rochester 14 


this modern package line? 


e 50 Washington St., East Orange, N. J. 
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Uses Helicopter in 
Glass Claims Work 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Company Agent ‘Redger M. Tauman 
Suggests Method to Cut Costs 
in Half 


Probably for the first 
a helicopter 


time in insur- 


was used re- 


to de- 


history, 
by Maryland Casualty Co. 
-foot pane of 


ance 
cently 
liver a seven-foot by eight 
a 21st floor 
tioin with a 

The original glass was broken presum- 
ably bird When it 


vas discovered replacement 


Chicago penthouse 


glass to 


glass claim. 


in connec 


when a flew into it. 


that the 
to fit into the apart- 


pane was too large 


ment building elevator, a helicopter was 
glass to 
was 


and 


employe 1 to ca rry the pane of 
the roof of the building where it 
lowered one story to the penthouse 
set in place 

The idea of using a 
originated by Rodger M. 
dent of the Charles U. 
Maryland agent in this 
was realized that the 

arried up in the ngs itor, the possibility 
of erecting a hoist was investigated. But 
the building was gir nite with projec- 
tions on each floor to shield the apari 
from direct sunligh 


helicopter was 
Tauman, presi- 
Victor Co., the 
case. When it 
couldn’t be 


glass 


ments 
Helicopter Cost Reasonable 
| 


hoist needed 
to lift 
pent- 


heli- 


that would be 
about $1,000 just 
the vlass from the street to the 
house. Mr. Tauman found that a 
opter would cost only about $500. 
The helicopter landed on the roof of 
Hamilton Glass Co. where the pane 
slung under the helicopter 
craft’s skids. The pane was 
specially crated to weigh no more than 
300) pounds. The helicopter took off 
from the glass company roof and landed 
in a 15-by-15-foot area marked off on the 
apartment building roof so the blades 
of the aircraft cleared the elevator 
tower by six to eight feet. A $1,000,000 
liability taken out io 
the operation 


\ special 


would have cost 


glass was 
between the 


policy was cover 


| . e 

— cere 
(Continued from Page 109) 
uranium exploration and he finds 
tough and thrilling. His pre 
from 28 domestic states 
foreign countries. 
leisure time Mr. Howell pur- 
hobby of collecting original 
landscapes of well known contemporary 
artists which are displayed on the 
ot his Terrell Hills residence and in his 
ofthee in the Milam Building, San An- 
tomo. He finds time to be an active 
member ot local, state and national 
associations including the Na- 
\ssociation of Surety Bond Pro 
and National Association of Cas 
& Surety Agents. 
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Baitimore C. & S. Club Holds 
1956 Election of Officers 


\t a recent meeting of the board ot 
directors of the Casualty & Surety Club 
of Baltimore, Inc., the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year, 
January 1, 1956 to 1957: 

President—John G. Butt, U. S. Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Co.; vice president— 
Donald L. Buckler, Fidelity & Deposit 
Co.; secretary—R. Glover Bauer, Jr., U. 
S. F. & G.; treasurer—C. M. Snyder, 
New Amsterdam Casualty. 

The following newly elected directors 
will take office for a three-year term 
effective January 1, 1956: Benjamin C. 
Frith, Maryland Casualty Co.; Donald 
L. Buckler, Fidelity & Deposit Co.; 
DeVerne Mueller, U. S. Fidelity & Guar 
anty Co.; E. H. Weedon, New Amster 
dam Casualty Co. 


were 


Liberty Has Blanket Bond 
On All P. O. Employes 


Liberty Mutual of Boston has been 
awarded a two-year contract for a new 
“blanket” or single-package surety bond 
to cover all Post Office Department em- 
ployes, according to Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Summerfield said that 26 bids 
were from insurance 
nies. 

The new bonding contract was let by 


received compa- 


the Post Office Department under au- 
thority of Public Law 323 of the 84th 
Congress. This law requires each execu- 
tive department to obtain surety bonds 
for all employes who must be bonded. 
Bonding without cost to employes was 
sponsored by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Summerfield said. 

The plan becomes effective on Janu- 
ary 1, and will cover approximately 
500,000 regular postal employes as well 
as part-time and temporary employes. 
The two-year premium is approximately 
$367,000, Mr. Summerfield said. 


Ball Chicago Branch Claim 


Manager for Continental 
Harold J. Ball has joined the staff of 
the claim department of the Continental 
Casualty Co., it was announced by C. R. 
Carpenter, vice president. Mr. Ball has 
had 25 years’ claim experience and for 
the past 15 years in a managerial ca- 
pacity. — 

He will be transferred to the Chicago 
branch office as claim manager, effective 
January 1, 1956. F. E. Forhan, present 
Chicago claim manager, will be trans- 
ferred to the home office for a special 
assignment. 
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Formula for keeping Frankie alive! 


@ This is classroom 402, Central High School. 
Frankie and hundreds of his classmates are learning the 


fundamentals of safe driving. 


Frankie’s Driver Education instructor is teaching him 
much more than the mere mechanics of driving. He’s 
teaching Frankie how to be a safe driver by acquiring 
the proper knowledge, habits and mental attitude. And 
when the course is completed, Frankie’s chances for 
survival as a driver will have actually doubled! 


Today, one out of four fatal accidents involves a 
in Driver Education, 
proven, successful formula for saving our youngsters’ 
lives. Yet the majority of communities are still without 


youthful driver. And here, 


high school Driver Education! 


That’s where you, as an insurance man and civic- 
minded citizen, can make a priceless contribution to 


Here 


Safety Council. 


is a folder available, 


of value to you. 


your country and your profession. The places to start 
are your school board, school officials, PTA and local 
Make sure they get the facts about the 
outstanding success of the Driver Education Program. 
And to make headway fast, enlist the support of your 
most influential friends in the community. 


Much material on driver education has been pre- 
pared by insurance companies, safety councils and other 
groups. Your company should be able to provide data 

If you desire it, Allstate also has a 
“Teach Them to Drive... 
vive!” It may be obtained by writing Department E. K.., 
at Allstate’s Home Office. 


FALL 


Home Office °* 


and Sur- 


STATE 
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Skokie, Illinois © a.1.co. 
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Career of R. H. Duncan, 
A. & H. Club President 


FOLLOWS TRADITION OF COS. 


Supervisor of A. & H. of Loyalty Group’s 
New York Branch; Insurance 
School Instructor 


Elected 1956 president of the Accident 
& Health Club of New York, Ronald 
H. Duncan, supervisor of A. & H. of 
the Loyalty Group’s New York branch, 
is following in what seems to be a tradi- 


Matar 
RONALD H. DUNCAN 


tion. His three predecessors in his pres- 
ent post with Loyalty Group have all 
held the presidency of the New York 
A. & H. Club. They are: 

Wesley Hammer, now underwriter in 
charge of the accident department, As- 
sociated Aviation Underwriters, Francis 
T. Curran, superintendent of the statu- 
tory disability division in Newark for 
the Loyalty Group, and Edmund A. 
Smith, superintendent of the A. & H. 
department of Peerless Casualty, Keene, 
N. Mr. Curran was recently elected 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of A. & H. Underwriters. 

Of Scottish descent, Mr. Duncan was 
born in England. His father, H. Cecil 
Duncan, was a brigadier general in the 
British Army in India. The elder Mr. 
Duncan was killed in action during 


World War II. 
Officer in British Merchant Navy 


\ graduate of Wellington College, 
Berkshire County, England, in 1943, 
Ronald Duncan joined the British Mer- 
chant Navy and served as a second offi- 
cer in charge of the deck division until 
1948. During World War II, the cargo 
vessel on which he served carried vital 
War materials and participated in the 
African campaign. 

In July, 1948, he joined the Phoenix- 
London Group as a junior underwriter 
in the accident and health department. 
Th e following year he completed a spe- 
cial agents’ training course and_ in 
March, 1950, assumed charge of the 
New York branch office of the Group. 
Mr. Duncan joined the Loyalty Group 
in 1952 in his present capacity. 

student of the School of Insurance 

the Insurance Society of New York, 
since 1948, Mr. Duncan has completed 
four of the five parts of the CPCU ex- 
amination. He hopes to complete part 
five this summer. He also is one of the 


(Continued on Page 118) 











NEW POST FOR C. E. PARSONS 


Named by Crown Life as Head of Its 
New Phila. Group Office; To Super- 
vise Four States; His Career 
Carl E. Parsons, Jr. has_joined the 
Crown Life of Toronto in Philadelphia 
as regional Group supervisor in charge 
Group operations of the company in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia. 
The new Philadelphia group office is 

located at 3 Penn Centre Plaza. 

A graduate of the University of New 
Hampshire where he received his B.A. 
degree in modern languages in 1933, and 
later his M.A., Mr. Parsons joined the 
John Hancock Mutual Life in 1940 at 
Boston in its Group underwriting divi- 
sion. From 1941 to 1945 he served with 
the 26th Infantry Division and the Army 
Air Force. He returned to the John 
Hancock in 1945 and the following year 
was sent to California to handle a sne- 
cial field underwriting project. In 1948 
he returned to its head office and spe- 
cialized in Group underwriting for Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey business. 

In 1949 Mr. Parsons joined the United 
States Life as manager of its Group 
underwriting division. Later he was ap- 
pointed home office representative and 
in such capacity developed Group sales 
in metropolitan New York. He was also 
in charge of all overseas Group sales 
and service for that company. In 1953 
he ioined the firm of Ostheimer & Co. 
in Philadelphia. one of the country’s 
leading consulting firms. As a result 
he is well known in that city and has 
a broad knowledge of Group life and 
Group A. & H. insurance from the 
viewpoint of both the insurance com 
pany and the consultant. 





U. S. Supreme Court Refuses 
To Review “Ambiguity” Case 


The United States Supreme Court has 
refused to review a case in which the 
Massachusetts Protective Association 
lost in the U. Court of Appeals on 
A. & H. policy clauses reducing benefits 
after the 60th birthday. The company 
had argued that there was no ambiguity 
in their clauses which read, “after the 
insured passes his 60th birthday, all 
indemnities payable under this policy 
will automatically be reduced 50%.” 

It was brought out in the Health & 
Accident Conference “Individual Cover 
age News Bulletin” recently that Massa- 
chusetts Protective argued that “all” 
means “all.” The insured contended that 
the clauses could be interpreted to mean 
that the 50% reduction would apply only 
to indemnities payable on_ infirmities 
arising after the 60th birthday. 

Massachusetts Protective won its case 
in the District of Columbia Municipal 
Court, as well as in the D. of C. Sgr pe 
ipal Court of Appeals. The U. S. Court 
of Appeals, however, reversed on a 2-1 
decision. 

The insurance company, in asking the 
Supreme Court for a review, noted that 
only two judges out of all of those who 
had heard the case had found any am- 
biguity in the clauses. Nevertheless, the 
Supreme Court refused to review, which 
does not mean approval of the lower 
court decision, but does mean that de- 
cision is allowed to stand and become 
binding. 





Travelers Points to Most 
Popular A. & H. Leaflet 


The Travelers of Hartford reports 
that its most popular accident insurance 
leaflet is the one entitled, “Some People 
Believe in Luck.” It was first printed 
in 1928 and contained a summary of 
accident claims paid by Travelers Com- 
panies during the previous five years. 


STATE REGULATION CHALLENGE 


Glenn Concerned Over 


Legislative Trends 


LIAA General Counsel Points to Indus- 
try-NAIC Efforts to Oust FTC Juris- 
diction on A. & H. Advertising 


Henry R. Glenn, associate general 
counsel of Life Insurance Association of 
America in reporting at the 49th annual 
meeting December 14 in New York on 
the LIAA’s legislative and legal activi- 
ties, declared that second in prominence 
only to the industry’s 1955 tax problems 
were developments in the field of A. & 
H. Pete es ap ition. His prediction 
was that A. & H. regulatory proposals 
would Siac in 1956 to hold a promi- 
nent place in both the Federal and state 
legislative picture. 

The extensive investigation which the 
Federal Trade Commission has con- 
ducted into company advertising in the 
A. & H. field was of particular concern 
to Mr. Glenn. He pointed out that until 
a year or two ago the FIC appeared 
to have little interest in asserting juris- 
diction over such advertising. However, 
with the intent and scone of Public Law 
15 challenged, the industry was _ faced 
with the necessity of securing prompt 
enactment of state regulatory legislation 

“designed to oust, or at least minimize, 
the FTC's jurisdiction.” 


Fair Trade Practice Act Now 
in 39 States 


The speaker brought out that in co- 
operation with other industry trade 
associations, “enactment of the industry- 
snonsored fair trade practice act was 
effected during 1955 in ten additional 
states, bringing the total of states where 
such law is in force to 39. The enact- 
ment of this act is required now in only 
a few more states, as some of the re- 
maining jurisdictions have adequate, al- 
though not the standard regulatory 
legislation.” 

Mr. Glenn then noted that the inter- 
est of the states in regulating the field 
of insurance advertising has _ further 
been evidenced through the adoption by 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners early this month of an ad- 
vertising code. “It is designed for adop- 
tion by all states for the purpose of 
insuring adequate regulation under these 
fair trade practice acts or substantially 
similar regulatory controls,” he ex- 
plained. 

Difficult Question to Determine 

The speaker indicated that it is diffi- 
cult to determine with any degree of 
certainty just how far the several state 
laws and regulations thereunder will go 
in ousting the jurisdiction of the FTC. 
Such jurisdiction is poten: in litiga- 
tion in a number of cases. He asserted 
that “efforts will th made to secure 
regulatory legislation in the remaining 
states where needed in the hope, and 
in the belief, that such legislation will 
goa long Way in meeting the Congres- 
sional intent of Public Law 15, which 
preserves within the FTC jurisdiction 
only ‘to the extent that such business 
is not regulated by state law.’” 

Further, in line with the goal to attain 
a pattern of adequate state regulation, 
ten additional states and one territory 
this year enacted the uniform unauthor- 
ized insurers service of process act, 
bringing the total of states where this 
law is in effect to 39. Mr. Glenn prom- 
ised that efforts will be continued to 
secure the enactment of this uniform 
act in the remaining states where 
needed. 

(Continued on Page 115) 





Since then, this leaflet has been issued 
almost every year, with the revisions 
required to bring it up to date. 

Drawing a moral from the hearty 
longevity of this and other of its most 
popular leaflets, Travelers “Protection” 
currently says: “It is that a forceful 
presentation of a sales message is as 
effectual today as it was yesterday, and 
will continue to be so tomorrow.” 


TO ASSISTANT - AGENCY SUPTS. 






Hanscom, Shackelford 


Promoted by Travelers 


Hanscom Previously Life and A. & H. 
Agency Manager in Newark; Shackel- 
ford Held Similar Post in Houston 
Stephen T. Hanscom and George H. 
Shackelford have been promoted to the 
home office of the Travelers as assistant 
superintendents of agencies, life, acci 
dent and health 
is announced by Vice 


agency department, it 
President 


Perry 





STEPHEN T. HANSCOM 


T. Carter. Their appointments will be 
effective January 1. Mr. Hanscom has 
been manager of the life, accident and 
health agency department of the Travel 
ers branch office in Newark, N J. Mr 
Shackelford has been manager of the 
same department of the Houston branch 
office. 

Mr. Hanscom began his career with 
the Travelers in February, 1941, as field 
supervisor in the Boston office and was 
appointed assistant manager there in 
April, 1945. Six months later he was 





GEORGE H. 


SHACKELFORD 


promoted to manager of the Providence 
office. He was transferred to the Port 
land office in February, 1947, in the 
same capacity. In April, 1952, he was 


promoted to manager of the Newark 
office. 
A native of Waltham, Mass., Mr. 


Hanscom was graduated from Worcester 
Academy. Prior to joining the Travelers, 
he was with the Massachusetts branch 
of L. F. Rothchild Co. and was a branch 
(Continued on Page 115) 
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A. &S. Industry Faced With Serious Problems 


This Year Marked by Continued FTC Pressure to Improve Company Advertising 
Practices; Will Put Public Law 15 to Test; Biggest Development Is Proposed 





Health Insurance Assn. of America; Business Continues to Grow; 900 


Cos. Competing for Public Confidence and Premium Dollar 





In any article concerning accident and 
sickness insurance today, it seems stand- 
ard practice to start with some words 
growth the business 
has recently enjoyed. Actually that rec- 
ord of growth, as typified by the fact 
that for last year (1954) the total pre- 
mium volume exceeded $2.5 billion as 
contrasted with approximately $600 mil- 


lion in 1944, is important for two rea- 


about the terrific 


sons. 
First, this great growth indicates in- 
creased public acceptance of accident 


and sickness insurance and of the fact 
that the protection offered by the busi- 
ness is a necessary part of our present 
day economy. Never has our standard 
of living been so high and never has 
our national health been so good. And 
vet, despite the fact that our business 
must compete with automobiles, tele- 
vision sets, appliances and all of the 
good things which make up our standard 
of living, for the consumer’s dollar, and 
despite the fact that the national health 
is better than ever, the American peo- 
ple continue to purchase the protection 
we offer in increasing volume. 

This record of growth is important 
for another reason. Some persons will 
say that the accident and sickness in- 
surance business faces more than its 
share of problems today. Any business 
growing as rapidly as this must have 
problems and many of them are directly 
the result of such rapid growth. 


FTC Relations Poses Serious Problems 


One of the most serious problems 
confronted by our business is that of 
relations with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Certain companies were cited 
by the FTC in October, 1954, for their 
advertising practices; additional compa- 
nies have been cited on three occasions 
in 1955, making a total of 41 as of 
November 23. While the methods used 
by the Federal Trade Commission have 
been deplored in many quarters, it is 
readily recognized that if there are im- 
proper advertising practices, such prac 
tices should be immediately corrected 
for the good of both the public and the 
companies. 

The Pansing Committee, made up of 
representatives of the Commissioners 
and the Industry and chairmanned by 
Thomas R. Pansing, Director of Insur- 
ance of Nebraska, has given much study 
to the question. Using as a basis the 
ethical code of advertising standards for 
individually underwritten accident and 
sickness insurance adopted by the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference at 
New Orleans, June, 1954, the committee 
after public hearings has developed an 
advertising code which it is hoped, 
through public enforcement, will elimi 
nate any criticism of accident and sick- 
ness advertising. 


The final adoption of the new adver- 
tising code by the NAIC at the recent 
semi-annual meeting in New York, its 


general acceptance by the Industry, and 
a implied promise of cooperation on 
e part of the Federal Trade Commis- 


By James E. Powe.i 


sion, would seem to promise that the 
two problems of accident and sickness 
advertising and of jurisdiction over such 
advertising will be settled or at least 
well on the way to settlement in the 
coming year. 

Testing of the McCarran Act 


But, of perhaps even greater sig- 
nificance is the testing of the McCarran 
Act, known as Public Law 15, which is 
an integral part of the FTC matter. 
The issue involved is that of state regu- 
lation under which all forms of insur- 
ance have grown and prospered, versus 
Federal regulation which under Public 
Law 15 has not previously been at- 
tempted. Unfortunately many companies, 
while entirely willing to cooperate in 
any attempt to correct improper prac- 
tices which may exist, feel that thev 
cannot lend such support to the FTC 
approach because of their belief in and 
adherence to the principle of state 
regulation. 

As this is written, the Pansing Com- 
mittee, made up of representatives of 
the Commissioners and of the Industry, 
and chairmanned by Thomas R. Pans- 
ing, Director of Insurance of Nebraska, 
is egg ed studying the question. It is 
to be hoped that the situation may be 
resolved without long drawn court ac- 
tion, without the citing of more compa- 
nies, and without attempts to amend 
the McCarran Act which thus far has 
worked so well. 

Inherent in the problem of state regu- 
lation and the strengthening thereof is 
the passage of certain laws which give 
to the states the statutory power to 
regulate. This includes the uniform pol- 
icy provisions act which was passed in 
six additional states during 1955 and is 
now law in 40 states and the District of 
Columbia. Another of these laws is the 
Fair Trade Practices Act. sometimes 
referred to as the baby FTC act. This 
is now the law in 39 states. 

Third among these necessary laws is 
the unauthorized insurers. service of 
process act likewise now law in 39 states. 
The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of one representative 
of the Industry and one representative 
of the Commissioners in each of the six 
zones to complete the enactment of this 


Vice President, Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 





legislation in all jurisdictions. It is to 
be hoped that each of these acts can be 
introduced and passed at the next ses- 
sion of each legislature where they are 
not now in effect. 


Impact of 1955 State Legislation 


On the subject of state legislation, 
laws were passed in two states in 1955 
which have considerable impact on the 
individual accident and sickness business. 
One bill, North Carolina House 96, ex- 
tends the length of period of notice of 
intention to non-renew, depending upon 
the length of time the policy has been 
in force, to as long as two years. Under 
another North Carolina law, as respects 
persons 65 years of age or older at time 
of issue, pre-existing conditions must be 
covered unless specifically excluded by 
name and by rider on the policy. 

While some companies have announced 
their intention to retire from the field 
of individual business in North Carolina 
when this law becomes effective on 
January 1, it appears that most com- 
panies will continue to write this class 
in the state, but issuing policies at 
higher premium rates than are charged 
for similar benefits in other states. 

The state of Ohio passed House Bill 
881, to be effective on July 1, 1956. 
Among other things, the law limits the 
company’s right to non-renewal on all 
except straight accident policies to the 
annual anniversary of the policy. 

Legislation which the Industry con- 
sidered as harmful was introduced in 
several other states but failed of pas- 
sage. In Georgia, for instance, a bill 
was introduced and passed one house 
of the Assembly which would have made 
all individual accident and sickness and 
hospital-surgical policies non-cancellable 
from date of issue and for the lifetime 
of the insured. No satisfactory solution 
to the problem in Georgia has yet ap- 
peared and it is anticipated that addi- 
tional legislation of this type will be 
introduced in the 1956 session of the 
General Assembly. 

Early in 1955 Zack D. Cravey, Com- 
missioner of Insurance in Georgia, is- 
sued a ruling under which companies 
are required to file all types of adver- 
tising involving individual accident and 
sickness and _ hospital-surgical policies. 
No general announcement of the results 
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James FE. 


Powell, who has accurately recorded the accident and sickness devel- 


opments of 1955 on this page, is one of the best known executives in his field. He 


will mark his 25th anniversary year with 


the Provident Life & Accident in 1956. 
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& S. executives identified with 


task force activity in the Joint Committee on Health Insurance. 
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of this filing has been made by the 
Georgia Department. 


New A. & S. Trade Association 


While in 1954, the Bureau of Accident 
& Health Underwriters and the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
acting jointly, employed counsel to 
represent the individual business in 
Washington, it was evident that a more 
effective job could be done if one trade 
association could be formed, to speak 
for the entire A.. & S. business, not only 
in Washington, but everywhere and on 
all occasions. The Joint Committee on 
Health Insurance assigned a task force 
to explore the problem. 

Early in 1955 this task force recom- 
mended the formation of an entirely 
new trade association. In May the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference agreed to dissolve if and when 
the new association was formed and in 
operation. In September the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters took 
the same action and in October all plans 
for the formation of the new Health 
Insurance Association of America were 
completed. Invitations to companies to 
join the new association are in the mail. 
Robert R. Neal, previously counsel for 
the Bureau and the Conference in 
Washington, has been chosen as execu- 
tive head of the new association. It is 
expected that the organization will be 
completed and the a will be- 
gin to function early in 1956. 

In addition to the problems of legis- 
lation, research and education within 
the Industry, the need for an effective 
public relations program was recognized. 
In October the board of directors of the 
Institute of Life Insurance voted to co- 
operate with the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America in the developing of 
a public relations program for accident 
and sickness insurance. This program is 
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also expected to be well under way early 
next year. 

During 1954 the Industry faced the 
roblem of the President’s reinsurance 
bill which the House sent back to com- 
mittee. While it was anticipated that 
further hearings might be held, actually 
during 1955 no such hearings took place 
and no concentrated effort was made to 
bring this bill before the Houses of 
Congress. 


No Cash Sickness Bills Passed 


No cash sickness bills have been 
passed in the states since the New York 
law was enacted in 1949. During 1955 
cash sickness bills of various types were 
introduced in ten states but none was 
enacted into law. California, however, 
further increased benefits to $40 per 
week to be effective January 1, 1956. 
Likewise, New Jersey increased benefits 
to $35 per week effective October 1, 
1955. While no new laws have been 
enacted, unfortunately the trend of in- 
crease of benefits continues in those 
states where cash sickness laws are in 
effect. 

A cash sickness bill for the District of 
Columbia characterized by the Labor 
Department as “model legislation” was 
introduced on the day the first session 
of Congress adjourned. It will undoubt- 
edly be brought up for hearings and 
perhaps for vote during the second ses- 
sion in 1956. Passage of such a bill for 
the District might well give considerable 
impetus to efforts to pass similar laws 
in many states. 

No new Social Security legislation 
having a direct bearing on the business 
of accident and sickness insurance was 
enacted by Congress in 1955. However, 
HR-7225 was passed, without public 
committee hearing, by the House of 
Representatives, and is scheduled for 
hearing by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee early in 1956. Among other things, 
this bill would provide weekly benefits 
for workers over 50 years of age who 
are permanently and totally disabled. It 
is anticipated that the Industry will rally 
all of its forces to point out the cost 
of such a program and its possible evils. 
As we noted in the beginning, many 
of the problems facing the Industry are 
due directly to its tremendous growth 
over the past few years. This growth 
has come largely because of the aware- 
ness of the need for protection on the 
part of the public. That Private Indus- 
try is doing a great job is indicated by 
the fact that over 100 million people 
now covered have hospital protection 
and more than 39 million workers now 
have loss of income protection. 


Experimentation in New Fields 


Indicative of the ability of the Indus- 
try to meet new and changing needs 
and likewise the opportunities for fur- 
ther growth and service is the record 
in the field of major medical expense 
coverage. While only an_ insignificant 
amount of this type of coverage was in 
force as late as 1951, the total of per- 
sons covered for major medical had in- 
creased to 2% million in 1954, practically 
double the number covered in 1953. 
When the records are in for 1955, it is 
entirely likely that the extent of cover- 
age will again have doubled as com- 
pared to that of the previous year. 

Along the same line is the experimen- 
tation on the part of several companies 
in giving up the right to non-renewal, 
while retaining the right to increase 
Premiums as a class, where necessity 
arises, While some difficulty is being 
encountered in finding a suitable appel- 
lation for such coverage, to clearly dis- 
tinguish it from coverage which is guar- 
anteed renewable at a fixed, or contract 
Premium, such experimentation appears 
to be definitely in the public interest 
and it is expected that additional com- 
panies will enter the field in the near 
— c. 

e Health Insurance Council has had 
a “ artieubisate effective record during 
1955. Working solely in the field of 
relations between insurance companies 
on the one hand and hospitals and doc- 
tors on the other, much progress has 
been made in the improvement of those 


relations. With few exceptions, the 
Group admissions plans sponsored by 
the Council are accepted everywhere. 
During the year the admissions plans 
for individual policies were extended to 
several new areas. Effective work was 
done in the matter of uniformity in 
blanks and it can be expected that in 
the near future uniformity in this re- 
spect throughout the Industry will be 
an accomplished fact. 

While 1956 will have its problems, 
some hold-overs from previous years 
and some entirely new, the Industry is 
in better shape to cope with these 
problems than ever before. Great prom- 
ise is held for the effectiveness of the 
new Health Insurance Association of 
America, and, as the public relations 
arm of that association begins to func- 
tion and to enlarge its activity, a more 
effective job of telling the story of the 
Industry’s protection and its accom- 
plishments will be possible. 

Although the number of established 
life companies entering the field of ac- 
cident and sickness has slowed, there 
is no slackening of competition. Today 
some 900 companies compete for the 
confidence and the premium dollar of 
the prospect. This competition, rugged 
though it be, is in the public interest 
and can only have a favorable effect 
upon the business. In their attempt to 
excel, companies must develop new cov- 
erages and must discover means of 
overcoming misunderstandings and mer- 
iting the continued confidence of their 
insureds. 

With these favorable factors at work, 
it is safe to predict that despite the 
outstanding gains of the last few years, 
1956 will be another great year for the 
business—the best to date. 


American F. & C. Dividends 


Directors of American Fidelity & 
Casualty of Richmond, Va., have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the common stock. 
The dividend is payable January 10, 1956 
to stockholders of record December 31. 

The board also voted the regular quar- 
terly disbursement of 31% cents per 
share on the $1.25 convertible preferred 
stock, payable January 10, record De- 
cember 31. 





Royal-Liverpool Changes 
Anonunced by Clarke Smith 


One retirement and four executive 
staff changes are announced by Clarke 
Smith, executive head of Royal-Liver- 
pool Insurance Group, to become effec- 
tive January 1. 

John F. O’Loughlin, assistant U. S. 
manager and vice president, retires after 
34 years with the group. B. F. Weaver 
holding same title, will relinquish duties 
as head of southern department and will 
assume countrywide executive responsi- 
bilities. M. W. Slawson will succeed him 
in southern department with new title 
of assistant U. S. Manager and V.P. 
Heretofore he was agency secretary in 
same department. 

Graham Watts, also assistant U. S. 
manager and V.P., will give up duties 
as executive in charge of metropolitan 
and suburban New York operations to 
assume executive supervision of casualty 
underwriting, A. & H., bonding and for- 
eign departments. M. g 3 Rhew will suc- 
ceed him with new title of assistant 
U. S. manager and V.P. 


E. E. Ehlers Honored 


(Continued from Page 98) 





the head table but reserved most of his 
praise for “Ernie” Ehlers. He was warm 
and friendly in his introductions and so 
were the speakers in their tributes. Mr. 
Ehlers received several hundred letters 
and telegrams including two which were 
read from J. Doyle DeWitt, president 
of the Travelers, and John McGinley, 
retired New York general manager of 
the Travelers, now living in Pasadena. 

Before coming to Newark “Ernie” 
Ehlers had served in Travelers branch 
offices in Montreal, Detroit and Chicago. 
He started in the home office at Hart- 
ford. While in Montreal as assistant 
manager his boss was Harold McKay 
and the two became close friends. In 
paying tribute to “Ernie” at the dinner 
Mr. McKay spoke of his “fine steward- 
ship” in all of his Travelers posts. He 
was pleased that the Newark fraternity 
regards Mr. Ehlers so highly, as_ evi- 
denced by this dinner turnout of 175 
Friendship building was held up as one 


Public Hearing in Jan. on 


A. & H. Advertising Code 


The New York Insurance Department 
has set the record straight on the course 
it will follow in connection with appro- 
val of the NAIC code of ethics govern- 
ing advertising of accident and sickness 
insurance. Contrary to the impression 
gained from an article December 5 in a 
New York daily newspaper. Superin- 
tendent Leffert Holz is not yet ready to 
give departmental approval to the code. 

Instead the New York Department is 
now studying the code as approved by 
NAIC at its recent semi-annual meeting 
and before promulgation will conduct a 
public hearing at which all segments of 
the industry (including brokers and 
agents) may be heard. This hearing will 
probably take place in January, 1956 


Glenn Cites Trends 


(Continued from Page 113) 


In discussing 1955 A. & H. legislative 
trends, Mr. Glenn felt that the flood 
of adverse regulatory measures which 


were introduced in “a large number of 


states” resulted from press publicity 
pressures, “These measures reflected 
concern of the public and _ legislators 


over the problems of cancellation, re- 
newability, and defenses based on pre- 
existing conditions of health,” he said 
“They reflected, too, the charges of false 
and misleading advertising of A. & H 





policies. Perhaps typical of the concern 
evidenced were measures enacted in 
North Carolina and Ohio.” 

of his strong qualities; another is his 
ability to train others for posts of re 
sponsibility. Quite a few Travelers man 
agers around the country are “gradu 
ates” of the Newark branch. 

On behalf of his associates and the 
home office Mr. McKay presented 
“Ernie” with 40th anniversary gifts of 
money and Travelers stock. He also 
received a testimonial scroll, signed by 
all attending the dinner. 

In his response Mr. Ehlers said that 
he would never forget the evening of 
December 8. “It’s the nicest thing that 


has ever happened to me,” he exclaimed 
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Among insurance business leaders everywhere this progressive 
Company has been known and respected for more than half a cen- 
tury. So it is only natural that the careers of the many successful 
men whom Inter-Ocean has attracted to its ranks are high-lighted 
by devoted service for advancement of their profession. 

Agents who write Inter-Ocean’s up-to-date and complete line of 
Life, Hospital, Medical and Surgical Expense, and Income Protec- 
tion know that they represent a sound and respected organization. 
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Companies Are Being Invited To Join New 


Health Insurance Association of America 


Brochure Containing Full Details of Proposed Single Organization for A. & H. Industry 
Now in the Mails; Designed to Consolidate A. & H. Responsibilities of Seven 
Assns; Unified Public Relations Program Will Be Inaugurated 


. 

Some 341 accident and health compa- 
nies, representing the combined mem- 
bership of seven trade associations com- 
prising the Joint Committee on Health 
Insuranc, this week received an applica- 
tion for Health In- 
surance Association of America—a sin- 
which 


enrollment in the 


gle, non-profit trade association 


would eventually replace the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters 
the Health & Accident 
Each 

brochure describing 
tion. The new association is designed to 
rearrange and consolidate all seven trade 
association responsibilities and to inau- 
gurate an effective, unified public rela- 
tions program in accident and health. 

The formation of HIAA is expected 
to abolish a great deal of duplicate effort 
and cost on the part of associations now 
in the field. At the same time, the HIAA 
agenda is geared to bring about a more 
extensive and effective handling of these 
responsibilities. 

Public relations, a vital yet compara- 
tively new venture for A. & H. 
ciations, will be greatly expanded to 
provide the insuring public with a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the value 
of voluntary health insurance. 


and 
Underwriters 
company received a 
the new organiza- 


Conference. 


asso- 


Nominated as President 


*AULKNER 


At a meeting 


The public relations program for 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica will be launched under the direction 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. A. & 
H. staff specialists will do the detailed 
work with Institute “know-how” and 
contacts utilized to give immediate 
strength and impetus to the program. 
This work will be supported by factual 
and statistical information supplied by 
HIAA’s staff. A committee of member 
company executives reporting to the 
board of directors will determine the 
broad policy control of the P.R. pro- 
gram. 

The public relations budget for the 
first year of the new association’s exist- 
ence has been fixed at $250,000, an 
amount believed sufficient for such ac- 
tivities for that time. Future costs will 
be dependent wholly on decisions of the 
association as to the characteristics of 
the P.R. effort to be undertaken. 

HIAA, whose establishment was rec- 
ommended by Task Force I and ap- 
proved in principle by the trade associa- 
tions constituting the Joint Committee, 
will encompass legislative and regulatory 
representation of the companies, re- 
search and educational functions, includ- 
ing the activities now conducted in the 
name of the Health Insurance Council. 

The seven A. & H. trade associations 
comprising the Joint Committee are: 


Proposed Vice President 


J. HENRY SMITH 


American Mutual Alliance, American 
Life Convention, Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Cos., and 
Life Insurers Conference. 

The Joint Committee, acting as the 
organizing committee for HIAA, ap- 
pointed the following committees to 
work on major phases of the project: 
Finance—R. J. Wetterlund, Washington 
National, chairman; Legal—Millard Bar- 
tels, Travelers, chairman; Membership 
—A, Hvale, Continental Casualty, 
chairman; Nominating—Jarvis Farley, 
Massachusetts Indemnity, chairman; 
Planning—J. W. Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean, 
chairman; On Appointment of Chief 
Staff Officer—Robert Metcalf, Connecti- 
cut General, chairman. 

Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, in expressing itself as looking “with 
favor on the proposal to form a new 
A. & H. association,” added a resolution 
that the LIAA would retain its present 
responsibilities in the legislative and su- 
pervisory phases of A. & H. insurance 
(working in conjunction with other as- 
sociations). For the present, pending fu- 
ture developments, LIAA will retain its 
responsibilities in the field now occu- 
pied by the Health Insurance Council. 

Establishment of the Health Insur- 


ance Association of America as a single 
trade association in the A. & H. field 
was recommended by Task Force I of 
the Joint Committee to accomplish the 
following objectives: 

“1. Establishment of standards of 
ethical conduct in the A. & H. business 
as a condition of membership. 

“2. Creation of a single forum for 
establishing industry position on ques- 
tions in the & H. field. 

“3. Effectuation of a mechanism for 
telling an affirmative public relations 
story in which all types of responsible 
carriers can participate. 

“4. Establishment of central direction 
and staff control to make the present 
Health Insurance Council more efficient 
and effective. 

“5. Creation of a single association of 
such stature that it will command re- 
spect and influence by reason of its 
greater effectiveness. 

“6, Elimination of present duplication 
in staff and company effort. 

“7. Elimination of confusion to press 
and public which arises from multiplicity 
of associations now active in A. & H. 
areas.” 

The membership committee for HIAA 
will process all applications and is re- 
sponsible for recommending applicants 
to the Joint Committee. Upon receiving 
applications from the majority of the 





Selected as Secretary 


WILLIAM R. SHANDS 


following slate of officers, subject to membership approval at the first organizational meeting of the new association: ; : 
President—E. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen Accident & Life; Vice President—J. Henry Smith, vice president and associate actuary, the Equitable Society; 
Secretary—William R. Shands, vice president and general counsel, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia; Public Relations Committee Chairman—Frank S. Vanderbrouk, presi 


dent, Monarch Life. All officers have signified acceptance of their nominations. 


In addition, those nominated to serve on the new association’s 15-man board of directors, whose terms are divided into one, two and three-year periods, 


following insurance executives: 


P. R. Committee Chairman 


FRANK S. VANDERBROUK 


of the Joint Committee on Health Insurance at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 10, the nominating committee for HIAA proposed the 


are the 


Terms expiring in 1957—R. A. Hohaus, vice president and chief actuary, Metropolitan Life; J. W. Scherr, Jr., executive vice president and secretary, Inter-Ocean; 
V. J. Skutt, president, Mutual Benefit H. & A. Association; G. N. Watson, Group manager and actuary, Crown Life; E. W. Craig, chairman of the board, National 


Life & Accident. 


Terms expiring in 1958—H. J. Stewart, president, West Coast Life; F. L. Harrington, president, Massachusetts Protective Association and Paul Revere Life; M. G. 
Hubbard, general counsel, Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Association; Armand Sommer, vice president, Continental Casualty; T. T. Wallace, president, Great 


American Reserve. 


Terms expiring in 1959—Millard Bartels, vice president and general counsel, Travelers; L. P. Henry, vice president and general counsel, American Mutual Liability; 


J. C. Higdon, president, Business Men’s Assurance; C. H. Tookey, actuarial vice president, Occidental Life of California; R. 


Washington National. 


J. Wetterlund, chairman of the 
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HIAA Executive Head 





Keystone 
ROBERT R. NEAL 


Robert R. Neal, Washington resident 
counsel for the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters and the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, has 
been named executive head of HIAA by 
the planned association’s prospective 
board of directors. Mr. Neal was for- 
merly vice president and counsel of 
North American Accident of Chicago. 
His appointment is subject to ratifica- 
tion by HIAA membership at the first 
organizational meeting expected to be 
held early in 1956. 





Bureau and Conference present mem- 
bership, and upon their being recom- 
mended for acceptance, an organiza- 
tional meeting will be called by the 
Joint Committee for the purposes of 
necessary elections, action on committee 
reports and other business. Following 
this organization meeting, it is expected 
that the Bureau and Conference will 
take the necessary steps toward dis- 
solution. 


Eligibility for HIAA Membership 


Eligibility for membership in HIAA is 
extended to any company or association 
legally authorized to transact any form 
of A. & H. business that meets, and 








P. R. Committee Membership 


The public relations committee of HIAA 
will be responsible to the board of di- 
rectors for all policy matters pertaining 
to P. R. functions. Committee member- 
ship, aside from the chairman, will com- 
prise at least nine members, including 
at least one but not more than three 
members of the board of directors. In 
the beginning, P. R. committee mem- 
bers’ terms will be divided into one, two 
and three-year periods. Thereafter, each 
member will be appointed for a three- 
year term. 








agrees to follow the standards of ethical 
business conduct prescribed by the As- 
sociation. Initially membership will be 
conditioned on an undertaking to ob- 
Serve both the Code of Practices of the 
Bureau and the Conference’s Ethical 
Standards for Advertising Individually 
Underwritten A. & H. Insurance, adopted 
by these associations in 1954. Applica- 
tions from companies not reached in the 
initial solicitation will be welcome and 
given consideration. 

The present membership committee of 
HIAA will “screen” applications to as- 
sure that recommended applicants meet 
eligibility standards. The committee may 
challenge any company’s application 
where an abnormal record of complaints 
exists in relation to its volume of claims 
and types of business or where other 
actors raise questions to the current 


conformance of the applicant to indi- 
cated standards of ethical conduct. 

Where cases of doubt exist, the mem- 
bership committee will postpone favor- 
able action until affirmative evidence is 
supplied that the company’s current 
practices are in conformity with the 
Stipulated standards. 

The new association will undertake 
the same duties and responsibilities as 
now carried by the associations active in 
the field. It will also provide a medium 
through which all responsible elements 
interested in A. & H. can increase and 
broaden association activities and serv- 
ices on a scale commensurate with the 
magnitude and needs of the business. 


Summary of Legislative Services 


In legislative matters, HIAA will offer 
the following services: 1. Review and 
reporting of legislation, state and Fed- 
eral; 2. Furnishing of information that 
may be used to oppose ill-advised legis- 
lation; 3. Preparation and _ sponsorship 
of model legislation; 4. Preparation and 
appearance before legislative and other 
state and local governmental agencies 
on matters of interest; 5. Liaison and 
representation with NAIC; 6. Consulta- 
tion with individual Insurance Depart- 
ments on proposed laws and rulings— 
interpretations of laws, rulings and 
policy approvals; 7. Liaison and rep- 
resentation before Federal governmental 
agencies on questions affecting A. & H. 
insurance. 

The legislative activities of HIAA are 
expected to relieve the majority of other 
A. & H. trade associations of the bur- 
den of this work. To the extent that 
any association continues active in this 
field, the new association contemplates 
that complete liaison will be maintained 
through joint or coopers iting committees. 

HIAA will continue the important 
services of educational forums and work- 
shops as well as research now carried 
out by A. & H. trade associations. Ef- 
fective communications are to be main- 
tained. Broad in scope, the new asso- 
ciation’s educational services include: 

1. Research and ‘studies on underwrit- 


ing, policy experience and marketing; 

Forms and seminars for exchange of 
information and developments on un- 
derwriting and marketing trends; 3. 
Collecting and classifying and dissemi- 
nating information in specialized areas; 
4. Liaison and representation with other 
industry groups, as well as associations 





Election of HIAA Directors 


Directors of Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America will be elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the members at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting. At the 
meeting at which HIAA’s constitution is 
adopted, five directors will be elected for 
three years each, five for a two-year 
period and the remaining five for a one 
year term. Thereafter, a three-year pe- 
riod will constitute each director’s term 
of office. Any member company officer 
may attend any board meeting and pre- 
sent or discuss matters of interest. 














closely allied to A. & H. insurance; 5. 
Liaison and representation with groups 
in the health care field—doctors and 
hospitals—to provide technical and prac- 
tical guidance and information on A. & 
H. insurance. 

Functions of Health Insurance Council 

The present functions of the Health 
Insurance Council, now divided and sup- 
ported by seven trade associations and 
two professional organizations, will be 
undertaken in large part by HIAA at 
the outset. LIAA for the present will 
continue to provide its substantial share 
of staff work under a cooperative ar- 
rangement. 

The collection and dissemination of 
statistics will be undertaken by the new 
association. This will provide a more 
detailed knowledge of accomplishment 
by the business for use in public rela- 
tions work, and add to the knowledge 
of the business. Included may be such 
statistics as presently collected by the 
Health Insurance Council. 

In regard to performance standards, 





and health insurance. 


company. 
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Join the PACE-CETTERG! 


For years, Mutual of Omaha has set the pace in accident 
It has led in creating modern 
protection plans, and in prompt service to policyowners. 
In 1954 Mutual of Omaha did 21 million dollars more 
individual accident and health business than any other 
"Business goes where business is." 
interested in a profitable career with the largest exclusive 
health and accident company in the world ... write today 
to Agency Dept., Mutual of Omaha. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


If you are 


ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBR. 


V. J. SKUTT, President 








HIAA wil! have as a basic responsibility 
the establishment and maintenance of 
standards of ethics for the conduct of 
the A. & H. business. After the establish- 
ment of HIAA, a decision will be made 
whether some consolidation or altera- 
tion should be undertaken of the ethical 
codes adopted by the Bureau and Con- 
ference. A membership and _ ethical 
standards committee will be formed and 
charged with investigation of complaints 
of violations of codes and recommenda- 
tion for action to the board of directors. 
The budget for HIAA has been set at 
approximate sly $600,000 for the first 
year’s operations, exclusive of the bud- 
get for public relations activities. This 
amount is felt to be adequate for full- 
scale operation and is believed it will 
not substantially increase except as the 
new association finds it necessary to 
broaden and enlarge its functions. 


TO GIVE XMAS RADIO SHOW 
Mutual of —s Again Arranges for 

Overseas Servicemen to Talk Trans- 

oceanic With Loved Ones Here 

Mutual of Omaha again this vear will 
sponsor its annual Christmas radio show 
which brings servicemen and their loved 
ones at home together for a holiday 
greeting via transoceanic radio tele- 
phone. 

The show, 
ing,” will be 


“Mutual of Omaha Call- 
moderated by Bob Consi- 


dine and heard on 550 Mutual Broad- 
casting System stations. It is the sixth 
consecutive year the company has spon 


sored the program. An hour long this 
year, it will be heard from 4 to 5 p.m., 
E.S.T., Christmas Day. 

Some 18 servicemen stationed in Eu 
rope and the Far East will gather at 
Berlin and Tokyo to talk to their fami- 


lies. Mutual of Omaha will bring their 
families together at New York, Omaha 
a San Francisco. 

V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual of 


Omaha, will extend holiday greetings to 
policyowners and Mutual of Deaakes ; 
huge family on this program. 


HEALTH MEETING AGENDA 


For Canadian Inter-Governmental Con- 
ference of Ministers Announced 
by Paul Martin 
Paul Martin, minister of National 
Health & Welfare, has announced that 
the agenda for the forthcoming inter- 
governmental meeting of ministers on 
the subject of health insurance had been 
approved by nine of the ten provincial 


governments. An acknowledgment of 
the agenda had been received from the 
remaining province and the Federal 
Health Minister hoped that an indica- 
tion would soon be received from the 
minister of that province to the effect 
that the agenda met with the approval 
of his Government. 

“Now that it is clear that the prov- 


inces generally are agreed on the item 
to be discussed,” he said, “no time will 
be lost in arranging a meeting at a time 
suitable to all concerned. | am now 
communicating with the provinces for 
the purpose of reaching agreement on 
an early date for the meeting.” 

The proposed meeting will provide for 
a resumption of the talks on health in- 


surance initiated at the recent Federal- 
Provincial Conference. The inter-gov- 
ernmental committee of ministers of 
health and finance was sect up to explore 
various alternative approaches to the 
problem. 

In announcing approval of the agenda, 
Mr. Martin said he hoped that the next 


meeting, which would probably last for 


several days, could be held not later 
than the month of January. 
eg pono JOINT MEETING © 


Guy E. Mann, vice president in char; 
of pi eo operations of Aetna Coa 
alty & Surety was the speaker at the 
December 9 joint meeting of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Insurance Agents an] 
the Insurance Women’s Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Marie Meade A.& H. Career Woman 


Took “Temporary” Job With H. & A. Conference 31 Years 


Ago; Its Executive Secretary Today, She’s Widely Known 
for Her Charm and Organizing Ability 


Usually the first person to greet a 
newcomer to almost any meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference is Marie Meade, executive sec- 
retary and oldest employe of this or- 
ganization in point of continuous serv- 
Friendly, competent and faithful, 
Miss Meade is known to hundreds of 
accident and health insurance men in 
all parts of the country. For 31 years 
she has been connected with the Con- 
ference and yet, the years have been so 
enjoyable, that to her it does not seem 
like three decades ago that she started 
as a “temporary” secretary to Harold 
R. Gordon, then secretary-treasurer of 
the Conference. 

Miss Meade confessed to this reporter 
recently that she really had no intention 
of becoming a “career woman” in the 
\. & H. business when she joined the 
Conference staff. She just wanted to 
work a while, save some money, then to 
quit and enjoy it, and to start over again 
when her savings were gone. However, 
she has enjoyed ber work and her asso- 
ciations with A. & H. people too much 
to leave the Conference. The high re- 
gard in which she is held in universal. 


ice. 


Skill as an Organizer 
Over the years Miss Meade has been 
an active participant in many of the 
major projects undertaken by the Con- 
ference on behalf of its member com- 


panies. As executive secretary her job 
is one of organizing and making all of 
the arrangements for the many meet- 
ings of the Conference. These vary 


from small groups of 15 to large gath- 
erings of over 400. All of this gives her 
plenty of diversified activity which meets 
with her complete approval. As she puts 
it, “there 1s never a dull moment in my 
work and that accounts for staying with 
the Conference for 31 years ... if there 
is anything I can’t stand it is monotony.” 
Thrives on Meeting People 

Miss Meade freely admits that one 
of the most enjoyable parts of her job is 
in meeting people and making friends. 
She has not only many acquaintances in 
the insurance business but has also made 
friends with a lot of hotel people as a 
result of working with them on Confer- 
ence conventions. She says that hardly 
a week passes that she doesn’t receive 


Merrill Chase 
MARIE MEADE 


an invitation from some hotel to be their 
guest for a few days and to look over 
their facilities for taking care of Con- 
ference meetings. 

One of her happiest days was when 
the late Harold R. Gordon was made 
managing director of the Conference— 
justified recognition to an outstanding 
trade association executive. And prob- 
ably the saddest day in her business life 
was when Mr. Gordon was fatally 
stricken in the office with a heart attack. 
Miss Meade rose to the emergency pre- 
cipitated by his untimely death and for 
nine months thereafter she served the 
Conference as acting managing director. 
Then, when C. O. Pauley was named to 
succeed Mr. Gordon she resumed her 
former post as executive secretary. Both 
Mr. Pauley and his successor, John P. 
Hanna, have found her ever willing to 
tackle the assignments given to her. 


Orphans Xmas Party a Happy Occasion 


Probably closest to her heart is the 
orphans’ Christmas party which the Chi- 











call or write: 





Now Available 


Major Medical Expense Insurance — Both 
Individual and Family Plans — in 


THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


$5,000 Maximum Benefits . . . Pays in and out 
of hospital 
Ask about Attractive Premium under our Plan 15. 


Example: Man and Wife under Age 40 with two 
children—only $60 Annual Premium. 


For Complete Information, Sample Policy, FREE Sales Material, 


WILLIAM FORD, INC. 
State General Agents, The Hoosier Casualty Co. 
Raymond Commerce Bldg., Newark 2, N. J. ¢ 








Phone: MArket 2-1371 











cago Accident & Health Association an- 
nually stages for 100 underprivileged 
children. Miss Meade was one of the 
instigators of this affair which is now 
in its eighth consecutive year. When 
this year’s party took place on Decem- 
ber 13 she again played the role of a 
clown, happy in the knowledge that she 
was giving holiday cheer to the orphan 
children. 

In the Chicago Association Miss 
Meade has served for eight years as 
secretary. She is a member of the In- 
surance Distaff Executives Association 
of Chicago in which she has held vari- 
ous offices. Likewise, she belongs to 
the Trade Association Executives Forum 
of Chicago. 

To complete this closeup of Marie 
Meade, A. & H. career woman, it should 
be mentioned that her interests include 
travel, the theatre, interior decorating— 
she’s taking a course at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts—and last, but 
decidedly of top importance, her 14- 
month-old niece, Marie Meade Corbett. 
“She’s really a doll and I’m sure she 
will be Miss America of 1970,” says Miss 
Meade. 


High Praise From E. J. Faulkner 


One of the leading members of the 
Conference, E. J. Faulkner, president of 
Woodmen Accident & Life Co. of Lin- 
coln, Neb., has well expressed the indus- 
try esteem for Marie Meade. He told 
the writer: “Marie combines great per- 
sonnel charm with an_ encyclopediac 
knowledge of her chosen line of work. 
While by nature modest and retiring, 
her qualities of leadership have been 








TOP A&H 
COMMISSIONS and 
LEVEL RENEWALS... 


... alife plan for 





every prospect 


209 S. LaSalle Street 








No matter what the case . .. write it through the NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY of Chicago . . . Our agents are 


happy agents because our contracts are lucrative — our commitments 





CONCRETE SUPPORT TO GET YOU OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT 


S. R. RAUWOLF, Vice President 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


rigidly adhered to . . . our relationships personal and friendly . . . 
NO BRANCH OFFICES TO COMPETE WITH YOU 


STRICTLY AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM 


Chicago 4, Illinois 








evidenced not only in the Conference 
but in the Chicago A. & H. Association 
and in the various organizations of in- 
surance women in which she has been 
a moving spirit. 

“The soundness of her planning and 
her executive ability are always in evi- 
dence at Conference meetings which, 
over the years, have built a reputation 
for the efficient manner in which they 
are conducted.” 





Duncan Heads N. Y. Club 


(Continued from Page 113) 


instructors of the general insurance 
principles course at the school. 

Joining the A. & H. Club of New 
York in 1950, Mr. Duncan held the fol- 
lowing successive offices before being 
elected president: secretary—1952; sec- 
ond vice  president—1953; executive 
committee member—1954; first vice 
president—1955. 


Social Responsibilities of Size 


Speaking of the A. & H. field gener- 
ally and placing emphasis upon the role 
of the New York A. & H. Club in its 
future, Mr. Duncan commented that due 
to the vast size of the accident and 
health business, to continue to prosper 
“we must recognize the social responsi- 
bilities of size.” He continued that it 
is evident that bigness attracts Govern- 
ment attention. “Currently,” said Mr. 
Duncan, “it is the controversy between 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Tomorrow, it may be an- 
other Congressional reinsurance bill. 

“To remain in the ranks of free en- 
terprise, we must keep out front in 
our thinking, not just a step ahead of 
regulation. This requires a thorough un- 
derstanding of our increasingly complex 
and technical business. The Accident & 
Health Club of New York will endeavor, 
by greater emphasis on educational 
meetings with their exchange of ideas, 
to serve its members and support com- 
panies in this respect.” 





New Amsterdam Has New 


Personal Accident Policy 


New Amsterdam Casualty has brought 
out a personal travel accident policy 
covering all kinds of travel accidents 
which is available to male or female 
risks up to 70 years of age. The policy, 
which replaces its old travel accident 
policy and the special Twin 8 auto acci- 
dent policy, pays $5,000 for accidental 
death and/or dismemberment plus $1,( 
medical expenses. 

Every effort has been made by the 
company to design this policy with pub- 
lic appeal and sales attractiveness. Pre- 
mium rate is $10 per year. 
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REINSURANCE 


BUILT TO MEASURE- 


Employers contracts mean 
expanded capacity in the 
field and added security in 
underwriting. 


A plus factor is co-oper- 
ation in every way we can 
deliver it-through our 
Regional Offices, always at 
your call. 


MULTIPLE LINES. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William St. 175 W. Jackson 100 Bush S#. 





EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 
1139 W. 6th 
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1955 A. & H. Results of 84 Cos. Show 
Writings Up 10% For 10 Months 


Gains in Group A. & H. Volume Greater Than in the Com- 
mercial Lines; Major Medical Expense Increasingly 
Popular; Leaders Evaluate Year’s Trends 


A. & H. production during 
tinuing pressure of FTC’s invest 
panying daily newspaper publicity. 
mium writings, received by 
all gain for the year will be 
A. & H. sales will go ahez oa by 10% 
making the most encouraging advance. 
250% increase in its maj 


igation 


& H. business, includ- 


surgical and non- 
slower pace than 


Commercial A. 
ing hospitalization, 
can., progressed at a 
Group. While the public seems to be 
more conscious than ever before of the 
need for income protection, the trend 
this year was definitely toward more 
cautious and selective buying. This ob- 
servation, — by V. J. Skutt, presi- 
dent of Mutual of Omaha, is borne out 
by the mers ta of his and other 
large companies. 


Removing Restrictive and 
Limited Clauses 


Encouragingly, most of the companies 
are endeavoring to remove, insofar 
reasonably possible, all restrictive and 
limited clauses in their A. & H. policies. 
Furthermore, all just claims are being 
paid as promptly as humanly possible. 
In the words of Paul W. Watt, presi- 
dent of the Washington National, “when- 
ever there is reasonable doubt in regard 
to a claim, it would seem that it is 
being on in the favor of the pol- 
icyowner.” 

From the 
ence many 
higher 


as 1S 


standpoint of loss experi- 
companies report. slightly 
ratios on both commercial 
and Group business, and with the in- 
crease being more noticeable in the lat- 
ter line. There is every expectation, 
however, that the year will be a profit- 
able one for A. & H. writers. 

Met ropo itan Life continues to hold 
the No. 1 pe sition as the A. & H. pace- 
maker with the outstanding perform 
ance of $231,500,000 (up 11%) and with 
76.7% loss ratio. The next nine leaders 
in the order cone are Aetna Life, 
$170,000,000; Travelers, $144,105,274; Mu 
tual of Omah: 1, $125,750,000; Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, $115,140,511; 
The Prudential, $101,000,000; Continen- 
tal Casualty, $89,109,123; Connecticut 
General, $65,526,000; Occidental Life of 
California, $52,794,773, and Provident 
Life & Accident, $42,063,173. 

Students of production and loss ex- 
perience trends will find the following 
company-by-company tabulation of re 
sults obtained up to November 1 of 
keen interest: 


loss 


Metropolitan Life, whose $231,500,000 
in writings was a “new high” for that 
company, submitted the following break- 
down: Group A. & H.—$193,300,000, up 
10% with 82.1% loss ratio; Group major 
medical—$3,900,000, up 39% ig 60.2% 
ratio; commercial A. & -$19,- 
200,000 (no increase over 1954) ath 48% 
loss ratio; commercial hospital and sur 
gical—$15,000,000, up 44%, with 48.7% 
loss ratio; non-cancellable—$100,000 
representing first year’s writings in this 
line. 

Aetna Life, reporting that its esti- 
mated volume of $170,000,000 represented 
an increase of about 13% over the 1954 
period, included in this estimate $4,000,- 
000 of major medical expense premium. 
“The growth in this line was the out- 
anions feature of the year,” said a 
company official. Individual A. & H. 
writings were up to $6,420,521 (about 2% 
ahead) November 1. Of this total 
$6,140,488 was in commercial A. & H. 
Loss ratios were “somewhat higher” 
“caused principally by the accident 
business.” 


The 


loss 


as of 


Travelers’ production stood at 


Judging 
The Eastern Underwriter = 84 companies, the over- 
at least 10% 


One 
aaa al writings for the 


1955 continued its upward trend despite the con- 
into company 


advertising and its accom- 
rn m the ten-month estimates of pre- 


Among the larger life companies Group 
13%, and with major medical expense 
company, the Aetna Life, reported 
first ten months! 


$144,105,274 for ten months, the break- 
i showing that Group A. & 
amounted o $123,048,362, up 13.2%, and 
—— . & H., including hospitali- 

ation and ings at $21,056,912, up 
50, On both lines loss ratios in gen- 
eral were running about the same as in 


1954. 


Mutual of Omaha, which continues to 
be the largest writer of exclusively 
A. & H., is enjoying its biggest and 
best year. Premium income as of No- 
vember 1 was $125,750,000, a gain of 
13.4% over the same period of 1954. 
This total consisted of approximately 
$111,000,000 of individual A. & H. and 
$14,750,000 of Group, a gain of about 
$4,500,000. Over-all loss ratio is slightly 
higher than last year. “Most interesting 
development of the year,” reports Presi- 
dent Skutt, “was the result revealed by 
our survey of policyowners. An unusually 
high response to the questionnaire 
showed gratifying widespread apprecia- 
tion of our protection and service.” 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, well 


ahead in all lines, reported $115,140,511 
production up to November 1. The 


breakdown by lines showed $33,298,437 
in Group weekly indemnity (up 6%); 
$3,966,098 in Group accidental death and 
dismemberment (up 10%); $74,342,622 in 
Group hospital expense including sur- 
gical and medical expense (up 10%); 

2,328,714 in Group major medical ex- 
pense (up 75%), and $1,204,640 in indi- 
vidual major medical (up 13%). 

The ten-month claim ratios were 
somewhat higher than last year for both 
Group weekly indemnity and Group ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment, and 
slightly lower for Group hospital ex- 
pense and Group major medical. Growth 
and acceptance of major medical was the 
year’s big development, particularly 
Group, and Equitable looks for that 
trend to continue with equal force in 
19506. 


The Prudential hit $101,000,000 in A. & 
H. writings in ten months’ time. Of this 
total $79,000,000 represented Group pre- 
miums, up 8%, with not much_ change 
in claim ratio compared with 1954. Indi- 
vidual non-cancellable sickness and ac- 
cident business, written or renewed 
during the ten-month period, reached 
22,000,000 which is more than double 
that of 1954. This gain is affected by 
the fact that about two-thirds of Pru- 
dential’s sales force became eligible to 
sell this type of coverage for the first 
time in mid-1954. Loss ratios are run- 
ning about the same as in 1954. 


Continental Casualty continued its up- 
ward climb with nearly $90,000,000 for 
ten months, a gain of 12.5%. Of this 
Yer $33,989,446 represented individual 
A. & H.; $10,833,772 was hospitalization; 
$44,183,065 was Group A. & H., and 
$102,839 represented non-can. Loss ‘ratios 
were up slightly with most of the in- 
crease in the Group area. R. J. Glasgow, 
executive assistant vice president, con- 
siders 1956 an important year “in that 
we will begin to see some of the re- 
sults of our experiment in actively mar- 
keting coverages for substandard risks 
and, in addition, our program for mer- 
chandising guaranteed renewable cover- 




















“THE LIVING DEATH of a long disability when 
there is no income is a pitiful, miserable process. 
The demoralization, deterioration and destruction 
of a family unit because of an uninsured disability 
is a tragic thing to observe. Sometimes even more 
tragic than actual death, because life insurance 
programs are destroyed and when death finally 
arrives, the life insurance is gone.” 
From “The Third Hazard” 
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ages will be completed.” 


Connecticut General Life soared to 
$65,526,000 in ten months’ time, up 17.4% 
over the same period of 1954. Commer- 
cial A. & H. net paid premiums includ- 
ing $115,400 volume on the company’s 
new long-term non-can. policy, topped 
$4,000,000 for a gain to the individual 
department of 88%. Group A. & H. 
production reached $61,500,000, a gain 
of 18%. Loss ratios in both lines are 
slightly higher than a year ago. 

On the occasion of Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s 90th anniversary two months ago 
Frazar B. Wilde, president of the com- 
pany, declared: “The life insurance 
companies have a great opportunity to 
fill the need for broader, more complete 
personal insurance protection which 
would include accident and health cov- 
erage. How well we answer people’s 
needs for adequate accident and health 
insurance and for protection from loss 
of income due to death, disability or 
retirement will be reflected not only in 
the progress of life insurance but in the 
entire economy.” 


Occidental Life, reporting both pre- 
miums and claims on a cash basis, had 
reached $52,794,773 by November 1, up 
7.8%. Claims paid amounted to $42,240,- 
420. Of the total $48,880,604 represented 
Group business for a loss ratio of 83.3% 
and $3,914,169 for individual—39.4% loss 


ratio. 


Provident Life & Accident, scoring 
2,063,173 for ten months, made a 
healthy increase of $5,132,736 or 13.9%. 
Losses were about the same as for 1954. 


Reserve Life of Dallas stood close to 
$32,000,000 in production up to Novem- 
ber 1 of which $30,125,487 was individual 
hospitalization business; $1,553,654 indi- 
vidual A. & H.; $24,014 Group hospitali- 
zation, and $6, 495 Group A. & H. Loss 
ratios were respectively 55.8%, 50.2%, 
82% and 67.2%. 


Washington National went ahead by 
9% to $29,144,360 for ten months which 
compares with its 6.5% gain in 1954. 
Over-all loss ratio shows 14%% increase 
over last year. President Paul W. Watt, 
encouraged by this year’s progress, said: 
“It seems to me that in the A. & H 
picture every company is doing its best 
to extend income protection coverages 
to the American public. Much effort is 
also being placed on devising new cov- 
erages; continued experimentation is 
being carried on...” 


New York Life, one of the newer 
writers in the A. & H. field, reported 
paid premiums of $25,400,000 received up 
to November 1 of which $22,000,000 was 
in Group A. & H., up 30%. Individual 
paid business of $3,400,000 represented a 
gain of 15% over the corresponding 1954 
production. Loss ratios were about the 
same as in 1954, 

Continental Assurance produced $22,- 
340,000 for ten months of which $21,400,- 
000 was in Group A. & H. including 
$200,000 of major medical. Non-can. 
writings were $590,000 on which the loss 
experience was much better than in 1954. 
Individual medical and hospital expense 
premiums totaled $350,000, such business 
being a conversion from a Group H. & 
M. expense policy. Ordinarily the com- 
pany does not write individual H. & M. 
expense. On its Group A. & H. claim 
experience was identical to that of 1954 
up to November 1. 

Liberty Mutual, scoring $18,957,000, 
was ahead by 7% for ten months. Of 
this total $18,200,000 was in Group A. & 
H. and $757,000 in individual A. & H. 
Loss ratios were one or two points 
higher. 

Lincoln National Life was 8% ahead 
= Group A. & H. writings and about 

% behind in individual A. & H. Up to 
2 le 1 its over-all production was 
$16,920,595 in earned premiums of which 
$13,480,000 was in regular Group, $1,959,- 
240 in regular individual; $1,331,355 in 
reinsurance individual and $150,000 in 
reinsurance Group. Claims on an in- 
curred basis were as follows: Regular 
Group—$10,610,000; regular individual— 
$686,489; reinsurance individual—$608,- 
302, and reinsurance Group—$85,000. 
Group loss ratios are running about 1% 
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lower than in 1954 and individual loss 
ratio about 2% lower. 

Business Men’s Assurance estimates 
its A. & H. and hospitalization net writ- 
ings for ten months at $16,293,000 com- 
pared with $14,875,000 in the same period 
of 1954. Claim experience is “somewhat 
A favorable” compared with that of 
1954. 

Paul Revere Life reported $15,800,000 
for ten months, of which $12,100,000 
represented individual non-can. business, 
up 11.1%, Its Group A. & S. writings, 
after deducting experience credits al- 
lowed policyholders, were approximately 
$3,700,000 for ten months, a gain of 
13.7%. Loss ratios on non-can. business 
will run between 1% to 2.5% higher 
than a year ago and somewhere be- 
tween “no change” and 1% increase on 
Group business. 

Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployes, gratified by its commercial divi- 
sion’s first year results, reports $5,136,- 
140 for that department with loss ratio 
of 57.5% and $10,631,830 for Group A. & 
H. and hospitalization with 78.6% loss 
ratio, making a total of $15,767,970 for 
ten months. Loss ratios are an improve- 
ment over those of 1954. Vice President 
John H. Lumley says: “Our commercial 
division is a very lusty baby and we 
look forward to continued steady growth 
during 1956. 

Loyalty Group’s_ estimated writing 
were $14,600,000 for its two companies— 
Commercial Insurance and Metropolitan 
Casualty—up to October 1. This was 
4.7% increase over 1954. Over-all loss 


ratio in this period was about 1% higher 
than a year ago. 

American Casualty of Reading jumped 
ahead by 21% for a total of $14,086,403. 
Group writings totaled $8,406,731 up to 
November 1 and individual writings had 
reached $5,679,672. Loss ratio on Group 
was improved and on individual business 
it was fractionally higher than a year 
ago. 

es Life of ee has 
duplicated its 1954 performance by be- 
ing 11% ahead in production for ten 
months. It reported $13,751,000 in net 
premiums of which $12,060,000 was in 
non-can., $1,406,000 in hospital and $285,- 
000 in Group A. & H. Loss experience 
is about the same as in 1954. 

National Casualty, considerably ahead 
of 1954 in writings, had topped $13,200,- 
000 in earned premiums for its first nine 
months with incurred losses of $8,005,- 
590. Loss ratios were “just a_ little 
higher.” L. P. Matthews, director of 
agencies, says: “We look forward to 
1956 with a feeling of optimism for 
increased premium volume. While more 
companies are writing A. & H. there 
should be more than enough business 
to go around for everyone. We feel 
certain we will obtain our full share.” 

Great-West Life, scoring healthy gains, 
had topped $13,850,000 as of November 1. 
Its largest line was Group A. & H., 
including major medical, for $13,021,562 
(up 9.4%). Commercial premiums at 
$616,690 represented 14% gain and hos- 
pital premiums at $212,681 were up 14%. 
Loss ratios were higher than a year ago. 

North American Accident, closing one 








The entire Craftsman way of doing business is 
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of its best years, anticipates that its 
1955 production will reach $13,000,000, a 
gain of almost $2,000,000 over that of 


2.6% for ten months. Its estimated in- 
dividual non-can. writings were $9,000,- 
000. 


1954. 


Zurich General reached $10,661,199 by 


World Insurance of Omaha, reporting 
good results in all lines, showed $9,711,- 


November 1, an over-all gain of 21%. 284 in individual and Group business 


Its breakdown shows $3,309,161 in Cries 
hospit lization ; $7,256,849 in 
ls $48,844 in individual accident and 
$46,345 in individual health. 


were running higher. 


“other A. & 


Loss ratios 


combined up 
losses paid of $6,338,190. 

For the balance of the companies re- 
porting their ten months’ writings and loss 
experience the 


to November 1 and with 


following tabulation gives 


assachusetts Protective, parent com- an easy-to-read summary of results ob- 


pany of Paul Revere Life, 


is ahead by tained: 





Union Casualty & Life....... 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Combined of America 


United States Life........... 


Woodmen Accident & Life... 
Bite OF Wireitia. oc cccc cccccc 


Hartford Accident .......... 
Time Insurance Co.......... 
Royal-Liverpool 


Educators Mutual .......... 
Fireman’s Fund Group....... 
Loyal Protective ........... 
Federal Life & Casualty..... 


Mooster Casualty ....6.0.6.5 
Great American Reserve..... 
Security Mutual Life........ 
Illinois Mutual Casualty..... 
Massachusetts Bonding ..... 


American Health ........... 
Federal Life, Chicago ....... 


Standard Accident .......... 


Empire State Mutual........ 


Canada Health & Accident... 
POGSRONM TEAIO oksie cance dees 


National A. & H... 


North American Life ....... 
United States F. & G..... 


West Coast Life. .ccccc desc 


eastern Canualty occ cccccs 


CRU BE cose ci aenen sees 


Home Life of N. Y.... 
Employers Casualty .. 


America Fore Group ... 


Wisconsin National Life..... 
Peerless Casualty ........... 


Carolina Casualty ... 2.20055: 
Capitol Life, Denver......... 


Southland Life, Dallas....... 


New Amsterdam Casualty.... 
Ae ee ee eee 
Great American Indemnity... 
Provident Mutual Life....... 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s 
U. S. Casualty 
Commonwealth Mutual ...... 
Ministers Life . 
Bankers National Life....... 


PREMIUMS 
$9,233,013 (ahead of 1954) 
8,941,000 (14% behind on 


Group; 6.8% ahead on In- 
dividual) 

8,373,304 (10.3% ahead of 
1954) 


7,620,000 (46% ahead for In- 
dividual and 27% up for 
Group) 

7,155,000 (6.3% ahead) 


6,927,645 (much larger 
curred basis) 


6,879,079 (increase of 6.2¢ 

6,650,000 (between 10-15% in- 
crease) 

6,593,000 (substantial increase) 

6,100,000 (ahead by 19%) 

5,588,498 (fractionally ahead) 

4,700,000 (ahead by 7%) 





in- 


4,494,857 (ahead by 34%) 
4,307,010 (sizably ahead) 
4,198,236 (well ahead) 


3,577,218 (ahead by 7.7%) 
3,333,936 (up 4%) 
3,260,937 (27.8% increase) 
2,963,820 (12% ahead) 
2,919,700 (slightly higher) 


2,691,357 (11% ahead on 
earned basis) 

2,592,172 (substantially ahead 
on earned basis) 

2,501,000 (12.4% up on Com- 
mercial; 21% down on 
Group) 

2,300,000 (ahead on new busi- 
ness) 

2,192,247 (ahead by 89%) 

2,105,959 (ahead by $105,959) 


1,906,004 (2% increase over- 
all) 

1,725,000 (sizably ahead) 

1,582,727 (off 2%) 


1,512,807 (ahead 13.7% on In- 
dividual; ahead 18.9% on 
Group) 

1,511,312 (about 12¢ 

1,431,345 (ahead of 1954) 

1,382,894 (running about the 
same) 

1,326,000 (21% ahead) 


higher) 


1,200,000 (about the same) 
1,041,961 (slightly ahead) 
1,025,675 (behind for 1955) 


1,005,365 (60% increase) 

953,500 (112% ahead) 

944,174 (running even) 

881,719 (substantially higher) 

630,038 (slightly behind on 
earned basis) 

608,100 (sizably ahead) 


550,966 (Individual—62% 
ahead; Group 8% increase) 

529,515 (Individual—63.7% 
ahead; Group 15.7% behind) 

525,721 (slightly ahead) 

500,000 (20% greater) 

461,648 (10.2% increase) 

279,000 (60% increase) 

258,580 (slight gain) 

206,514 (behind) 

203,000 (about the same) 

172,466 (ahead) 

161,771 (ahead) 


LOSS EXPERIENCE 
Higher 
Up on both lines 


Loss ratios improved 


Loss ratios slightly higher 


About even with 1954 


Much improved 


Generally favorable 
Slightly higher 


Some improvement 

Slightly higher 

61.3%—3 points lower 

Commercial lower; non-can. 
higher; Group lower 

Group up; Commercial 8 
points better 

Higher for 9 months on in 
curred basis 

Loss ratios slightly higher on 
incurred basis 

54.4% 


Improved 





slightly higher 


Sizable Improvement 

On a par with 1954 

Group 3 points higher; Indi 
vidual 6 points lower 


$1,353,777 incurred losses 


Running even with 1954 


Over-all about the same 


50% on Commercial; 75% on 
Group 

Running the same 

Over-all 48.8% 
lower 


-3 points 


Slightly higher 


2 


3 points higher 


Accident 2 roints better; 
health and Group higher 


Lower on Individual; higher 
on Group 

Somewhat lower 

Improved over 1954 

Higher 

8 points higher on Commer 


cial and Hospital 
No appreciable change 
114 points better 
Much betteer on Individual; 
214 points higher on health 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory 
4.8% lower 


41.9%—4 points lower 


Satisfactory 
Slightly higher 


Individual 3% points better; 
Group 14 points worse 

About the same 

Loss ratios 3% better 

2 points higher 

Favorable 

75%—5 points higher 

Higher than in 1954 

5% higher 

Improved over 1954 

31%—4 points better 
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Conversion Progress of Fire Cos. 


(Continued from Page 98) . 


this basis. We have added to the staff 
of each departmental office competent 
and experienced casualty and fidelity 
and surety personnel. In addition, we 
have added a staff of experienced casu- 
alty claims personnel at the depart- 
mental office level, thus placing the 
Group in a position to render excellent 
claims service to its policyholders and 
agents. 

“It was plain from the beginning that 
our agency force would expect prompt 
and efficient service from the Group 
with respect to the casualty and bond- 
ing business. Consequently, it was im- 
portant in our case that we be prepared 
to do a first-class servicing job from 
the day we announced our expanded fa- 
cilities. In order to accomplish this ob- 
jective, we decided to move into the 
multiple line field a step at a time. 

“We began our operations in the 
Eastern department (which comprises 
the New England states, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia). 
From our operations in this department 
we established our pattern and proce- 
dures. After we were satisfied that our 
operations were on the proper basis, we 
moved our facilities into the other de- 
partmental offices one at a time. This 
year we have our multiple line facilities 
in all departmental offices throughout 
the country. 


Utilized Existing Production Force 


“In the process of conversion to a 
multiple line basis we have succeeded in 
utilizing our existing production or field 
force, our existing field offices, our ac- 
counting division, our tabulating and 
statistical divisions, our supply division, 
our loss accounting division, our policy- 
writing division and our stenographic 
division for all classes of business. In 
our long-range plans we are counting 
on our educational program as well as 
on-the-job training and experience to 
more fully develop the capabilities of 
our personnel with respect to multiple 
line operations. 

“The advent of multiple peril policies 
necessitated the placing of underwriting 
responsibility with respect to such busi- 
ness with the fire underwriting depart- 
ment. Naturally, there is a large degree 
of coordination and cooperation between 
the underwriting departments with re- 
spect to such business and currently our 
procedure seems to be working satisfac- 
torily. 

“So far as the straight casualty busi- 
ness is concerned, it is underwritten and 
handled by the Casualty Underwriting 
organization which is manned by ex- 
perienced casualty underwriters. The 
casualty claims are handled by our sal- 
aried staff of experienced casualty claims 
personnel. Our bonding business is han- 
dled by experienced fidelity and surety 
personnel. , ; 
_ "As we progress into the multiple 
line field, following our basic policy of 
Service facilities close to the source, we 
are equipping our field service offices 
with experienced casualty underwriters 
and casualty claims personnel. 
Pests: back to our beginning in 
the casualty and fidelity and surety busi- 
ness, it seems to us that our broad 
policy decisions have proven to be sound. 
We are sure that if we wish to merit an 


Braddock Elected Director 
Of General Reinsur. Corp. 

Robert L. Braddock, executive vice 
president of the General Reinsurance 
Corp., has been elected a director of 
the corporation. This increases the 
board from 17 to 18 members. 

Mr. Braddock joined General Reinsur- 
ance in 1951 as a vice president, after 
a number of years with the Travelers, 
where he had been in charge of casu- 
alty underwriting in the New York 
Civ office. He was elected executive 
= president of General Re. in March, 
FIL 


important place in the casualty and 
surety business we must provide our 
agency representatives with the same 
high-quality facilities and service which 
have merited us a prominent position in 
the fire insurance field. 

“Our objective, to keep our organiza- 
tional development abreast of the busi- 
ness developed, has been attained and 
we believe that we have the respect and 
confidence of our agency representa- 
tives. This year we estimate our total 
net written premiums for all casualty 
(including all automobile) and _ fidelity 
and surety bonds will amount to about 
$20,000,000. Our process of evolving 
from a fire organization to a multiple 
line organization is on schedule as part 
of our long range program.” 


Plans of Pearl and London Assurance 


_ The Pearl Assurance is also proceed- 
ing along conservative lines in its entry 
into the casualty field and so is The 
London Assurance. Pearl wrote its first 
policy last May. It is writing all lines 
except workmen’s compensation and 
fidelity-surety bonds. These include the 
homeowners’ forms through Empiro. 
Operations, however, are being confined 
to the territory contiguous to New 
York, Pennsylvania and the Pacific 
Coast. Gradually operations will be ex- 
panded to a countrywide basis. Mem- 
berships have been taken in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies. : 

“We are well aware of the pitfalls in 
the casualty business,” said an official 
of this company. “We plan to be con- 
formists and do not aim to be aggres- 
Sive in the casualty field.” G. R. Heath, 
assistant United States manager, who 
has had worldwide experience in the 
casualty business, is in charge of this 
class here. 


London Assurance Making Progress 
_In its conversion program to a mul- 
tiple line operation The London Assur- 
ance is off to a good start. As of Decem- 
ber 1 both the London and its mate, 
Manhattan Fire & Marine, had started 
to write casualty lines. The Guarantee 
of Los Angeles is already qualified to 
write fire lines and this company is en- 
tering New York State. Principal casu- 
alty lines will be compensation, automo- 
bile and general liability. At the outset 
The London will concentrate on Atlantic 
seaboard states including New York and 
New Jersey. 

“We aim to take a realistic view of 
the casualty market,” said an official of 
this company. Assistant Manager John 
F, Idler is in charge of casualty opera- 
tions. 


Hanover to Build Slowly and Soundly 

The Hanover Fire of New York, which 
began writing casualty business on No- 
vember 1, feels confident that it has 
taken the right approach to this market. 
The first and most important preliminary 
step taken was to increase its capitaliza- 
tion by $4,000,000. Then the management 
employed an able casualty-surety execu- 
tive—W. E. Stansbury—whose know-how 
and organizing ability was demonstrated 
with the Boston and Old Colony Compa- 
nies. When he resigned from that group 
last May it had over $8,000,000 in net 
casualty premiums on its books—busi- 
ness obtained under his direction. 

F. Elmer Sammons, Hanover Fire’s 
president, who has over 50 years of prac- 
tical insurance experience to his credit, 
set up the program for conversion to 
multiple line activity on a solid, sound 
basis. From the beginning he empha- 
sized that not a single casualty policy 
would be written until Hanover Fire had 
a staff of expert underwriters and claim 
men. He impressed Mr. Stansbury with 
the fact that “we want to do a profes- 
sional job in this new field and we owe 
our agents an obligation to be fully 
equipped service-wise before we start to 
write casualty or surety business.” 

Decision was reached that the com- 
pany would write all casualty and surety 


AFIA Says Demand Grows 
For Overseas Surety Bonds 


The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation has reported growth in over- 
seas construction of airports, tunnels, 
bridges, highways and_ hydro-electric 
installations within the last year has 
increased the demand for contractor’s 
bid and performance bonds. 

The surety division of AFIA’s casu- 
alty department, which serves as for- 
eign department for 24 American capital 
stock insurance companies, was initiated 
last year. The division assists agents, 
brokers and contractors with informa- 
tion on contractors with foreign gov- 
ernments in countries where business is 
anticipated and can advise and service 
overseas bid and performance bonds for 
American contractors. 

The casualty department handles ma- 
jor classes of casualty insurance and 
bonds, automobile, burglary, workmen’s 
compensation, third party liability, plate 
glass, steam boiler, personal accident, 
fidelity and surety bonds. 





lines excepting boiler and machinery and 
accident and health. There were three 
reasons for this decision: (1) To be suc- 
cessful in this market we need to get 
a spread of risk in all lines; (2) to pro- 
vide honest-to-goodness facilities, and 
(3) to give our own fire agents who have 
given us profitable results the benefit of 
the best possible cooperation in multiple 
line operation. With limited writing fa- 
cilities we could not do so. 
No Pressure for Volume 

Wisely Hanover’s management decreed 
that “pressure for volume” would not be 
necessary. Mr. Stansbury was told in 
effect to make haste slowly. Conform- 
ing to the pattern of many successful 
companies, the company has joined the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, Surety Association of America 
and Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. 

At the outset operations will be con- 
ducted in a limited area with a view to 
expanding as underwriting and claims fa- 
cilities are set up. Eventually the com- 
pany will do a countrywide casualty- 
surety business, the same as in the fire 
field. 

Realistic Survey Made by Buffalo 

In recent months news publicity has 
been given to the agents’ survey made 
by Buffalo of New York when it was 
decided to enter the casualty business. 
In business-like fashion the job was 
handled by Victor T. Ehre, executive 
vice president of the company, and the 
findings were published in a 14-page 
brochure. It was refreshing to the man- 
agement that a large number of its 
agents have been able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the substantial price dif- 
ferentials of specialty company compe- 
tition. Usually the agents who claimed 
they were not successful in meeting this 
type of competition were doing nothing 
to combat it. 

Decisions reached by the Buffalo were 
(1) to charge standard premium rates 
“so that we can allow qualified agents 
ample commissions to compensate them 
for the most complete services to 
policyholders; (2) to delegate the great- 
est number of functions to the agent to 
avoid duplication of effort; (3) to re- 
pose in qualified agents the maximum 
trust and confidence for both underwrit- 
ing and losses, and (4) to make available 
a multiple line facility in the true sense 
of the word. It was decided to afford 
liability capacity up to $1,000,000, and 
to write all the common forms of auto 
liability and P.D., physical damage, 
workmen’s compensation, general lia- 
bility, burglary and plate glass. 

An incentive bonus plan on casualty 
business is being considered by Buffalo’s 
management but this will not crystalize 
until the company has accumulated some 
experience. 

Ehre Puts Trust in Agency System 

In advising its agents of the final de- 
cision reached on its modus operandi 
in multiple line operations Vice Presi- 
dent Ehre said in part: 

“We believe that you can play this 


Propose North Star, 
General Re. Merger 


FOR MULTIPLE LINE ACTIVITY 


John W. Lamble, North Star President, 
Resigns; Single Company Assets 
Set at $113,000,000 


Directors of General Reinsurance 
Corp. and of North Star Reinsurance 
Corp. have authorized the two compa- 
nies to seek stockholder approval of 
their merger, according to an announce- 
ment December 14 made by Edward G. 
Lowry, Jr., board chairman and chief 
executive officer of both companies. 

General Reinsurance owns 99.7% of 
the outstanding common stock and all 
of the preferred stock of North Star, 
a fire reinsurance affiliate. 

“Both companies are currently enjoy- 
ing a gratifying measure of individual 
success,” Mr. Lowry stated. “Their 
proposed merger, which has been under 
management study for some time, re- 
flects the accelerating trend toward mul- 
tiple line underwriting. It should enlarge 
and improve the reinsurance services, 
both casualty and fire, which the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Group is now render- 
ing to the insurance industry. 


Assets of $113,000,000 


“On the basis of September 30, 1955 
figures, the single company resulting 
from the merger would have assets of 
approximately $113,000,000 and a policy- 
holders’ surplus of approximately $36,- 
000,000, it was stated. 

“With one exception, all officers of 
both companies will continue as officers 
of the merged company, with their same 
titles and duties.” 

Mr. Lowry announced the resignation 
of John W. Lamble, president of North 
Star Reinsurance Corp., effective at the 
end of this year. 

“Mr. Lamble joined North Star in 
1946 as vice president, becoming presi- 
dent in 1950. His energy and ability have 
been an important factor in the com- 
pany’s success,” Mr. Lowry declared. 
“Pending his decision on future activi- 
ties, his services will remain available 
to the Group on an advisory basis.” 

Subject to the approval of stockhold- 
ers and the New York Insurance De- 
partment, the merger becomes effective 
on June 30, 1956. 





game two ways: (1) You can take func- 
tions away from the agents; reduce their 
commissions accordingly, and pass that 


reduction on to the policyholder. (2) 
You can take functions from the com- 
pany; give the agent greater responsi- 
bility to justify his commissions; and 
pass on to the policyholder whatever 
savings the company achieves and do so 
without impairment of agency commis- 
sions. 

“We have chosen the latter course. 

“We are also convinced that there 
are two approaches to the insurance 
business: 

“1. The professional insurance counsel 
of an agent who is fully qualified under 
the American Agency System. 

“2. The mail order ‘do it yourself’ 
merchandising of the direct writing spe- 
cialty companies. 

“Each system must stand on its own 
merits. There are inherent advantages 
in the Agency System as we know it and 
those advantages or differences must be 
sold. It seems to us that the worst thing 
that agency companies can do is to com- 
promise the issues and try to imitate 
the direct writers. Such a course will 
do more to destroy the American 
Agency System than will all the spe- 
cialty companies put together.” 





OPENS SYRACUSE OFFICE 

The Buffalo Insurance Co. has opened 
a new service office in Syracuse, N. Y., 
with Special Agent Dermod T. Mc- 
Carthy in charge. 

This latest addition to its expanding 
facilities will better enable the company 
to service its Central New York State 
agency plant on a multiple line basis. 
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